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THE CHARACTER THAT THE QUR AN BUILDS 
Mir Valiu'd-din* 


Seat on an ivory throne does not make one a king, 
Unless one possesses a kingly disposition also. 
Wise men do not 1nvest a rooster with sovereignty, 
Although it bears a crown. (Dard)! 


HE most beautiful and highly esteemed of all worldly possessions 1s pure 
T character. Life isa training school, God Almighty is the Tutor, Не 

alone is in charge! Every incident, event or occurrence of life 1s the 
instrument by means of which He 1s building our character In the 'Soul- 
making Valley of the world, the dormant melodies of character are roused 
sometimes by the plectrum of sorrow and occasionally by touching the strings 
ofjoy The aim of life seems to be to 1mprove, perfect and beautify our 
character Victory and success in this world and the great felicity of the 
Hereafter are achieved by the purification of character The Qur'àn has 
emphatically laid stress on this when 1t has declared 


" Truly he succeeds that purifies 1t, and he fails that 
corrupts 1.72 (S XCI, 9, ro) 


That 1s why the Prophet of Islam ( peace be on him) has advised us: 
‘“ Form yourself on the moral nature of God '? 


Joy, peace, serenity, composure of mind, ataraxia are the fruits of pure 
character. For a man of pure character rough paths wind out into straight 
roads. He does not ask for an easy life but strives to grow strong Easy 
lives do not build character They stıfle ıt. Не welcomes every opportunity 
for growth The plough makes a deep furrow, but the whole purpose of the 
plough-share 15 to prepare for a crop which will yield a good harvest. 
According to the far-sighted researches of psychologists, character is a 
system of such beliefs and habits as guide the actions of an individual and 
distinguish him from others. Every individual is different from others in 





* Dr Mir Vahuddin MA, Ph.D (London), Bar. at-Law, formerly Professor and Head 
of the Department of Philosophy, Osmania University, Hyderabad ( India) 
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outward appearance, The difference 1п appearance isreal, it cannot be 
removed, nor does anybody desire to remove tt. But a certain resemblance 
сап be found іп character This resemblance isnot identity. Individuality 
1s an undeniable fact, 1t 1s found in spite of similarity and the source of this 
individuality hes in the natural propensities and aptitudes which express 
themselves ın acts, deeds and habits Psychologists call this total collection 
‘Character.’ Character creates unity in actions. Ifa complete knowledge of 
anybody’s character 15 acquired, it is possible, to a great extent, to foretell 
how an individual will behave in certain circumstances. 


While analysing character, we should, as indicated above, bear in mind 
that ıt signifies a system of habits Habits are formed by the repetition of 
actions Actionsarecaused by motives, The sources of motives are thoughts 
and beliefs which a man acquires from the experiences of his life, his educa- 
tion, his environment and other sourcesas well Thus thoughts and beliefs, 
actions and habits are the important elements which constitute character. 
We will have to determine these elements to learn the method of character- 
building. 


r. KNOWLEDGE AND CERTAINTY 


It has been pointed out that for character building, intuitive knowledge 
(or in the words of Spinoza, ‘scientia intuitiva’) of a single point would 
suffice, after which volumes could be written in explaining it theoretically. 
As a gnostic of high rank has said. 


My heart yearned for Divine Knowledge 

And asked me to impart it 1f I could. 

I mentioned to ıt the word ‘айу? only! 

If there is anybody іп the house a word suffices.’ 


This word, the Divine Knowledge or "scientia intuitiva," is the certain 
knowledge that there 15 no object worthy of worship save God. On the solid 
rock of this certainty could be raised the grand structure of character. 
Reflect over the implications of this knowledge of certainty When by dint 
of the sovereign force of faith I believe that God alone 1s worthy of worship 
(Паһ), I believe that the relation of dependence and debasement (ibadat) 
should not be established with finite beings, and for the fulfilment of all my 
desires and wants assistance should not be sought from finite creatures, 
and that God Almighty should be the only Being worthy of worship and 
capable of giving assistance I should bow my head in submission before 
the All-Benevolent, All-Knowing, All-Seeing and All-Powerful Being alone, 
whose Mighty Hands hold the reins of the whole universe, who possesses all 
the sublimest attributes and 1s exempt from all blemishes and defects. He 
alone is our real Helper, Him alone should we appeal for guidance, aid and 
assistance. He alone is our Creator, our Master, our God and our Sovereign 
Ruler. We are His creatures, mamelukes and subjects. Him alone we 
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I97I THE CHARACTER THAT THE QUR'AN BUILDS 3 
worship and to Him alone we supplicate for the fulfilment of our needs and 
desires. Не aloneis rich and we are all needy beggars who beg for His help, 
and being His almsmen, we are wealthier than all the plutocrats of the world. 
Sufficient for us to know that 1n His guardian care there can be no mistake! 


When I realise that I am a beggar of the Supreme Sovereign from whom 
every king and pauper craves for alms, I do not care the least bit for the 
whole world and am cut off from every fimte creature that exists, thereby 
establishing the relation of want and need with God Almighty alone Now, 
the mighüest power of the universe can neither become the centre of my 
hopes, nor strike terror іп my heart The helplessness, want, humility and 
penury of all these become as evident and obvious to me as 1s my own help- 
lessness АП of us are needy, nothing іп this world really belongs to us: 
want and poverty 1s our essential attribute, things are bestowed on us by 
way of trust for a few days only and we consider them to be our own Ме 
become forgetful ot the Real Owner, we become enamoured of these transitory 
things and overlook things of real value and worth Alas! the charm ıs suddenly 
dispelled and death snatches away all these things which were so dear to usand 
we depart from this world with naked hands 1n sorrow. Reaching our eternal 
destination—the dream being over, it was but a dream! — we behold the 
consequent results of our doings, the necessary effect of our acts and deeds 
and the fruits of our self-centred character, which in this world, too, were 
imparting to us the feeling of their presence in a colourful way! In other 
words, “the evil result of our conduct” begins to manifest itself іп this very 
life, either in external events or ın internal restlessness and pangs of con- 
science. Butits climax will be seen in the "'grievous penalty" of the Hereafter 
The Qur'àn has pointed out 


“Has not the story reached thee of those who rejected Faith afore- 
time? So they tasted the evil result of their conduct, and theirs will be 
a painful doom."5 (S. LXIV, 5) 


Our character 1s built on this basic certainty that God alone 1s our Supreme 
Master before whom this head {of mine, which 1s pitched high and exalted 
over all other finite creatures of this world, is bowing as a needy beggar and 
beseeching Him to favour him with right knowledge and certainty, life, 
sustenance and plenty, health, honour and guidance. With а firm conviction 
I proclaum that senses might deceive me as they might and phantasy (waham) 
may try to dupe me as best ıt can, yet all these blessings conferred on me п 
this life, are the gifts of God, the Munificent, and nobody else has the power 
to grant them. As the Qur'an has clearly stated: 


“Whatever comfort ye enjoy, it 1s from God.” (S. XVI, 53) 


An ignorant person hopes for the fulfilment of his needs and desires 
from finite creatures, or in the words of the Sufis, the 'seeming form, 
spreads his hands in supplication before them in humility and debasement, 
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and thus treats them as his objects of worship. Under what a stupendous 
delusion he is! Has anybody received any favour from a needy beggar? 
The poor wretch has nothing of his own to give to others Despair, 
disappointment and frustration would be the only result. How can that 
helpless being cure you of your pain and misery who cannot rid himself of his 
own pains and troubles? How canhe claim to be your bastower of blessings ? 
Has not the Qur'an clearly stated : 


“О уе теп! Itis ye that are poor (fuqara) and have need of God but 
God is the One Free of all wants and worthy of praise." (S. XX XV, 15) 
Again: 
“God is Rich and ye are the poor." * (S. XLVII, 38) 


Alas! You have forsaken the Truth and are chasing a mirage; deserting the 
wakeful you are entreating the sleepy, and abandoning the Living you are 
sticking to ahfeless corpse: Your phantasy has entangled you in an illusion. 


* For the sake of an enemy, you have broken a friend's pledge! 
Look out! with whom you have allied and from whom you have 
drifted away.” 


We repeat that God alone 1s our Supreme Lord, "He 1s our Protector— the 
Best to protect and the Best to help"? (S. XXII, 78). We must have firm 
faith in Him and hold Him fast. He а1опе 15 the Object of all our hopes and 
aspirations. We must sever all the ties of dependence with the false gods of 
flesh and blood or wood or stones and should no longer believe that anybody 
other than God can profit us or hurtus. As the Qur'an has stated plainly: 


“ Nor, call on any other than God, such will neither profit 
thee nor hurt thee, 1f thou dost, behold! thou shalt 
certainly be of those who do wrong "!! (S. LXXII, тоб) 


The;last of,the Apostles, the Universal Man, himself has been enjoined to say: 


“I do no more than invoke my Lord and још not with Him 
any (false god). Say. itis not in my power to cause you 
harm, or, to bring you to right conduct. Say: None can 
protect me from God, nor can I find any refuge beside Him.”’!? 
(S LXII, 20-22) 
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Keeping these gospel truths in view, a gnostic of a high rank admonishes those 
who have deviated from the Right Path thus: 


“ How long will you carve out your gods from wood and stone? 
It is time you abandoned multi-coloured idols 17713 


This conviction, this certainty of the real fact in the Supremacy and Over- 
lordship of God 1s the foundation stone of character. This alone should be 
nurtured and strengthened. When once the denial of false gods and the 
affirmation of the Living God is deeply rooted 1n the heart and, passing through 
thestage of conceptual knowledge, attains thestage of Truth, born of certainty 
(huqq-ül-yaqin), 1t gives birth to a person of distinctive character whom 
no power in the universe could oppose, who is imbued with Divine 
Attributes and may be regarded as an ideal 'abd, a true and sincere adorer 
of God! 


As explained above, according to Tauhida-ulühiat (unity of worshipabili- 
ty) there is no object worthy of worship save God. All creatures п the heavens 
and on earth wilhngly or unwillingly bow to God and to His will. Апа 
according to Tauhid-i-Rubibiat (unity of the Overlordship of God), God 
alone is the Real Agent, the Doer, who alone can benefit or hurt us, resusci- 
tate and deal death to us, we supplicate to Him only, beseech Him alone for 
help and assistance and becoming an almsman of the Opulent One makes us 
rich and unmindful of all the seeming forms of this phenomenal world. This 
1dea 1s expressed by the gnostic of Rüm thus 


“Being occupied with the phenomenal world 1s due to lack of sensibility, 
Abandoning this one 15 being absorbed in God alone ”!4 


This 1s why the Apostle of Islam ( peace be on him) taught his followers the 
lesson of the unity of God (Tauhid-i-ulühiat and Tauhid-i-Rubtibiat), purified 
their character of all vices and endowed them with all virtues, “framed their 
character on the moral Nature of God.” 


Now, what are the moral vices which all the moralists desire to purge of 
a man's heart? These are summed up in the following quatrain: 


“If you desire to make your heart as clean as a mirror, 
You should give up ten things: 

Greed, jealousy, miserliness, malfeasence, backbiting, 
Falsehood, anger, pride, ostentation, and vindictiveness,’’!5 


Now, see that without going through Socrates, Dialectics, Plato's Dialogues, 
Aristotle’s Nichomachian Ethics апа Eudemian Ethics, and the scholarly 
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dissertations of Modern Philosophers, this purification of heart 1s easily 
achieved by admitting the Eternal Truth that therei1s none worthy of worship 
save God and by acting up to it. 

Зо long as man considers wealth as his own property and claims himself 
to be its real owner, greed jealousy and miserliness can not loosen their 
hold over his heart As soon as he sincerely admits that 


" To God belongeth the sovereignty of the heavens and the 
earth and all that 1s between them."!$ (S. V, 20) 


he comes out of his phantasy that he 1s the real owner and realises that God 
alone 1s the owner and sovereign Ruler and holds himself as a mere trustee, 
Now, he fully understands that the Real Owner 1s entitled to dispose of His 
property as He hkes If his wealth, which 1s under his care and which he 
holds on trust, 1s jeopardised, he, 1n the capacity of a trustee, tries his best to 
safeguard ıt In case he ıs unable to save it, he knows that the Real Owner 
desires that 1t should be returned to Him, and gladly he hands over his trust 
property to Him Thus he does not evince Joy on possessing and retaining 
it, or feel sorrow and grief on losing 1t and his heart 1s totally free from all 
disquieting emotions Recalling to his mind the truth: 


“ Thou hast one heart which can accommodate only one Friend’’!” 


he enjoys the presence of his friend who never leaves him for a second! He 
acts according to the advice of his friend. 


“You may not despair over matters that pass you by, nor exult over 
favours bestowed upon you."!* (S. LVII, 23) 


How can a person who believes that God alone 1s the real owner of all that 
is “іп heavens and on earth and all that 1s between them” de facto and de jure 
be greedy or avaricious? Addressing the ignorant person who considers 
himself to be the rightful owner, he says: 


“Do not imagine that gold or silver 1n your custody is yours, 
You are just its trustee for some time. 

Why gloat over wealth which is not yours, 

Like а rat which feels happy іп a grocer's store ?"'!? 


With greed, jealousy and miserliness are also rooted out. When wealth and 
riches are given to us on trust, for a few days and will have to be returned 
to the Donor at the time oí our death for giving them to others, then, after 
realising this truth, how can one be of the same mind as that of the vat which 
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considers all the commodities іп а grocer's grain-shop to be its own, and 
assuming sole powers of appropriating 1t, talls a prey to greed and miserliness ? 
They have no meaning while speaking of other people's property. А person 
15 a miser in the matter of his own possessions When the property is not 
his own can he be a miser? So also jealousy 1s based on the 1dea that we 
are the real owners of property and are entitled to enjoy it, yet it is 
denied to us and others are enjoying it. When the property belongs neither 
to me nor to you but to the Real Owner, of whom should we bejealous? The 
necessary results of greed and jealousy are pain, grief and sorrow These are 
the consequences of misappropriating what is on trust, that 1s sherk ( joining 
others іп the dominion of God). Ав soon as shirk is rooted out of the heart 
by the sure knowledge and positive conviction of La zlaha-illallah and Tauhid 
( Unity) reigns supreme іп its place, man gets complete release from the clut- 
ches of these deadly destructive emotions of greed, jealousy and miserliness 
He now begins to enjoy real liberty, and peace and composure of mind, heart 
and soul and contentment are conferred on him. 


There is no possibility of pride, conceit and ostentation in the heart of 
a person who knows full well that he is a servant—not the ruler, a slave—not 
the master, the lowest dependent—not the supreme Lord. When this 
conviction is deeply instilled m the heart of a unitarian, pride and conceit 
are driven out of his heart for ever. 

Now, reflect on the effect of a sure knowledge and positive conviction of 
Tauhid-1-Rubiibiat on the heart оға unitanan When he firmly believes 
that the Real Doer 1s the Almighty God and acknowledges the Truth that 


“There 15 no motion and no power іп any body save by God.'?? 
(Hakim and Tibranz1), 


his heart is freed from fear and sorrow. He does not fear any power on the 
face of the earth. The commandment of the Qur'an: 


“Tf you ате a true Muslim, fear Me only and do not fear them.’’?! 
(S III, 175) 


makes him fearless of al! the world, neither has he any hopes of gain or profit 
from anybody else Тһе verse 


" Does not God suffice for his creatures??? (S. XXXIX, 95), 


makes hım unmindful of the whole universe. Не feels that he 15 kept in 
God's Arms of love, protected by Their Shelter and warmed by Their Touch. 
Overlooking everything that might appear to deny this Divine Beneficence, 
he trusts that Infinite Love will guide and protect him m everything Апа 
he counsels his own heart to express this love іп such a manner that ıt shall 
embrace and warm the heart of humanity, bringing confidence and trust, 
faith and hope to every one it meets. Daily he affirms that Love guides all 
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humanity into the pathways of peace and joy. Daily be affirms that Love 
goes before and makes the way plain and happy. Again, he affirms daily 
thàt his own love is renewed and rekindled by that great and vast Love in 
which he is 1mmersed, that Love which 1s God 


This is what the Qur'an has 1nformed us 1n categorical terms: 
“Verily, those who say, ‘ Our Lord 1s God’ and 

remain firm. (on that Path), on them shall be no fear, nor shall they 
grieve.”23 (S. XLVI, 13) 


The firm belief in the providence of God changes our viewpoint and with 
this change all fear and grief leave our heart As the gnostic Iqbal has said 


“When a squint-eyed person realises that what he sees as two is really 
one, 


His entire conception of the Universe undergoes a revolution.’ 


Now, we turn our face towards God and addressing the Supreme Lord we 
exclaim 
“ 


'" I bow my will to Thee, I set my face firmly and truly towards Thee; 
I commit my own affairs to Thee; I take refuge with hope and fear. 
There ıs no fleeing from Thee and no refuge but to Thyself ”25 


Let us quielty affirm and reaffirm these simple statements until they sink into 
our consciousness and become a habit pattern of thought which 15 no longer 
rejected. Then alone our mind, heart and soul are purified of all vices and 
our nature 1s framed on the moral nature of God and we begin to see every- 
thing with the Eyes of God We see through confusion peace, through 
doubt certainty, and through fear faith We keep our eye fixed on this truth 
that what God has done 1s good, therefore our experiences are good. What 
God has created 1s wonderful, therefore, we are surrounded with good. In 
calm judgement, then, we sit quietly within ourselves and in our imagination 
look around and see everything according to the Divine Pattern. As we do 
this everything we look upon shall become transformed and reborn. This is 
what Iqbàl meant when he said, as quoted above 


“ Our entire conception of the universe undergoes a revolution." 
There arises no occasion for anger, pride, ostentation and vindictiveness. He 
who appears to our external senses as our enemy, viewed through the eyes of 
faith appears to be a messenger of God sent to teach us some moral lesson, 
so we regard him as a friend. As the gnostic of Shiraz, Sa‘di, has said: 
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“When a ruthless enemy turns out to be an emissary of God, 
I will not be true to my words if I do not befriend him '?* 


Obviously, there is no occasion to be angry. Is there anybody who would 
be angry with his friend? Moreover, when it is our conviction that every 
hardship we suffer in our lıfe has the sole purpose to remove some blemish 
from our character and is just a warning from our Benign Lord directing our 
attention to our failings and foibles, affording us an opportunity to purify 
our character, turning our face towards Light, severing our connection with 
the source of Evil, how can, then, our hearts give vent to anger and fury ? 


Ostentation (rrya), or attempt to attract notice of others, 1s possible only 
whem finite creatures are imagined as having the power of benefiting or 
harming us Ав soon as this false belief 15 erased from our heart, this vice is 
also rooted out We affirm that the only Power that can benefit or hurt us 
is God Almighty , we commit all our affairs to Him alone and do our duty 
to Him and devote ourselves to His service and all material wants and earthy 
desires are forgotten and lost sight of in “wonder, love and praise" of our 
Benign Lord! 

Again, the motive of uttermg falsehood or lies, is either the desire to 
acquire some benefit or avert a harm, or it may be mere conceit or self- 
approbation As shown above, a positive conviction of Tauhid-1-Rubibrat 
1s the cure for this mental disease Тһе heart of a sincere adorer of God 1s 
the storehouse of truth. Hes true in words and in deeds. 

In the same way, backbiting ıs the result of s/mrk-fiv-Rubülbiat. Its 
motive 1s either vindictiveness or jealousy, or, it may be the diabolical 
gratification which mean natures derive from it. The true knowledge of 
God's supreme authority and sincere belief in zt, is an infalhible remedy for 
all these evils. We should also recall how strongly the Qur'àn tells us to 
refrain from backbiting: 

Speak not ill of each other behind. their backs. Would any of 
you like to eat the flesh of his dead brother ?"? (S XLIX, 12) 


“Хо one would like even to think of such an abomination as eating the flesh 
of his brother But when the brother is dead and the flesh is carrion, 
abomination 1s added to abomination Inthe same way we are asked to 
refrain from hurting people’s feelings when they are present; how much 
worse 1s 1t when we say things true or false when they are absent.'?* 


In short, for the purification of the carnal self and cleansing the heart, 
that 1s to say, for the building of character, rooting out of shirk 15 of primary 
importance. The sword of 'La' negates the attributes of Lordship, dominion 
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and control from the being of finite creature and the word ‘ilia’ affirms and 
posits these attributes in the Eternal Being of God alone. In result, one 1s 1m- 
bued with the Divine Attributes as His trustee. Now, self-abnegation and 
striving with one's God-given might and main are necessary to achieve this 
ultimate object of hfe. Аз stated above, knowledge begets action But 
knowledge does not mean merely theoretical knowledge which enters through 
the ears but 1s not infused into the heart, and hence 14 15 powerless to express 
itself іп overt acts. Thus 1t 15 not beneficial (naf‘e). The Prophet prayed to God 
thus: “I seek refuge with God from knowledge that ıs not beneficial.” Ву 
knowledge we mean an intense belief and positive conviction which 1s deeply 
embedded іп our heart, circulates like blood through its arteries, has complete 
sway over the mind and necessarily expresses itself 1n external acts and deeds. 
Such a belief ıs engendered by contemplation, reflection or communion with 
God Thatis why ıt has been preferred to worship even. "'Contemplation 
or reflection for an hour 1s better than worship of seventy years." (А1- 
Dailami). The Qur'an has also exhorted us to “Stand up before God in pairs 
or singly and reflect (within yourself)? (S XXXIV,46) Communion with 
God is the source of gnosis (ma'rifat), or the science of the inward. Wavering, 
(Tulwin) disappears, fixity or constancy (tamkin) makes its appearance, and 
this begets action, firm and strong Psychologically, repeated actions form 
habits which, according to the psychologist, is "second nature." In view of 
this it has been said 


“Strive hard for some time and be merry for the rest of your life.’’%° 


2. APPLICATION OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 


In any case, striving (mujàhida) is necessary for the building up of a 
pure character— for right knowledge, right action and for acquiring good 
habits What then 1s striving" ? 


Let us first note the emphasis laid by the Qur'an on striving. 
“And strive іп His cause as ye ought to strive (with sincerity and 
under discipline)” (S XXII, 78) 


Here, the word "strive" 15 general and applies to all true and unselfish 
striving for spiritual good. 
Again it has been promised 
“And those who strive in our (cause), We will certainly guide them to 
Our Path "?? (S. XXIX, 69) 


Now, we should try to understand the nature of striving and the way of 
striving as taught by the Qur'àn and the Sunna 
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Just peep into the inner recess of your mind. 15 1{ even for a moment 
free from stray thoughts and ideas? А vast sea of thoughts is moving up 
and down, to and fro in waves, and it seems it is flowing from an incessant 
source Ву no means сап its influx be stopped. It 1s beyond human power 
to prevent by will power any thought from taking birth in the mund. 
Thoughts drop on the mind from an unknown source, and 1t seems as 14 one 
cannot beget them nor annihilate them Considered. from the moral point 
of view, these stray thoughts are either good or evil But it is an immediate 
datum of consciousness that man has been endowed with the power of 
diverting his attention from evil thoughts and turning 1t towards good onesor, 
1n the words of psychologists, he can turn his attention from negative to 
positive thoughts And this ıs what striving means. A negative (or evil) 
thought 1s taking shape in my mind involuntarily Now, it lies m my power 
to welcome ıt, to entertain ıt, as an honoured guest, or I can turn my 
attention to a positive (or, good) thought to negate the former as soon as 1t 
hops its head out of the portals of my mind. I have also been given the 
power to turn the power of beatific hight against the power of darkness 
Of course, in this encounter the power of darkness will be the loser, for 
darkness 1s another name for the absence of hght. When light comes dark- 
ness disappears Striving means bringing in the light of positive or good 
thoughts and acting in accordance with them with the energy derived from 
the All-Powerful God Himself. As soon as evi thoughts enter the mind, 
the soul of the seeker turns to the Fountain-head of Benevolence and Mercy 
for aid and assistance, seeks His shelter, does not trust in his own limited 
powers, realises his own helplessness, advances hurriedly to the door-step of 
the Only Power and Presence and utters aloud: 


“ Ruler of the Day of judgment, Thee (alone) we worship, 
Thee (alone) we ask for һеір.”33 (5 I, 3-4) 

This is what we have been advised to do by the Qur’an itself. 
“Tf a suggestion from Satan assail thy (mind) 


seek refuge with God for He heareth and knoweth all things ’’* 
(S. VII, 200) 


And this All-Hearing and All-knowing Supreme Being isnot far from us. He 
15 nearer to us than our jugular vein Не 15 closer to us than our own self. 
At one cry for help He turns to us and no sooner 1s His Presence felt than 
our heart is saved from every evil and erior and aberration От, to express 
the same sense 1n psychological terms, all negative thoughts are replaced by 
positive ones and evil 1s nipped 1n the bud. 

Remember the irrefutable Law of Psychology, on which our thesis 1s based, 
that thoughts lead to purposes, purposes blossom mto actions, actions form 
habits, habits decide character Striving 15, as 14 were, an encounter with 
negative ог evil thoughts on the very threshold of mind | As soon as these 





thoughts emerge out of non-entity, positive thoughts are made to clash with 
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them This encounter, owing to the limited power and intrinsic weakness of our 
positive thoughts, would have been an unequal one, had they not derived 
vigour from the inexhaustible source and the Infinite Power of God Thus 
armed with the Power of God, they become strong enough to crush the 
negative thoughts and blot them out of our mind When the occurrence of 
action itself is thus stopped іп the very beginning, habits do not take shape. 
Recurrence of actions is out of the question and bad character cannot be 
formed. It is obvious that negative thoughts and ideas gain strength only 
when they enter our mind with the help of 1magination, and they can enter 
only when the watchman is sound asleep, or, 15 not alert and vigilant...in 
such an emergency one should meet them courageously. There is only one 
way of dealing with them effectively and that is that they should be over- 
powered as soon as they enter and no opportunity should be given to them 
to gather strength They should be confronted after deriving energy from 
the All-Powerful Source, God, the Almighty. Опе should immediately turn 
one's mind to Him and seek help thus 


“ O God; I seek Thy refuge from the mischief of my (carnal) self."'55 


After seeking refuge with God, success is certain, for, as soon as the All- 
Powerful Being ıs on our side, is with us, his Promise given to us ss surely 
fulfilled : 


“Үе shall be uppermost, for God is with you ”* (S. XLVIII, 35) 


The same psycho-theological method may be successfully employed while 
tackling with bad habits effectively To be a slave to a bad habit proves 
disastrous. А person who is a slave of bad habits can neither live a success- 
ful Ше in the world, nor 1s he blessed with peace and composure of mind. 
Since habit 1s formed only by the repetition of actions, and as the real motive 
of actions 1s always an idea or thought, so the change of habit depends on 
the change of thought itself. After a habit is formed one 1s naturally impelled 
to act in accordance with it. But before the action 1s performed one feels a 
desire to doit. It 1s likely that we may have no control over the desire but 
the idea, or thought behind the desire can be controlled If we negate the 
idea, desire too 1s overpowered. Take the case of a habitual drunkard, for 
instance. He feels the craving for liquor and this desire begets the thought 
that he should go to a bar to satisfy it If this thought itself ıs successfully 
combated, the acuteness of the desire is diminished. The first encounter will 
make the second one easier and the final result will be marvellous. That 15 
why it has been said’ “God helps those who help themselves " 


Anyway, release from the iron clutches of vices, or bad habits, 1s possible 
only when we strive with our God—given might with the first thought 
that crosses the mind, and it should be tackled in the way described above. 
If, ın spite of ıt, we suffer defeat, we should not despair and lose heart. A 


seeker after Truth considers despair to be synonymous with Unbelief or 
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Infidelity. After perpetrating a sin, or falling a victim to a vice, (despite his 
determination that such a thing will not happen again) he repents This 
repentance imperceptibly fortifies his determination and the time soon comes 
when he triumphantly breaks his self-made fetters and enjoys everlasting 
freedom. The gnostic of Rüm has aptly described this method 1n his own 
way thus: 


“Keep up strenuously toiling along this path 

Do not rest till the last breath, for 

That last breath may yet 

Bring the blessing from the knower of all things 

Thy Friend keeps dear thy restless striving, 

Even futile activity is better than sluggish slumber 

Do something, do not grow indolent, 

Dig out the earth from the well bit by bit, 

If you could but keep on from day to day, 

You surely will one day reach the water clear as crystal. 
If you fix your seat at some one’s street corner, 

You are sure to come one day face to face with bim ''?? 


So the seeker of God goes on striving, exercising the energy, or, power bestowed 
on him by God and possesses a firm determination and an indomitable will. 
He 15 determined that he wil] not rest until he achieves his goal, that is to 
say, until he purifies his self, cleanses his heart and ilumines his soul with 
the love of God. At every step he sings to himself with closed lips: 


“Т shall not relax my effort till I gain my object, 
Either I reach my Beloved or surrender my life ’’%8 


Success is the sure result of such a seeker’s striving, for God, the Gracious, 
has promised : 
“То help believers is incumbent upon Us."? (S. ХХХ, 47) 


New ways of guidance are opened for him. As promised in the Qur'àn: 
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“Апа those who strive in our (cause), We will certainly guide them 
to Our Paths. for verily God ıs with those who do right.” 
(S. XXIX, 69). 


Striving (or Müjahida) does not mean forsaking one’s wife and children, 
sleeping only a few hours at night, observing fast continually, or denying to 
self its legitimate rights It means allowing the self its rights and giving up 
only those pleasures ( huzüz ) which are prescribed by the Shari‘at Striving 
purifies the self of all its evils, cleanses the heart of all selfish desires and 
ulumuines the soul with the love of God In the words of the most eminent 
Sufi Shykh ‘Abdul Qadir Шап (d 56r A H.), the fruits of striving are 
obedience to the commandments of the Shari'at ( imtithàl-1-màmür ), avor- 
dance of things prohibited (1jtinàb-1-mahzür) and resignation to the Wise Plan 
or Will of God (ridha bil maqdür) And this is the gist of Islamic faith also.*! 


А person who strives in the cause of God purifies his mind from all 
negative ог morbid thoughts and fills ıt with positive or pure thoughts and 
thus closes the door to all prohibited acts and wicked deeds. 


Now, among all positive thoughts the first and foremost one 1s that of 
God who is the fountain-head of all perfect attributes, and who 1s the 
source of peace, bliss and ataraxia If after cleansing your mind, heart and 
soul from all negative or evil thoughts, you steadfastly impress the thought 
of God in them and increase your awareness of God there, you will 
evolveinto that “image and likeness” which is already your inner Pattern.” 
Thus, you will let go the ‘httle’ to accept the ‘more.’ You grow in spiritual 
stature, in wisdom, beauty and goodness. What the mystics call ‘communion 
with God,’ 1s one of the greatest privileges of life. By communion with God 
they mean feeling the Presence of God until the Presence 1s real to us. Бог 
instance, if a person finds himself distraught and mentally upset, and follows 
the simple practice of communing with the Peace of God, he will find that 
Peace enters into him. He does this by dropping all negative thoughts of 
confusion from his mind, and thinking about Peace, he dwells on 1ts meaning 
and feels that he 1s breathing it into himself until it floods his whole being 
with rest and harmony. And so it is with love, or Joy or any other Attribute 
of the Divine Being. This 1s the very essence of communion. 


Now, just think whether there is anything better than God that could 
afford you peace, bliss and joy in the real sense of these words? As the 
gnostic of Rim has put this question : 

“Say: is there anyone better than He 
Who can give you bliss even for a moment ?"*? 


He gives the answer himself: 
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“Nether Joy nor power do І seek, 
What I desire of Thee 1s Thee alone *? 


If you are gifted with spiritual insight, you will readily agree with Rümi 
that no mental occupation is better than the remembrance of God or com- 
munion with Him. Hence, you should spend the greater part of the day in 
this holy occupation and, except for speech when it is necessary, devote 
yourself to this magnum opus Then only will you gradually grasp the 
meaning of what the eminent Sufi Shaykh Jami (1414-1498 A D.) has said: 


“If the thought of a flower enters your mind, you would be a flower, 
as it were. 

And if the thought of a restless nightingale finds its way into your 

mind, you will then be a nightingale, as it were. 

You are a part and God is the whole, if you reflect a while, 

On the whole, then you too, are the whole, as it were."4^ 


There is no need to say what you yourself will discover by experience, but, 
for the sake of inducement, we would say that complete peace and satisfaction 
will be showered on you which cannot be derived from any worldly possess- 
ion, and you will realise within yourself the truth of the verse 


“But ah! thou soul at peace! Return unto thy Lord, content in His 
good pleasure! Enter thou among My bondsmen! Enter thou my 
Garden 55. (S. LXXXIX, 27-30) 


The acquisition of a contented soul, the knowing of God's good pleasure, 
and the assurance of entry into His Garden of Dhàt (Essence) are the fruits 
bestowed on us after the completion of a term of striving in the cause of 
God! All the delicacies of this temporal world are nothing when compared 
with the delectation and enjoyment experienced in the remembrance of and 
the rapture enjoyed in the communion with God. Jami has described this 
state of mind thus 


Like nightingale I am inebriate with Thee 
My sorrows evaporate from memories of Thee, 
Yet all earth’s joys are dust beneath the feet 
Of those entrancing memories of Thee !”?46 
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That is why the Qur'àn has advised us to 
**Call God in remembrance much that ye may prosper.” (S. VIII, 45) 


When, on account of constant remembrance of God, your attention is divert- 
ed from the trash and worthless things of this phenomenal world and 
concentrated on the Presence of God, the openings through which negative 
and disturbing stray thoughts enter will be automatically closed. Апа as 
soon as these disturbing thoughts cease to operate, your heart 1s filled with 
the glory of the Divine Presence. The verse 


“Without doubt in the remembrance of God do hearts find satisfac- 
Поп,” (S. XIII, 28) 


expresses the same truth Striving and constant practice of the remembrance 
of God makes it perpetual and in this respect forgetfulness 1s fully removed 
The Sufis call this stage "Perpetual Remembrance of God" and regard it as 
the Ulama Thule of life. After acquiring this treasure trove you do not 
consider anything worth possessing! Neither do you exult over any favour 
bestowed upon you, nor despair over matters that pass you by. That is what 
the Qur'àn has advised us. 


‘Grieve not for the sake of that which hath escaped you nor exult 
because of that which hath been given °°* (S. LVII, 23) 


You heve found God, the Ultimate Reality, so why should you desire any- 
thing else? You exclaim as Rümi did: 


“Let time pass, I do not mind! 
Stay Thou with me, O Thou who is Purity personified !??50 


There is another way of acquiring the sense of the perpetual Presence of 
God (dawàm-i-huzür). You know and believe that God 1s the Creator of all 
things and things are His creatures. Day and night we are concerned with 
these things and our hearts are replete with love for them. As they are 
ephemeral, transitory and evanescent, we feel sad when they pass us by and 
fade from our sight. Now, according to the universal Law of the ‘Association 
of Ideas,’ it is possible that after observing the creatures you may turn your 
mind towards the Creator. Hence, you should always try to turn your 
attention to the Creator after sensing the things He has created. This will 
enable you to sense the Presence of God around you. The Qur'àn has stated 
plainly · 


** Whithersoever ye turn there is the Presence of God "5! (S II, 115) 
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“ Ah indeed ! It is He that doth encompass all things "? (S IV,126) 
“Апа He is with you wheresoever ye may be." (S LVII, 4) 


Now, when you begin to realise the Presence of God in you, of God 
being around and through you, of God existing in and through everything, 
you will honour the Presence of God, for one Spirit is over all, in all and 
through all, and One Presence is а! There can be no separation from this 
Presence, no арагіпеѕѕ {Ít is one complete and total, everywhere available 
То feel this Presence in things, in people and in events, and to sense 
that it is all inclusive, really 1s to honour God and to provide in one's own 
self a place where the Divine 1s always available 


You will now be able to declare. God 1s my constant companion, It 15 
impossible for me to be lonely or alone, for wherever I go, I have partnership 
with the Infinite, which is steady, strong and certain. This same Presence is 
in every one else-the one companion ofall I am guided by this Presence 
I am guarded by It I am kept in the shadow of this Presence. This Pre- 
sence is closer to me than my breath, neare: to me than my hands and feet. 
Therefore, I have no sense of aloneness, no feeling of isolation, because all 
the Presence there is, 1s my companion. In this companionship there is 
love and beauty, there is peace and joy, there is happiness and success, today 
and for evermore! 


On the other hand, if you become unmindful of the Presence of God 
and become engrossed in worldly affairs, you will invite calamities and 
disasters, as the Qur'àn has plainly pointed out 


“Апа whoso turneth away from the remembrance of his 
* Lord, He will thrust him into ever-growing torment ”54 (S LXXII, 17) 


This sense is beautifullv expressed by the gnostic of Rim thus: uamindful of 
God: 


** If you dart out anywhere in search of rest, 

Even from there trouble will befall you; 

No place of refuge but it has 1ts snares and beasts of prey, 
True rest you will find in the Bosom of God alone ’’!55 


То be unmindful of God and to become totally absorbed in worldly affairs, 
however alluring and attractive they might appear, is akin to abandoning 
Heavenly Light and enveloping oneself in cimmerian darkness and nothing but 
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prayed to God: 


“Оһ Lord! Grant us true insight into the reality of things." 75 


Now, you will be granted a good and pure life, your fear, sorrow and despair 
will be dispelled, peace and composure will fill your mind to the brim and 
the following Promise of God will be fulfilled: 


“ Whoever works righteousness, man or woman, and has Faith verily 
$ г) А ra š we 7 1 ' 3357 “+1 
to him We will give a new life, a |е that 1s good and pure, 


Note well that the company of Divine Men, Men of the Spirit, who in ecstasy 
see God face to face in His Essence, or people of veracity, works. wonders in 
forming the habit of perpetual remembrance of God due to which we feel 
the Presence of God within and sense His Presence without — Iris a uniyer- 
sal law of mind that a man is known by the company he keeps There is а 
tendency or predispostion in every individual to accept every ' kind of sugges- 
tion he receives from within or without When these suggestions arise from 
our mind, they are called auto-suggesuons and when they are receiyed 
form some external sources they are styled hetero-suggestions by (һе 
psychologists Day and night we are accepting ideas under the influence of 
auto and hetero-suggestions If negative or misleading thoughts are, due to 
hetero-suggestions, entering our mund, it 1s because we are keeping bad 
company, and, we are unconsciously being affected by them To guard 
ourselves against them it is imperative that we should steer clean of evil 
company As a gnostic has said: 


‘‘Keep aloof from the company of fools as did Jesus, 
Their alliance often leads to blooshed.”’?* 


Having thus escaped the negative influences, we should seek the company of 
Divine men, the people of veracity, and acquire knowledge of Divine truth 
from them. The Prophet of Islam ( peace be on him) has said: 
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“Тһе company of a righteous man and that of an evil person may be 
compared to the company of musk-scented petson and the bellows of 
a blacksmith The musk-scented person may give you some musk, or 
you may purchase some from him, or the sweet smell of musk will come 
to you, but the bellower will either burn your clothes or you will have 
a nasty smell in your nostrils ” (Bukhari: and Muslim ) 


Abü Hurayra relates directly from the Prophet ( peace be on him). , 


" Man (usually) adopts the religion of his friend, now be careful whom 
you choose as a friend ” (Tirmidhi, Abū бала) 


Abü база Khidri has related directly from the Prophet ( peace be on him): 


“ Keep company with a believer and only the righteous shall take his 
meals with you ( Abü Dàüd and Tirmidhi ), 


Keeping these and several other Traditions in view, men of inward insight 
have laid great emphasis on keeping company with righteous and Virtuous 
persons and avoiding evil company. 

Rümi says: 


“ А few days spent in company of friends of God, 
Are better than a hundred years of ünostentatious obedience to God 759 


Again 
“If thou seekest Divine vicinity, 
Spend thy time with saints! 
The farther thou art with them, 
The farther thou wilt be with God "$9 


And Again: 
“If yours is a stony heart, 
It will turn into a pearl in the company of the ecstatics 
Egoism 1s as undesirable as semen 
But in communion with life it emits light "'6! 


Knowledge gained orally from the Divine men reaches the very core of our 
hearts and takes shape in intense belief and positive conviction Shaykh 
Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi (d 360/464) has called the knowledge of Divinity as 
the “knowledge of taste” after acquiring which the entire personality and 
character of a man undergo a revolution, Says he 
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“ Divine knowledge is a knowledge of taste ( 51m-ül-azwáq ) ıt is never 
acquired from books, and this knowledge alone is the right knowledge, 
all else ıs, as it were, pollution by excrement (hadath), mere guess, 
not real knowledge "8? 
Perhaps this means that the knowledge possessed by the Divine men—men 
of spirit is not hypothetical, is derived from the source of prophethood, is 
precise and real and when it is accepted and followed, God, the All-Knowing 
Himself becomes the teacher or instructor! The Qur'àn states in plain terms: 


“So fear God, for 1t is God that teaches you!% (S II, 282) 
For the same reason another gnostic of high rank has advised us: 


"Learn Knowledge from the lips of the Divine Men and not from 
books ?'5* 


For these books are nothing but compendia of guess and conjecture The 
company of Divine ecstatics can transform dust into gold, “turn stony hearts 
into pearls " We emerge out of darkness of ignorance and forgetfulness and 
turn our faces towards the Effulgent Light of the Presence of God. So the 
mystic of Rüm has advised us: 


“If you wish to be unique in the world, infinitely transcending yourself, 
Or, one possessed of Divine Knowledge 

You must seek the company of Divine Men, 

You will become a Man if you revolve round a Universal Man !® 


By the Universal Man 1s meant in the terminology of the Sufis, a soul rapt 
1n God, a person who has passed away from what belongs to himself and 
persists through what belongs to God; that 1s to say, such a person is dead 
(fani) in his attributes and living (Бадї) in the attributes of his Beloved. 

The Prophet of Islam (peace be on him) has been bidden: 

“And keep thy soul content with those who call on their Lord morning 

and evening, seeking His Face."5$ (S XXII, 28) 


Such persons whose bearts are turned to God, morning, noon and night, and 

who seek not worldly gain but God's Grace, God own's Self, His Presence 

and Nearness, keep themselves 1n the company of the Prophet and derive 

the benefit of the close association with him so that they may attain to their 
highest end—the Nearness or Proximity of God. And іп the verse: 
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“Ве with the truthful .”° (S. ІХ, 119) 


Emphasis is laid on associating with the truthful so that spiritual benefit may 
be gained in their company. 


This is why a gnostic ( Khawja Yüsüf Hamdani) has said: 


“ Keep company with God _ Ifit 1s not in your power to keep company 
with God then, choose the company of him who lives 1n the company 
of God, until, you, too, may reach in the company of God, the 
Almighty.” 3 


To repeat what has been said in the above pages ın some detail: 


The keystone of the arch ot character is the firm belief and positive 
conviction of ‘‘ La-ilah-illallah " All the messengers sent by God conveyed 
the same message and the same good counsel to their people: 


“Oh my people! worship God! Ye have no other object worthy of 
worship save Him ”9 ( S. ҮП, 59,73,85, etc ) 


Again: 
“ Not an apostle did we send before thee (O, Muhammad) without 


thisinspiration sent by Us to him that there 15 no Being worthy of 
worship but, Me; therefore, worship and serve Me ”™ (5 XXI, 25) 


Then came the last and the greatest of all the Apostles, Muhammad, ( peace 
of God be on him) with the Message of One Universal God for all mankind. 
He set forth God's universal mission thus : 


“Oh men! I am sent unto you all, as the Apostle of God to Whom 
belongeth the dominion of the heavens and the earth; there is no Being 
worthy of worship but He It is He that gives both life and death. 
So believe in God and His Apostle, the unlettered Prophet, who be- 
lieveth God and His words follow him so that ye may be guided 771 

(S VII, 158) 


"Thus the gist of all the revealed rehgions is that the relation of dependence, 
which in religious terminology 15 spoken of as the worship of one God, and 
seeking His aid and assistance in all the affairs of life (ibadat wa iste'ànat) 
should not be established with any finite being and for the fulfilment of our 
desires, о1 when we are in need or want, assistance should not be sought from 
finite creatures: and that God Almighty alone should be worshipped апа 
His assistance alone should be sought. 
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The unitarians of all time$ have eraséd every finite béing from their 
hearts and have established God as their object of worship and love He 
aloüe 1s the Creatér, Chérishér, and the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe 
Man being the sublimest of all the creatures anit the chef-d’oéivre of nature 
ought not to humble himself by bowing before a creature lower thah and inferior 
tohimself He should bow his head in submission before the All-Benevolent, 
All-Knowing, All-Seeing, All-Powerful Being alone, whose Mighty Hands hold 
the reins of the whole universe, who possesses all the sublimest attributes and 
is free from all blemishes This Being alone 1s our real Helper, He alone is 
worthy of our worship and devotion; to Him alone should we appeal for 
guidance, aid and assistance So we pray to our Lord in the words of the 
most eminent unitarain, Shaykh 'Abdu'l Qadir al-Jilani- 


“Lord! As Thou hast saved our faces trom prostrating before others, 
we implore Thee to save our hands from the humility of supplicating 
before others (for the fulfilment of our wants and needs) 72 


According to God’s commandment we entrust our affairs to Him: 
“Take Him for thy Dispenser of affairs 73 (S. LX XIII, 9). 


So after assuring ourselves that: 
“Enough is God as a Disposer of affairs.’’* (S IV, 171) 


we calmly and freely busy ourselves in doing our duty to God and to our 
fellow beings. 


In this way the Qur'ün builds up our character. But to achieve 
this ‘end the Quran exhorts us to strive. with might and main. 
Striving (Müjahidà) helps to perfect our belief m the Unity of God 
which 1s the basic principle on which the whole structüre of our character 
rests Striving primarily means keeping a watch over our thoughts or ideas 
Negative ideas should be replaced by positive ones The Law of the ''Polari- 
sation of thought” is a fundamental law of psychology and by applying it 
only negative thoughts are changed into positive ones Apart ‘from this, one 
should try to impress positive ideas— righteous thoughts—- on one’s mind, 
and the most positive thought 1s that of God Himself By means of contemp- 
lation, meditation and communion with God ahd keeping company with the 
Divine Men, the thought of God gets complete hoid on the mind and His 
Presence becomes real to us. It 15 up to us to make the decision to 
follow the course of affirmative thinking, prayer and meditation, or communion 
with God which shall continually keep the stream of Divine Energy flowing 
through our minds and bodies and our affairs, animating every thing fully 
with the vitality that knows ño weariness, that knows only the joy of Its own 
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Being and the strength of Its own Being. Тһе influx of this Divine Energy 
shall make our days perfect, glad and the vehicles of the expression of Limit- 
less Bouty from the store-house of the Infinite Good. 


That 15 what the Qur'an has assured us: 


"Behold! Verily on the friends of God there is no fear, nor shall 
they grieve! Those who believe and (constantly) guard against evil, 
for them are Glad Tidings in the life of the Present and in the Here- 
after no change can there be in the Words of God. This is indeed 
the Supreme Felicitv ””5 (S X, 62-64). 
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GLASS-MOSAIC DECORATION AND THE SHISH-MAHAL ОҒ 
AGRA FORT 4 


R Nath* 


HE art of mosaic received great impetus under the prosperous rule of the 
T Romans and it was during the period of their ascendancy that the art 

advanced to the “ mosaic of stones and marbles in varied colours or 
formed of tesserae made of melted coloured glass ” Тһе Byzantines who 
succeeded them as great mosaicists used coloured glass instead of marble 
pieces? This form of interior decoration developed to magnificent dimensions 
and ultimately became an inseparable aspect of the Byzantine architecture. 
“The church building hardly exists as architecture without their mosaic 
lining Тһе mosaic is no mere ornament It becomes part of the fabric 
closely following the building form '? The ornamentation had completely 
been incorporated in the structure. The angles had been rounded and the 
mosaic could continue uninterruptedly over the whole surface. “The general 
colour scheme was carried throughout the church......one surface melts into 
another as the mosaics creep from wall, arch and pendentive to the dome, 
while one universal golden background gives unity of effect to the whole 
surface. 7% 


Glass-mosaics have been used in the dim interiors purposely for their 
magnificent colour effects, and it 1s this interior decoration by glass-mosaics 
that has not been superseded or equalled so far by any other ornament. The 
effect of the dim light in the dark interior was wonderful “Тһе small 
windows were rarely adequate to illuminate the interior and even when they 
were, thev were deliberately filled with thin translucent sheets of marble and 
alabaster instead of clear glass Artificial light of some sort was absolutely 
necessary; and the sources of hght were many, small and of low intensity. 
These points of light were picked up and reflected at all angles from the 
glittering, uneven surface which was often mainly gold" . ‘These mosaics 





(1) С Carotti, A History of Art, Vol Т, London, 1908, р 337. 

(2) Bernard Myers, ‘Ravenna Mosaics’ ( Batchworth Series), Introduction. 

(2) Imd 

(4) Sir Bamster Fletcher, ‘A History of Architecture,’ 17th ed., London, 1961, p. 301. 

(s) Myers, op cif, Introduction The preparation of the stained glass by the Byzantines 
was a complicated process The molten glass was fused in a pot with metallic oxides of 
tn, cobalt and copper. Gold was used on a large scale The molten glass “was cast 
and broken into pieces about опе centimetre square Тһе glass was coloured all through 
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gave colour and softness to the interior. There is no form in this art; it has 
been subordinated to the colour effects which have an ethereal quahty 
Mosaics '* helped by the mysterious dim light become unearthly shimmering 
patches of gorgeous colour ” 


Among the superb specimens of coloured glass-mosaics on a golden 
background those at the churches of Constantinople, Nicara and Salonika 
may be mentioned The best specimens, however, come from Ravenna on 
the east coast of Italy When Alaric the Goth invaded Rome in AD 402 
the Roman Emperor Honorius retreated to Ravenna, which thenceforth 
came into prominence ‘The reign of the Byzantine Emperor Justinian, 
(AD 527-65) who took Ravenna in AD 540, marks the zenith of the 
Byzantine art. The Church of S. Vitale, which contains one of the most 
beautiful expressions of the mosaic-art, was completed in A D. 547 It gives 
“an unforgettable impression of rich, deep, glowing colour There is a 
mellow glow which only age can give to an oil painting Of course time 
has no effect on the colour of tesserae This mellow richness is entirely due 
to the diffused, eternal twilight in which we see the mosaic. Brought into the 
light of the day, the colours are startling 1n their brilliance, almost garish...It 
is more than likely that this effect was calculated and that allowances were 
made for the dim light, for the tesserae used would have been made and 
chosen in normal daylight With S Vitale this magnificent blending of 
western form and oriental colour reached a height from which it could only 
dechne."? The art was figurative throughout, depicting Christian motifs, 
angels and saints or the representations of the Emperor and the Empress 


S. Sophia at Constantinople (А D 532-37) is as much representative of 
the perfection of the Byzantine art as is the Parthenon of the Greek, Pantheon 
of the Roman and the Taj-Mahal of the Mughal architecture Its interior 
walls and piers are sheeted with coloured marbles. Pavements are composed 
of the marble mosaics Vaults and soffits have glass mosaics representing 
figures of angels and saints on a glittering golden ground ° 


The art of glass-mosaic seems to have spread, not only to the whole 
length and breadth of the Byzantine Empire, but also in the regions which 
were in proximity with it. Before the threads were re-picked up by the 
Muslim Arabs the art was a popular form of decoration in secular as well as 
in religious architecture in Eastern Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Iraq, parts of 
Persia and parts of Northern Africa® Mosaics of glass and marbles were 





and a depth and lustre of tint obtained which 15 tts peculiar characteristic. The colour 15 
so rich and deep and pure that legend claimed that rubies and sapphire were ground up 
and mixed with the molten glass Different colours were prepared by the use of different 
metallic oxides Semi-precious stones such as agate and cornelian, mother-o’-pearl and 
marble tesserae were also used “For gold and silver tesserae, foils of metals themselves 
were sandwiched between layers of clear glass” It shows that any amount of labour and 
cost was considered worth the effect this glass-mosaic ait ultimately gave Myers, ob cit 

(о) Ibid . 

(7) Ibid 

(8) Fletcher, p 283 Carotti, ор cit., Vol П, р 76. 

(9) К.А C Creswell, — ‘Early Muslim Architecture’ Vol I (Oxford, 1932) p. 157. 
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used on a very large scale 1n Syria in churches, palaces and 1n private houses 
in the early 6th century.'° The manufacture of the material and the employ- 
ment of this form of architectural decoration continued in this region 
traditionally. Тһе nomad Arabs adopted the art, revived it, gave 1t a new 
dimension and it was with them and their Turkish and Persian successors 
that the art travelled far and wide, as far as to Spain at one end and to India 
at the other !! 


The glass-mosaic has been referred to 1а the Arabic texts as FUSAI FISA 
and its earhest mention 1s by Khahl in A D. 791 That foreign artisans 
from Byzantine and Syria were employcd for mosaic decoration at Mecca, 
Cordova and Damascus has been recorded by the Arab chroniclers like 
Maqdisi and Ibn Adhari '? 

The mosaics of the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, also called Qubbat- 
el-Sakhra and the Mosque of ‘Umar, “constitute the first and the most 
ancient Muslim decorative scheme known ”J They closely follow pre- 
Islamic traditions and were no doubt worked by the Christian artists at the 
instance of Khalifa ‘Abd-al Malik in A D 691-99 Раїќегиѕ are chiefly 
vegetational or conventional aud the typically Muslim geometricals and 
interlacing patterns are wholly absent 

The mosaic decoration at the Dome of the Rock is well-balanced and 
harmonious Тһе fundamental principles on which this ornamentation has 
been worked out are 

(1) its strict adaptation to the surface for which it 1s intended and 
(2) its continuity—-that nothing, not even angles, must break the 
š constant harmony, or the charm would be broken. 


Tesserae or small cuhes of glass whose size ranged from 2х2 mm to 
1 sq. cm or even larger in blue and green colours in different shades have 
been used on a golden background ‘The subjects were sketched beforehand 
on the soft layer of lime The cubes were embedded 2 mm apart; coloured 
lime was used between them АП the tesserac were set flat except the gold 
and silver cubes which were inclined at an angle of about 30 degrees It 
wonderfully enhanced the brilliant effect of the tesserae. 


Damascus was a great centre of glass-mosaic and the artstic tradition 
has excellently been expressed in the decoration of its Great Mosque, built 
by al-Walid, son of 'Abd-al Malik, in A D 705 Colours, scale, transparency 
of body and size of the tesserae are the same as at Jerusalem Blues and 
greens predominate Inclined gold cubes have also been used. Тһе motifs 





(ro) Lid, p 157 

(тт) When the Muslims occupied Palestine thcy were greatly struck by the glass-mosaic 
ornamentation of the Church of St Helena at Bethlehem They also saw similar decora- 
tion at St Sophia Furnigal W J (Cf ‘Leadless Decorative Tiles, Faience and Mosaic’ 
Staffordshire, 1904, p 521) quotes irom Birdwood (Sir George C M , The Industrial Arts 
of India, London, 1880), “From Damascus and Cairo and subsequently from Baghdad the 
art spread everywhere with the religion of Islam— eastward into Indra and westward 
into Spam.” 

(12) Creswell, of. cit , рр. 157, 160, 164. 

(13) Ibid, p 227 
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at Damascus, however, differ from those at Jerusalem as they are not 
composite or conventionalized They are тоге natural and in their execu- 
tion greater allowance has been made to the imagination and the oriental 
fantasy. Inscriptional mosaics have also been used here for the first time. 


Egypt also provides some good examples of decoration with glass-mosaic!* 
which seem to have been done by the Byzantine artists. It has more expli- 
citly been recorded as to the glass-mosaics which embellished the Great 
Mosque of Cordova in Spain, founded by ‘Abd-al Rahman іп A.D 786 and 
completed about A D 793 by his son Hisham I Additions and embellish- 
ments were made later in the ninth century ? Ruivoira observed, “for the 
execution of the mosatcs in this sanctuary the Emperor of Constantinople, by 
request, sent a mosaic worker and a present of 320 quintals of tesserae...this 
proves that if Spain produced builders and artists worthy of praises lavished 
on them by Ibn Khaldun, for mosaic she still depended on foreigners "'!$ 
The art continued traditionally in Asia Minor and the neighbouring 
regions 


The architects of Akbar and Jehangir relied chiefly on beautiful stucco 
(both relief and incised} and painting for the interiors and stone-mosaic 
and glazed-tiling for exterior ornamentation Glass-mosaic as the impressive 
form of interior decoration was not yet in vogue The region between Asia 
Minor and India underwent turbulent periods one after another which 
could not have encouraged cultural exchange It was only after the settling 
of the political conditions in Persia, Afghanistan and the neighbouring 
regions that a link could be established and prospects of continuous trade 
brightened Аз it seems, the art of glass-mosaic travelled from Asia Minor 
to India during this phase and the credit for bringing it to such a magnifi- 
cently preponderart position in the interior decoration undoubtedly goes to 
Shah Jehan. He was a great patron of architecture and greatly loved to 
present his projects as beautifully as possible, and no efforts were spared to 
collect the material or the artists from the distant regions Lured by the 
subtle mysterious effect of giass-mosaic work in semi-dark interiors, he seems 
to have asked his architects to provide for it. The architects accordingly 
designed the particular residential palaces іп the forts of Agra, Delhi and 
Lahore, which were decorated with this mosaic work 


Some necessary features of this embellishment were the extra thick mas- 
sive walls and ceilings to ensure the greatest coolness in the interior and also 
to provide adequate depth for the different layers of plaster background; the 
openings were minimised to necessitate the use of artificial light which was 
an unavoidable requisite to obtain the superb colour-effect of the glass-work 





(14) Furnival, op cH, p. 534 

(13) G T. Rivorza, — “Moslem Architecture” [T by G М Rushforth) {Loadon, 1918) p 355, 
Furnival, ор сі, pp 522, 534, Н Saladin, — "Manuel d'Art Musulman,” Vol І (Pars, 
1907) D 38, observes, "Les musulmans d’Espagne apres avoir fait venir des artistes 
constantinopolitains pour decorer dvec des mosaiques de verra la grande mosquee de 
Cordoue, en etablirent des fabriques dans l'Andalousie," 

(16) Rivoira, p. 365 This he supports from Adzari, Fagnan— ‘Histoire de l'Afrique et de 
l'Espagne snhiulee al-Bayano' Г Mogreb”’ — Vol. IL, p. 392. 
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Provision of running water through waterfalls, fountains and channels was 
made to add charmingly to the wonderful ethereal atmosphere in the interior 


It was mostly associated with stucco-work as was the glazed-tile decora- 
tion. The brick skeleton was overlaid with different layers of plaster and on 
the final, extremely refined, surface the glazed-tiles or the glass-mosaics were 
embedded or set systematically Both these modes of decoration thus 
originated from the stucco-art and represent the perfectly developed channels 
through which the art was diverted by the medieval decorators. 


Abdul Hamid Lahauri, the contemporary historian, mentioned these 
glass pieces as ‘shishaye halabi." Haleb was the original name of Aleppo,'* 
which was a great centre of the manufacture of these glasses Тһе material 
was thus, as it appears certain, imported from Aleppo with whose name the 
glass material for architectural decoration was invariably associated The 
Byzantines used small cubes of glass which seem to have been replaced by 
thin glass pieces of convex form preferably in a greenish colour, after the 
advent and spread of Islam 


The three Shish-mahals in the forts of Lahore, Delhi and Agra were 
constructed during the reign of Shah Jehan almost simultaneously. The 
Shish-Mahal of the Lahore Fort is situated in the Shah Burj apartments 
Its dados and the twelve pillars are of marble The dados have inlaid 
patterns Тһе walls and the ceilings had glass-mosaic decoration, the parts 
of which have survived ‘‘Verily it is from the sparkling of the parti-coloured 
objects of this heaven-exalted palace that the turquoise-coloured firmament 
every morning and evening comes to shine like pearls and rubies. From the 
intermingling of colours in this sky-reaching structure and lofty mansion the 
spring adorns the cheeks of the tulip and the face of the Jasmine ”° As 
Lahauri recorded, the six sitting rooms of the Shah Burj originally had the 
Aleppo glass mosaic work on ceilings and walls The glass pieces were 
embedded in gypsum motar convexly in arabesque and conventional floral 
patterns.?? 


The glass-work had equally been favoured for the ornamentation of the 
upper walls, vaults and soffits of the residential palaces in the fort of Delhi 
Despite the ravages by man and nature for nearly two centuries, distinct 
portions bearing glass mosaic work have survived, e.g., 1n the Shah-Burj and 
the Mumtaz-Mahal?' More distinct and still having the original grace and 
splendour, are the glass-mosaics on the southern vaults of the Rang-Mahal, 
just overlooking the broad water-channel Seen in sun, moon or artificial 





(17) СЕ Badshahnama, Vol, I, Part II (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1866-68) р 239 

(18) GL Bell,— “Palace and Mosque of Ukhaidir," Map No т 

(9) Lahauri рр 223-25 Cf Nur Bakhsh, Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report, 
1902-3, p 222 

(20) J. Ph Vogel, —Tile Mosascs of the Lahore Fort, New Imperial Series, Archaeological Survey 
of India, Vol XLI (Calcutta, 1920) р. 25, S.M Latif,-- Lahore (Lahore, 1882) p. 126, 
also see his plate facing this page. 


(21) Gordon Sanderson, — A S.I. Annual Report, 1911-12, pp 22-23 
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light with the beautiful reflections of the twinkling water below, this ornam- 
tehation would have really given an effect of ethereal beauty mixed with 
mysterious sense of wonder and bafflement One simply stands amazed to see 
how superbly the Mughals conceived and executed their architectural 
projects and how magnificently did they decorate their mansions Тһе 
much promised ‘Paradise’ would not have left a more beautiful and more 
lasting an impression upon the mind. 

The glass mosaic decoration was adopted in several palatial apartments 
of Shah Jehan іп the fort of Agra Lahauri specifically mentions the use of 
murror-work in the Shah-Burj, Hammams, Sard-Khana, Garm-Khana and 
the Shish-Mahal ? Regarding its use іп the Hammam-i-Shahi, Lahauri 
records, “ Opposite to the hall of the Daulat Khana-1-Khas there 1s a hall 25 
gaz by 53 gaz adjacent to which 1s a hammam consisting of several buildings 
which overlooks the river Jumna, the garden at the foot of the Jharokha-1- 
Darshan and all other gardens on the side of the water The magical 
workmen and wonder-working artists have so well executed, on its interior 
and exterior, inlay relief, glass-mosaics and other wonderful works that it is 
a stumbling block for the sight of the far seeing fastidious persons. . ..on the 
river side of the dressing rooms and the cold and hot bath-rooms the Aleppo 
glasses have been so disposed that the 11ver and the said gardens are all in 
view Тһе arches and doors of the Hammam have with Aleppo glasses 
added to the beavty of other wonders "? This magnificent Hammam-i- 
Shahi, which has been referred to by the European travellers of the 17th 
century as the Ghusal-khana, 1s now in complete ruins denuded of all its 
decoration. 

The glass-work in the fort of Agra has survived only in the Shish-MahaV* 
and that too, fortunately, on the grandest and the most sumptuous scale 
The mural glass-decoration in its interior, ‘aaina-bandi namooda anda'—1in 
the words of Lahauri,?* is undoubtedly the best of its type 1n India Associat- 
ed with mosaic pavements, 1nlaid-bordered and painted marble dados and 
more closely with beautiful stucco work, intermittently distributed, the glass 
work of the Shish-Mahal presents the most gorgeous and magnificent 
atmosphere in the semi-dark interior 


The Shish-Mahal ıs situated on the north-eastern corner of the Anguri- 
Bagh on the exact west side of the Musamman Burj, just below the Diwan-i- 
Khas hall It is made up of extra-thick walls and ceilings to ensure undis- 
turbed coolness inside Except for some openings for ventilation in the 
southern wall near the ceilings, the passage for light is confined to the main 


(22) СЕ Badshahnama, Vol I, Part II, р 239 

(23) Cf. A SI Annual Report 1903-4, рр 179-80 

(24) It suffered heavily at the hands of the vandals. Between 1813 and 1820 Hasting 
removed the most beautiful of the baths and sent it to England to be presented to the 
Prince Regent Governor-General Lord William Bentinck sold by auction, between 
1828 and 1835, “the rest of the marble and much of the exquisite fretwork and 
mosaic belonging to this and other apartments " Cf. Nevill H R—‘Agra А Gazetteer 
(Allahabad, 1905) р. 209, A.C L Carlleyle,—Report for the year 1871-72, А 5 І, Vol IV, 
(Calcutta 1874) p 143. i ' ; 

(25) Badshahnama, Vol. I, Part II, p. 238. 
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entrance and the two doors, one in the eastern side of each of the two 
chambers (Plate 1) Thus the mansion has been designed to be dark, to 
necessitate the artificial hght which only could glitter and twinkle through 
the glass pieces Only the dim interior could give such a magnificent colour 
effect It seems that the Mughal artisans learnt it from the Byzantine 
traditions and it 15 not improbable that one or more artists had travelled 
with the glass when it was despatched from Aleppo, at least in the first 
instance There is no doubt, however, that the Mughal artisans, with their 
amazing capacity for adaptabihty, needed only assistance and that too at 
the initial stage The Mughal glass-work is different from the Byzantine; 
the motifs and the designs as well as the technique have differed Тһе 
Byzantine material has been put apparently to Indian use The Mughals 
made the art far more graceful by associating 1t with the exquisite relief and 
incised stucco-work, which feature was lacking in the Byzantine glass mosaic 
art. Instead of saintly figures and broad, bold typically Byzantine florals, 
the Mughals used Persian motifs, floral and conventional, which are widely 
noted for their plastic delicacy. “he stalactite on the vaults is, most 
explicitly, Muslim. 


The Shish-Mahal is composed of two large halls of equal size, each 
measuring 36' -7" by 217 Both are connected in the centre by a broad arched 
opening and on the sides by two narrow passages, as has been shown 1n the 
plan The northern wall of the interior hall has a beautiful niche sunk in 
its centre which has two inlets of water, one through a slit between two 
marble slabs and the other through a pipe The water coming through the 
slit would naturally fall below 1n the miniature tank sunk in the wall іп the 
form of a continuous sheet Thence, through another slit, it would fall into 
the tank below, again as a large sheet of water—smoothly and rhythmically 
with a sweet murmur. Two series of candle-niches have been provided 
herein, each containing three rows of 7 inches each—thus having 21 niches 
in each series Candles glowing gorgeously behind the waterfall in the semi- 
dark halls studded with mirrors ready to reflect 1n one hundred ways the 
slightest ray of hght—would undoubtedly have given a superbly aesthetic 
colour to the palace Water, after overflowing the inner tank, would take 
its course through a long canal into the tank їп the outer hall Both these 
tanks had fountains, one each The mysterious effect of coloured hght had 
been aggravated by this provision of running water, falling as water-sheets, 
gurgling through the fountains and running іп the canal from one tank to 
the other ! 


The outer hall has marble dados with 1nlaid border, made up of simple 
design of straight and curved lines with stray leaves, chiefly in black and 
red colours. Тһе centre of the dados had painted plants; their colours have 
completely been obhterated and it leads one to suspect that probably gold 
was used as the chief colour on these dados The lac base of this painting 
has however survived and it confirms the use of gold on these marble surfaces. 
The dados of the inner hall had no inlay work; the whole slab had painting, 
on the centre as well as in the border 
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The panels above the dados had floral patterns with guldastas in stucco 
relief work (Plate IT). “These panels have an oblong space 10" x 8", each of 
which seems to have originally contained some mirror or portrait on some 
metallic sheet АП traces as to the nature of this material have completely 
been removed. It proves beyond doubt that 1t was a precious article and fell 
an easy and immediate prey to the invaders and vandals Ordinary mirrors 
could not have been used in such a gorgeously decorated palace, on such a 
prominent space Ав may be presumed, these panels originally contained 
encaustic portraits or pictures executed on gold sheets with the help of paints 
and wax or lac by means of hot iron tools They might have displayed the 
vegetational motifs Only such encaustic and highly glittering material 
could have been in harmony with the atmosphere of the interior? 


There are two other series of panels above it before the vaults ın stalactite 
motif begin. Glass mosaics have very beautifully been associated with the 
stucco relief work 1n floral patterns on these panels ( Plate-III) ^ Guldastas 
with natural leaves and flowers emitting magnificently out of the typically 
Indian kalasa, with or without the glass-work, undoubtedly produce a 
gorgeously superb effect. “The use of the glass mosaics is not profuse; it has 
very judiciously been distributed with stucco for varied effect. The brilliant 
impression is unobliterable; the greenish murror pieces react beautifully on 
the white stucco curves of floral designs (Plate IV) 


The design was first of all drawn on the even surface of the final layer 
of fine plaster Тһе glass pieces of different size were then used to fill in 
the space according to the drawing, the cementing agent—highly refined 
gypsum mortar— being used again with each piece of glass separately Тһе 
outlines of the floral design were then overlaid with stucco forming, leaves 
and flowers over the glass pieces and at the same time covering efficiently all 
their joinings Thus the glass pieces have not been technically embedded 
in plaster; instead, they have been stuck to the final layer and have been 
stuccoed over It was not possible to prepare glass pieces in the form of 
leaves or flowers as was done with glazed-tiles Glass pieces were 
necessarily of irregular shape and size They had only the mirror quality 
Their simple combination could not have made the design: hence the 
inevitable use of stucco for forming and finalising the floral patterns and 
also for covering their uneven joinings. 


The glass pieces seem to have some highly reflecting composition in 
their background Its brilliant white seems to quiver delicately іп the 
artificial light It dazzles in flash or high-powered light Ordinary mirror 
cannot have such varying and such magnificent effects. The Byzantine artist 
no doubt used gold as the background for the glass mosaics, but here, 
because of its extreme white reflection without the shghtest yellow, it 
appears to be silver. 





(26) Thomas Keridge, The English factor at Ajmer, advised the East India Company (Cf 
Letters Recewed by the East India Company, Vol. II, London, 1897, рр 299-300) to invest 
1n novelties, toys, looking glasses, pictures painted 1n wax, etc , which the people much 
desire іп Іафа Such pictures, as 1t appears, were encaustic and were Imported, 
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Some broken panels in the side passages, which connect the two halls 
subsidiarily, reveal other important facts. Тһе kakia brick skeleton had a 
layer of plaster 1” thick at the first instance. Thereupon another layer of 
plaster 1/4" thick was overlaid which again had overlayers of finer plaster. 
Sufficient time seems to have been allowed to dry up each layer which dis- 
tinctly separated one with the other The final layer had the glass pieces set 
as detailed above 


The plaster used at the first instance is prepared with lime. The other 
layers, as has been analysed, are of gypsum specially prepared for the purpose. 
This plaster, though extremely light, is sufficiently strong and, as it seems, 
that ancient ingredients were mixed in its preparation, as for example, some 
pulses, gur, butter, milk of some plants, glue or gum. The most important 
feature of this plaster is, however, its extremely refined composition. It 
must have been powdered to perfection like *kajal' by continuous grounding 
and ‘Караа chhan.’ 


Some stucco panels which have no glass-work seem to have been pre- 
pared separately with the help of a standard ‘die’ and fixed at their present 
position as а whote ‘Thus the artist did not carve each flower and leaf 
separately but prepared the sheet of plaster with the standard die as a whole 
and fixed it Тһе broken parts have unmistakably disclosed this medieval 
secret. It was an innovation to save time, labour and cost, though it was 
tantamount to be mechanical and was done at the cost of the strength and 
stability of the ornamentation 


The construction 1s arcuate: the east and west sides of the inner hall 
have semi-soffits, these vaults and the vaults which support the ceilings of 
the two halls have Persian stalactite pattern Here also the glass-mosaic has 
very sparsely been distributed and its association with stucco relief is as 
graceful as 1s sometimes the combination of carving and inlay. The ceiling 
of the inner hall is circular, having an octagonal apex, while the outer hall 
has a rectangular flat ceibng. The ceiling of the entrance portal has curious 
incised stucco in conventional Persian design. The flat ceiling of the interior 
central portal joining the two halls is probably the best specimen of glass- 
mosaic with stucco relief and incised (Plate V). 


Embellishment by mosaic—stone tiles or glass—had been adopted for 
varied effect and subdued colourfulness Mosaic in naturally coloured stone 
pieces did not have the brilliant lustre of the mosaic of glazed-tiles. Glazed 
tile mosaic had proved to be less successful in the semi-dark interiors, and 
except for stray examples at Fatehpur Sikri, we do not come across their use 
in the interior apartments of the Mughal buildings. Climatic dictates of 
this region led the Mughal architect to plan dark and cool residential man- 
sions to provide for maximum comfort Glass mosaic work proved to be the 
best form of ornamentation for such secular buildings of the Mughals. 


The Shish-Mahal of Agra Fort is not a hammam as has generally been 
supposed because of the presence of water-tanks, water-channels and other 
water accessories. Such features were the normal provisions in palatial 
apartments during the period to which they belong; we find a water-shoot 
and a water-tank even in the Phansighar of Agra Fort. Hammams had 
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separately been arranged. The Shish-Mahal formed part of the palace, 
which seems to have been used mostly during the summer season ; 1t. is still 
extremely coo] and comfortable, even without the waterfall and the foun- 
tains. Denuded of most of its decoration, it is still reminiscent of the grace 
and grandeur of the Mughals who were great lovers of beauty and equally 
great patrons of arts and who considered any amount of labour and cost 
worth the superb effect a building finally presented. Their greatest contri- 
bution to the medieval architecture lies in the fact that under their guidance 
the artisan utilised foreign art inspirations but he adopted them in his own 
way; he never copied. He put every such art-inspiration to an Indian use 
suitable to the Indian environment and to the Indian taste The Shish-Mahal 
from this point of view stands unique. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF ISLAMIC COUNTRIES 
Joseph DeSomogyi* 


PART II 
à AFRICAN ISLAM 
(a) North Africa 


NE of the earliest conquests of Islam in the non-Arab world was North 
( Africa, populated Бу the Hamitic Berbers. With its different population 
1t contrasted not only with Asiatic Islam but also with its geography. 
From the Atlantic Ocean to the coastline opposite the island of Sicily it is 
traversed in west-east direction by the 1,500 miles long snow-capped and 
cedar-sloped chain of the Atlas Mountains. North of it there is a fertile 
coastal strip; south of ıt ıs the desert of the Sahara coming up to the Mediter- 
ranean shore west of Egypt Thus the whole area between the Atlantic coast 
and Egypt has many geographic and ethnographic features in common, for 
which reason ıt is commonly known by the term “The West," а/- Maghnrib in 
Arabic Іт has also received a special name іп Europe, The Berbery States, 
whose political past also showed the common characteristic that, occupied, 
as all of them except one were, by the Ottomans in the r6th century, these 
states managed to keep their semi-independence under their Berber chieftains 
who derived large-scale revenues from their piracy on Mediterranean shipping. 
It was through the European punitive expeditions against piracy that these 
states were, in the roth century, torn away from the Ottoman Empire and 
became dependencies of France and Italy The United States also joined 
the West European powers 1n sending expeditionary forces against Tripoli, 
Libya, during the Tripolitan War (1801-05). 


From west to east the four Berbery States are: 


Morocco, which never belonged to the Ottoman Empire but always | 
remained under indigenous dynasties until 1911 when it became French pro- 
tectorate, which lasted till 1056, 


Algeria, over which France gained complete control in 1874, subduing the 
Saharan region by 1909 , it was never a colony or a protectorate but an integral 
part of France until its independence 1n 1962, 


Tumsia, which, despite Italy's opposition, became a French protectorate 
in 1881 and remained so till its independence іп 1956; 





* Dr. Joseph DeSomogyi PH.D, D.sC., (Economics), formerly Professor, Oriental 
Institute of the Technical and Economic University of Budapest, Hungary 
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Libya, which was seized by Italy in 1912 after a war with the Ottoman 
Empire and became independent in 1951. 


The overwhelming majority of the population in these four new states of 
North Africa are Hamitic Berbers who speak Arabic and belong to the 
Mahkite school of Sunnite Islam. Politically, Morocco and Libya! are king- 
doms under nationalist dynasties, whereas Algeria and Tunisia are republics 
with democratic constitutions АП the four states are members of the 
Arab League. 


Мовоссо 


The westernmost country of North Africa is a land of contrasts. Its 
geographical position is exceptionally favourable , it has sea-coasts on both the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean, and in the 8-mile narrow Straits of 
Gibraltar, Africa's shortest crossing over to Europe Оп the other hand, due 
to its predominantly mountainous and desert land, economically it has until 
recently been a typically underdeveloped country, where production is only 
possible on both coastal regions with rather copious rainfall. Farming has 
remained unchanged from Biblical times. The area is 171, 305 sq. miles. The 
population in 1964 was 12,700,000 It has internationally important 
ports like Casablanca on the Atlantic coast with nearly 1 million inhabitants 
and Tangier, opposite to Gibraltar, with 200,000 inhabitants ts capital is 
the small Moorish-styled Atlantic port of Rabat with 250,000 inhabitants. 


Economy: 


Seventy per cent of the total population are engaged in agricuture, which 
provides for до per cent of the national income. Owing to irrigation the 
size of land under cultivation almost doubled between 1920 and 1955, the 
main areas being in the north the Rharb plain and Mekne's, 1n the west the 
Shaouia and the Doukkala plains, іп the east the Moulouya valley, and in 
the south the Sous valley. Ninety per cent of the arable land is occupied 
by native farmers, and the remainder by European, mainly French, settlers 
whose large farms, averaging 2,000 acres, supply 85 per cent of the citrus 
fruits, 15 per cent of the winter wheat, and 44 per cent of the summer wheat, 
moreover, the European farms furnish 60 per cent of the total agricultural 
exports. The French introduced agricultural credit and modern farming 
education, which have been continued by the national government in co- 
operation with agricultural extension centres 


In 1962-3 the major crops were 1,000 metric tons winter wheat 962, 
corn 329, summer wheat 325, barley 185 (Morocco being the rath largest 
producer), citrus fruits 504 (the oth largest producer), and olives 170 The 
quantity of wine produced by European settlers was 500,000 gallons. 


The figures for livestock were: sheep, 14,200, goats 9,500, and cattle 
2,500. They provided 4 million hides and skins, 12,000 m. tons of wool, and 
57,000 tons of meat. 


(x) This article was written before the overthrow of monarchy зп Libya, Ed. 
,.. ° 
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Sea-fishing, mainly of sardines, has centres in the ports of Casablanca, 
Safi, and Agadir. The catch in 1963 amounted to 127,000 m. tons It has 
developed since 1945. 


An important branch is forestry. Despite the excessive felling of trees 
in the past there are still ro million acres covered with forests The most 
important tree is the cork, of which Morocco is the 3rd largest producer in 
the world. Fruit and oak trees are also important, and so 1s alpha grass on 
the eastern steppes of the Atlas 


The raw materials of industry have been developed since 1920, and their 
production was doubled in the fifties. In the output of phosphate rock, 
with 8,550,000 m.tons in 1063, Morocco ranks third among the world's 
producers, and in manganese, with 335,000 m. tons in the same year, the 
eighth. Since 1958 oil output, with 75,000 m tons a year, is also important. 


Industrial power 1s obtained either by dams of irrigation 1n the Sous 
and Dra valleys or by hydro-electric stations, which in 1963 produced 92 
per cent of this sort of energy. 


The foundations of future industrial development are, consequently, 
laid. At present there are food industries (cheese, chocolate, oil, vinegar, 
fish preserves) and metal, cork and cotton industries About 200,000 crafts- 
men are occupied in old-stylish traditional home industries. 


Morocco's foreign trade shows an adverse balance. Іп 1963 its exports 
amounted to $384 million (phosphates $92 million, oranges $48 million, 
manganese $11 million), as against its imports of $447 million (sugar $39 
million, wheat $22 million, pharmaceuticals $12 million as well as machinery 
and ready-made goods of all sorts). Its trading partners were: France with 
42, the United States with ro, West Germany with 8, Britain and Spain 
about 5 per cent each of the total foreign trade. 


Transportation and Communications ` 


Owing to its two-ocean geographical situation, Shipping is Morocco’s 
most important connection with the outer world In 1960, 19,000 vessels 
with 26 million net tonnage entered and cleared the ports Morocco had in 
1961 39 ocean-going vessels with 75,000 net tonnage Its ports have only 
been developed in the 20th century by France and Spain іп their respective 
zones. Its main port 1s Casablanca on the Atlantic coast, with 1 million 
inhabitants, three-fourth of the phosphate exports pass through it The 
second most important port 1s Safi, south of Casablanca, the world's most 
important sardine port Тһе third most important port 15 Tangier, on the 
Strait of Gibraltar. Less important аге Mogedor, Er Jadida ( Mazaghan ) 
and Rabat on the Atlantic coast 


The road-net made up 40,000 miles ( 22,000 miles metalled ) 1n 1964, and 
the car park 157,000 passenger cars and 53,000 commercial cars. Railroad 
construction did {поё begin until 1922 , in 1964 ıt had 1,760 miles in length, 
40 per cent of which 15 electrified. Its main lines are from Casablanca to 
Marrakech, Rabat, Safi, and Fez, from Tangier to Fez, and Oujda to 
Colomb-Be'char. 
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Morocco’s importance in air traffic is on the increase. In 1964 it had 
19 airports Its national air service, the Royal Air Maroo, with connections 
with Europe and Africa, carried 370,000 passengers and about 6,000 m. tons 
of freight. 


Algeria : 

Territorially, the most extensive North African country is Algeria. 
With its area of 920,000 sq. miles it 1s almost seven times as large as 
Morocco, yet its population of 11 million is somewhat less than Morocco's. 
This is due to Algeria's poorer soil It consists of three zones: the seacoastal 
tell, the Saharan Atlas with the adjoining highlands (erg), and, largest of all, 
the desert. The soil 1s of limited value and not rich in minerals either. 


For agriculture only one-tenth of the soil is usable, but for intensive 
cultivation only three per cent of the total land. This comprises the >, a 
strip of valleys and slopes stretching like a garden between Morocco and 
Tunisia on the Mediterranean coast. Three-quarters of the total population 
live on 1t, producing one-third of the national output. The total cultivated 
area 15 10,250,000 acres; it produced 24 million m tons of grain and 420 
million gallons of wine іп 1960. Whine production is done entirely by 
European landholders, as also the growth of potatoes, citrus, vegetables, 
cotton cork, and esparto grass On the other hand, the production of 
olives, figs, dates and pulse is mostly in Muslim hands on the inland slopes 
of the Atlas, where they also graze the whole livestock, consisting in 1960 
of 5 million sheep, 2,500,000 goats, 600,000 head of cattle, 200,000 camels, 
and 120,000 horses, mules, and asses 


Before World War II, industry, which accounted for 28 per cent of the 
total national production, was not important. Apart from the Moorish-style 
domestic industries in the old towns of the cities, modern industry is mostly 
due to European activities Until 1956 iron ores (2 million metric tons in 
1962), zinc, lead, coal, and phosphates were mined in smaller quantities. 
However, everything was pushed into the background when, from 1956 vast 
oil and gas deposits were discovered in the Algerian Sahara. The most 
important ones were discovered 1n 1957 at Edjele’ and Hassi Messaud, and 
іп 1959 at El Gassi Ол 1962, 275 oil-wells were dug, with the total pro- 
duction of 20,500,000 m tons іп 1962 Very soon oil pipelines were laid 
leading from Edjele’ to Skirra, in Tunisia, and from Hass: Messaud to 
Bougie In the same region natural gas was also discovered, in 1954 at 
Djebel Benga, and in 1956 at Hass: R’Mel; for its conduction the gas 
pipeline was laid from Hassi Messaud to Hass: R'Mel-Mostaganem-Oran- 
Algiets 

Of course, the discovery of oil and gas has revitalised Algerian economy 
from 116 rather weak position. Most of 31 has been exported in crude form 
to refiners organized by a French consortium of major producers; in 1964, 
their investment in Algerian oil and gas output was estimated at S 3 billion. 
Thus Algeria hasbecome the eighth largest producer of crude oilin the world. 


Sixty-five per cent of Algeria's foreign trade is carried on with France. 
Its balance of trade is unfavourable, but it may change with the increasing oil 


° , ° 
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exports. In 1962, the value of the total imports amounted to Frs. 4,318,000,000, 
the main items being machinery, textiles, chemical products, motor vehicles 
and sugar. In the same year Algeria exported to the value of 
Frs. 1,900,000,000, the main items being oil, gas, citrus, оп ore, and 
vegetables. 


Transportation and Communacations * 


In 1960, Algeria had а road-net of 80,000 kms, all government-owned. 
Its car park consisted of 170,000 passenger motor-cars and 75,000 commercial 
freight-cars. In the same year, its railroad-net amounted to 4,600kms Its 
merchant fleet had a total tonnage of 72,000, and the total freight carried 
by it in 1960 amounted to 22 5 million m. tons, owing to the increase of the 
oil exports. The air traffic was provided by 65 air-fields in the early ‘sixties 
Its government agency, the Air Algeria, carried, 1n 1963, 350,000 passengers 
and 4,300 m. tons of goods АП the international airlines have regular con- 
nections with Algeria. 


The whole traffic of Algeria centres ın its capital, Algiers, іп the middle 
of its Atlantic coast, with 900,000 inhabitants. 


TUNISIA 


The smallest but the most fertile of the Atlas countries is Tunisia, with 
an area of 48,332 sq. miles and a population of 4,200,000 in 1963 Its 
fertility and easy accessibility from Sicily made it the best-known and most- 
preferred Muslim land of the Maghrib ın Europe Before World War I it 
had an Italian colony of 88,000, as against 46,000 Frenchmen and 11,300 
Ahglo-Maltese. It was owing to the large Italian colony that France took 
the country under its protectorate in 1881, leaving the Muslim ruler, the 
Беу, as the titular head of the country It remained loyal to France during 
World War II, and it was only after the war that in March, 1956, a growing 
nationalist movement led to its independence as a republic 


North of the Atlas Mountains the coast 1s well-watered, consisting of 
succulent grasslands, cork forests, and ohve and orange groves, where the 
majority of the population lives South of the Atlas, the arid desert of the 
Sahara ends, covering two-fifths of the whole country. 


Economy: 


Tunisia is the richest North African country in natural resources Its 
three main agricultural products are wheat, with an output of 580,000 т tons 
іп 1963; wine, with an output of 180,000 m. tons in the same year; and olive 
oil, of which it is the third largest producer in the world, with about 45,000 m 
tons a year. The northern forests abound 1n cork trees; in the south there 
are about 3 million palm-trees yielding 35,000 tons of dates annually. 
In minerals, the most important 1s the output of phosphate rock, with 
2,367,000 m. tons in 1963, and theiron ore, with 845,000 m. tons іп the same 
year. Lead and zinc are also noticeable as mining products. Petroleum in 
commercial quatities was discovered in 1964. 
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As regards industry, in addition to traditional cottage industries like 
spinning, carpet-weaving, and saddle-making, modern food, chemical, and 
agricultural industries have come into being, aided by the development of 
hydraulic power 


Its foreign trade has 1ts chief markets in Algeria, in the Mediterranean 
European countries, and, until World War II, in Britain. Its balance of 
trade remained adverse throughout. Thus, іп 1963 its exports amounted to 
$125 million, including phosphates for $25 million, wines for 
$24,400,000, and olive oil for $23,600,000 At the same time, its imports 
amounted to $222 mullion, including manufactured goods for 
$51 million, wheat for $19,300,000, sugar for 6,600,000, barley for $5,700,000 
as well as all sorts of machinery, implements, and chemical products. Britain 
has ceased to be the chief trading partner since World War II, France now 
being the largest with 52 per cent, followed by Italy and the United 
States, with 15 per cent each, of the total value of trade. 


Transportation and Communications: 


For shipping Tunisia has excellent ports in its capital, Tunis (with 
450,000 inhabitants), in Sfax, Bizerte, and Sousee with regular connections 
with the whole Mediterranean area, by 4,000 vessels with a traffic of 5 million 
m. tons a year. These ports are connected with each other and the bordering 
Algeria by both roads and railroads. Іп 1963 Tunisia had nearly 16,000 km 
of roads, one-third of which were main roads, and 2,000 km ot railroads, 
three-fourths of which were state-owned. In 1963 its car park consisted of 
19,000 private and 28,000 commercial cars, and its railroads carried in 1960 
over 3 million passengers and nearly 3 millionm tons of goods. In air traffic 
Tunisia is accessible to the main international airplane companies. Its 
national company ıs the Tunis-Air, and its main airportisat El Аоша Тһе 
passenger air service amounted to the carriage of 200,000 passengers in 1963. 
With all the modernization ot its transport, the southern desert is still the 
home of the millennium-old camel transport 


` LIBYA 


The coast between Tunisia and Egypt was, m antiquity, a fertile garden 
producing grain and oil. However, in historical times a change in climate 
made the Sahara desert advance northwards, and under Ottoman rule, from 
1555 to 1911, 1t became а sterile land with slaves as its main export from 
1714 onward under the real rulers, the piratical Qaramanlı dynasty. Occu- 
pied by Italy in 1912, it became an Italian colony for thirty years. Іп 
World War II, 1942-3, ıt was а battlefield and was occupied by British 
troops. After having remained under Franco-British Joint administration 
until 1949, In accordance with a United Nations decision, it became, on 
December 24,1955, an independent kingdom under the dynasty of the 
Idrisids. 

Its area is 680, 000 sq. miles, with a population of 1,700,000 іп 1966. 
These two figures taken together indicate the desert character of the country. 
It consists of three parts: Tripolitania in the west, with the capital Tripoli, 
the seat of the king and government, with 200,000 inhabitants; Cyrenaica 
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in the east, the provincial capital of Benghazi, with 71,000 inhabitants; and’ 
Fezzan in the south, with the provincial capital of Sabhah with 8,000 
inhabitants. 


Economy As an arid desert country, Libya is devoid of natural 
resources. Eighty per cent of its population lives on extensive agriculture 
and grazing Its main products are fruits hke citrus, figs, dates and almonds 
with an output of 10,000 m tons in 1963—citrus, figs, and almonds as well 
as olives—with an output of 20,000 m. tons in 1963—used for oil-making, 
and vegetables and cereals in seasonal rotation. In the desert and semi- 
desert area esparto grass grows in a wild state itis used for the manufacture 
of banknotes and other kinds of high-graded paper. In the same area 
forage is grown for the live-stock of sheep, goats, camels and horses. 


Until 1958 salt was the only important mineral, of which 19,000 m. tons 
were mined іп 1963 In 1958 oil was discovered and gave an international 
importance to Libya In 1963 no less than 23 foreign companies prospected 
ой. The three main areas are: (a) Zelten, near Benghazi, where oil was 
discovered by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 1n April, 1959, (b) 
Dehra, between Ттіроп and Benghazi, discovered in 1958, (с) Beda, near the 
border of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, discovered by Caltex іп 1959 At the 
end of 1964, the total production of the Libyan’ oil-wells amounted to 
one million barrels a day ? 


Libya's industry consists of processing of fishes and sponges (largely in 
the hands of Greeks and Italians) as well as pressing and refining of vegetable 
oil and processing of tobacco. 


Owing to its rich oil-fields, Libya’s foreign trade has now a favourable 
balance of trade In 1963 its exports amounted to $337 million, of which 
011 alone accounted for $329 Imports amounted to $239 million, including 
motor vehicles $27 million—1ron and steel $25 million and wheat $6 million. 
Libya has three main trading partners. Britain, taking 35 per cent of its 
exports and supplying 18 per cent of its imports; Italy taking 19 per cent 
of its exports and supplying 24 per cent of its imports, and the United 
States taking 8 per cent of its exports and supplying 19 per cent of its imports. 


Transportation. For shipping the port of Tripoli is the most important 
centre through which three-fourths of the total sea-traffic passes. Benghazi 
has a great future as the ой port of the country Its railroad net amounts 
to 225 miles, and along the coast there 1s a good motor road built by the 
Italians in 1938, In 1963 40,000 motor vehicles ran оп its roads [Its air 
traffic 1s less developed than that of the other three Barbary States. 


(b) Saharan Africa: 


The largest desert on earth, the Sahara (іп Arabic, ‘desert’ ), stretches 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Nile and the highland of Ethiopia іп 


(2) In 1966, 15 companies explored or produced oil, and 2 refineries were built, Seven pipe- 
Imes are under construction 
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west-eastern direction, and from the Atlas Mountains to nearly Equatorial 
Africa i in north- -southern direction. As such 1ts northern zone intrudes into 
the four countries of Maghrib 


Economically, it has had the most extraordinary career in the world 
It was regarded for millenniums as impassable, and ıt wasnot until 1828 that 
the French explorer Rene Canle first crossed ıt both ways. More recently, 
its yast mineral resources werg discovered, notably oil since World War ТІ, 
and exploited. Now the Sahara has become one of the most valuable parts 
of Africa This has altered. its political aspect too Formerly a nominal 
Erench possession, since World War II five independent states and a Spanish 
colony of old standing have arisen jn the central and southern tracts of 
the Sahara. 


Tug NEW STATES OF THE SAHARA 
The Republic of the Sudan . 


The largest of the new Saharan states 15 the Sudan. It was a British- 
Egyptian condominium: between 1899 and 1945, andit became an independent 
republic on J January 1956. Ít comprises the middle basins oÍ the White 
and Blue Nile rivers with an area of 967,500 sq. mi. In 1964 its population 
was 13 millions The inhabitants are of Nubian, Arab, and Negro ancestry. 
Itis entirely a Muslim state. 


The Sudan's economy is of agricultural] character Its staple food is 
millet, which is grown on 2; 500, 000 асгев. Its most important product 1s the 
long-staple Egyptian cotton of a very high quality. Its cotton crop exceeds 
600,000 bales a year. It is for the promotion of its crop that, from 1926 on- 
wards, the Gezira Irrigation Schemé has been developed by a dam at Sennar 
on the Blue Nile ` Ву it tHe cotton production was by 1958 extended to an 
area of 1,800,000 acres The scheme is based on partnership cooperation, 
the government ‘supplying water, and the farmers labour, moreover, the far- 
mers may grow grain and pulses for their own consumption The Sudan has 
nearly full monopoly i in güm arabic, and hasasizable annual crop of 145,000 
m. tons of sesdme seed. Its livestock consists of camels, sheep, and cattle. 


Its minerals are of minor importance Gold, copper, manganese, ron 
and mica are industrially of little importance Its industries are cement and 
canning factories, a brewery, power stations, dockyards, and railroad shops 


Not having oil resources, it has an adverse balance of trade In 1963 its 
exports amounted to $226 million, cpiton accounting for $131 million and 
gum arabic $16 million. Its imports amounted to $285 million —motor 
vehicles $22,600,000, oil products $16,700,000, and iron and steel $14,500,000. 
The chief trading partners are Britain, taking, 18 per cent of 1ts exports and 
Supplying 29 per cent of its imports, India, with 15 and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively , and West Germany, with 10 апа 6 рег cent, respectively 


The Sudan's transport is mamly based on river-shipping on a stretch of 
1,500 miles of the Nile and and its tributaries. In land traffic it has only a 
few modern roads with a car park of 31,000 motor vehicles in 1963. More 
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developed ıs rdilrdad-net which reached the length of 2,700 thiles in 1959, its 
main line connecting the capital of Khartum ( with 136,000 inhabitants in 
1963) with the largest city of Omdurman (with 167,000 inhabitants in 1963). 
Since, 1947 ıt has had a state-owned Sudan Airways, carrying annually about 
100,000 passengers and 2,000 tons a year. 


Chad: 


Perched on the border between the Sahara and the Sudan round the 
Lake Chad, Chad 1s the second largest of the new Saharan countties, , Ít has 
ari áteà of 495,752 sq. mı and, іп 1963, a population of 2,800,000. It became 
Independent on 11 August 1960 within the French Union. 


Its northern half is а lifeless desert, except for palm grove oases, its 
southern half is savanna where big game (elephants, buffaloes, lions, and 
leopards) roam about, an ideal hunting area It is inhabited by Negroid 
peoples mixed with Arab immigrants Over half the population, that of the 
north, is Muslim, whereas 1n the south tribal religious practices prevail. 


Its economy is 96 per cent farming and livestock herding. For domestic 
consumption millet, sorghum, yams, rice, and sweet potatoes are produced. 
Its commercial crop is cotton grown in rotation with peanuts. In 1963, 
the crop of peanuts reached 140,000 m, tons, and those of cotton-seed 62,000, 
of cotton-lint 33,000, and of dates 25,000 m. tons. 


The balance of its foreign trade is advetse: іп 1962, its éxports 
amounted to $16,500,000 (of which raw cotton alone was $11, 400,000), 
and its imports to $29,100,000 (of which motor vehicles accountet for 
$3,300,000. ой products $2,600,000, and cotton fabrics $1,500,000) — Chad's 
chief foreign trading partner 1s France, with over one half of its total value 
of exports and imports. 


Transport 15 rather undeveloped in Chad. Its mdin river, the Chari, is 
only navigable for 5 months a year There аге no railroads, and only a few 
roads, the total length being 1,000 miles witli all-weather surfaces Most of 
its foreign freight 1s transported by air from 5 major airports, the most 
important being that of the capital, Fort Lamy (with 94,000 inhabitants 
1n 1963). 


Niger: 


Niger, 15 one of the most arid and inaccessible countries. It is situated 
north of the river of the same name, and has an area of 490,000 sq miles. 
Since 3 August 1960 it has been an independent republic as a member of the 
French Union. Its population of over 3 millions in 1963 is Negro, mainly 
Haussas, 70 per cent of whom are Muslims. 


Most of its area is barren, such as the Sahara in the north, and the 
savanna of the central region, where nomad tribes roam about in search of 
water. Its southernmost part is a narrow strip along the Niger River where 
most of the population dwells in villages surrounded by fields of peanuts 
(crop of 1963 · 223,000 m. tons) and cassava (crop of 1963: 138,000 m. tons). 
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As regards minerals, only tin is mined in the central highland in the sizable 
quantity of 55,000 m. tons in 1963. 


Its foreign trade has an adverse balance In 1064, 1tsexports amounted to 
$20 million (the peanuts alone taking $13 million ), and its imports 1n 1962 to 
$22,700,000 with cotton fabrics at $3,500,000, motor vehicles at $2,700,000, 
and sugar and honey at $1,400,000). Its chief trading partner is France with 
over 60 per cent of its total trade 


As a typical landlocked Saharan country, its transport 1s undeveloped 
There are no railroads, and its main road connects the capital of Niamey 
(with 30,000 inhabitants) with the other sizable city of Zinder Its car park 
consisted of 72,300 motor vehicles in 1963 In view of its closed-in geogra- 


phical situation, there are good prospects for the development of air traffic 
in the future 


Mah: 


Under this name there existed between the 13th and the mid-17th 
century a mighty Negro Muslim empire in West Africa, with Timbuktu 
as its centre Part of it was conquered by France by 1896 and 
named The French Sudan. In 1558 it became the autonomous Sudanese 
Republic in the French Community. In the following year 1t joined the Mali 
Federation, а loose union of the Sudanese Republic with the Republic of 


senegal. When it was dissolved in 1960, the former Sudanese Repubhc 
became Republic of Mah. 


Its area is 465,000 sq. miles and it has a population of 4,500,000 
two-thirds of whom are Muslims, and one-third belong to tribal animistic 
religions. Its capital of Bamako had 120,000 inhabitants 1n 1961 


Formerly a member of the French Commonwealth, it severed its ties 
with it in 1960, and joined the Union of Independent African States 


Economically, it is its southern part that 1s important with its crops of 
millet and sorghum with 820,000 m tons, of cassava with 160,000 m tons, 
of peanuts with 110,000 m. tons, and of maize with 58,000 m tons in 1962. 


In its central and northern arid sections grazing predommates Its mineral 
wealth 15 still unexploited. 


In foreign trade it has a very adverse balance. In 1963 its exports 
amounted to $10,600,000 consisting of ground-nuts, dried fish, and skins, 
whereas 115 imports reached the value of $34,200,000 with food-stuffs, motor- 
cars, о! and building materials for its main items. Its main trading partner 
was France supplying 39 per cent of its imports and taking 19 per cent of 
its exports To diminish its adverse balance of trade, textile mills and 
slaughter-houses are projected for promoting its cotton and beef exports 


The main artery of its transport is the railroad line Kayes-Bamako- 
Kondikoro, with a junction to the Kayes-Dakar line in Senegal. Its road-net 
is 13,000 kms long, but only 700 kms are metalled and usable all the year 
round. The navigable length of the Niger is 1,800 kms In 1963 it had 
9,000 motor cars. Air traffic tends to play an increasingly important part 
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in this land-locked country In 1963 it carried 25,000 passengers and 
900 m. tons of freight, mainly from the chief airport of Bamako 


Mawuntama : 


A hilly block of the Sahara desert with a sea-shore on the Atlantic is the 
westernmost Saharan country In the Middle Ages ıt was a centre of Islamic 
scholarship, and also the homeland of the Berbers who in the lith century 
destroyed the Negro kingdom of Ghana and conquered North Africa and 
Spain under the Almoravid and the subsequent Almohade dynasties from 
the 11th to the 13th century. It was not until 1815 that France penetrated 
it; she established her protectorate over 1t in 1903 as part of French West 
Africa. In 1958 it became an autonomous independent republic within the 
French Commonwealth 


Situated north of the Senegal River, 14 is bordered by the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Spanish Sahara, Algeria, Mali and Senegal It has an area of 
420,000 sq. miles. and a population of about 1 million, 5 per cent of whom 
are Moors, i.e, Arabs and Berbers, and the rest are Negroes. АП are 
Muslims. 


Since the greater part of its area 1s sandy desert of the Sahara, from the 
standpoint of economy it 1s the rainy and fertile coastal strip that matters 
In 1056 there was a sizable hvestock of 5,500,000 sheep and goats, 
900,000 cattle, and 300,000 camels Its chief agricultural products in 1963 
were 100,000 m tons of millet, 10,000 m tons of dates, and 6,000 m tons of 
maize. More important ате its топ оге mines discovered especially since 
1964, which are expected to yield 6 million tcns of поп ore a year. 
Already before that date, in 1963, there were 1, 300,000 m tons of iron ore 
mined. 


Mauritania's foreign trade was, before the exploitation of the iron mines, 
very adverse. In 1963 115 exports amounted to $4,900,000, the main items 
being in 1962 fish valued at $880,000, and gums and resins $1,75000. On 
the other hand, its imports reached the $30 million mark in 1963, the main 
items being railroad equipment and vehicles $12 million and motor vehicles 
$1,700,000. Its chief trading partner is France, taking 48 per cent cf its 
exports and supplying 73 per cent of its imports 


Mauritania has three cities of importance Its capital is Nouakchott оп 
the Atlantic coast, with 5,700 inhabitants іп 1961 It ıs the terminal of the 
main railroad line leading along the border of Spanish Sahara The largest 
city 1s Kae'di on the border of Senegal, with 8,500 inhabitants іп 1960 Its 
‘main port is Port E/tienne on the border of Spanish Sahara it 15 going to be 
the port for the iron ore export, and 1s connected by a railroad with tbe iron 
mines 


The total number of motor vehicles іп 1963 was 4,130. 
Spanish West Africa | 
Spain's West African possessions comprise two colonies. Oneis an enclave 
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in Morocco; as a matter of fact, ıt was ceded to Spain by. Morocco in 1860 
büt was really. occupied by Spain on 6 April 1934 It is the port of Ifni 
with the surrounding land, with an area of 580 sq. miles and a population 
of 54,000 in 1964, mostly Muslim Berbers who fish off-shore and gtaze boats 
or grow al-falfa, grapes, corn, wheat, oats, and dates. 


The other area is Spanish Sahata; between Morocco arid Matiritania; 
with an area of 102,830 sq. miles and a population of 37,000 Berbets iri i960: 
Consisting of the old colonies of Rio de Oro and Saguiet el-Hamra, it iš an 
arid land. Its economy is based on fishing and the growing of cocoa which 
15 148 main commercial product. Its capital is El Arü/ni with 4 to 5,000 
inhabitants It is also 11s main port, situated opposite Las Palmas; the Ináiti 
port of the Spanish Canary Islands. 


For lack of statistics no information can be given about its transport. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL Basis OF SAHARAN TRADE 


The Софийдйуйев: There has always, been trade cartied on betwéen the 
Ailas countries Of thé Maghrib on a higher cultural and economic level and 
the underdeveloped area south of the Sahara desert comprising the arid : зерре 
zone extending southward to the forest area Formerly, the geographical 
text-books gave the name of Sudan to the whole steppe zone exteriding from 
the Nile to the Atlantic coast; however, in recent times tliis name Hàs been 
used only for the Republic of. Sudan, i.e , the former Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
since 1ts western portion is occupied by the independent republics of Chad, 
Niger; Malı; and Mauritanıa as well as Spanish Sahara. 


Until the coming of the motor-car im thè 20th century, thé Camel was 
Sed t6 carry gooüs across the desert 


u 


The main commodities of trans-Saharan trade were in the south-north 
direction, first of all, gold and Negro slaves; then. secondarily, i ivory, fhino- 
cero hörn ostrich feathers, ebony, skins, сіуес апа pepper, finally, of minor 
importánce жеге cdla-nutš, şemı- Precious stohés, and cloth and leather goods 
made by the Haussas In the north-south direction the maih exports _ were 
salt, linen, silk and cottori cloths, copper utensils and tools of all sorts as well 
as wrought i iron; secotidatily, paper, Islàmic books weapons (шашу үре; 
cowrie shells-used for money ; finally, cattle, horses, sugar, fruit árid beads 


In North Africa, this trade Was organized and findhted by white Europ- 
ean and Arab- Berber-mercliahts who provided the capital and orgañizéd ihe 
regular camel caravans South of the desert, it was similarly white, yet later 
also mixed-blooded merchants who carried on the trade with North Africa, 
though Negroes were regularly émployed for the carriage of the exports to 
the southern markets. 


The Routes: Throughout the centuries of Islamic domination there 
developed a network of trade routes connecting North Africa with the southern 
steppe zone. Its terminals were: in the north, Fez and Marrakesh in Morocco, 
Constantine in Algeria, Tunis and Quairouan i in Tunisia; in the sout 
Djenne, Goa, and Timbuktu in Mali, and Kano in Nigeria, i.e., south of Niger. 
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There have developed four main routes of trans-Saharan trade: 


(1) the Wéstern Route, from Morocco, via Sijilmasa, and the salt mines 
of Térhazza and "Táoudeniii, and Ataouane to Timbuktu on the Niger and 
places v west ‘of it; 


(2) the Central Route, from Tunis by Quairouan in Tunisia, then by 
Ghudāmis and Ghāt in the Algerian-Libyan border, then by air and Agades 
in Niger, to end in Käno, Nigeria; 


(8) {Не Eastern Route, from Tripoli in Libya, by Murzuk in Libya, and 
Bilma in "Niger, to the Lake Chad; 


(4) the Forty Days' Route, from Asyüt 1n Egypt, by El Fasher 1n the 
Sudan, to Lake Chad: the Asyüt-El Fasher section having becn used from 
the earliest antiquity 


The Western Route was the most important economically because it was 
r 
along that тоше that Ghana obíained gold—the source of which was between 
the Senegal and the Faleme rivers— in exchange for salt from ihe mines 
named among the stations of that route 


Routes of secondary importance were: 


(5) from Morocco to Cairo by Insalah and Ghudamis, formerly used by 
North African pilgrims but superseded later by the sea route of Tangier- 
Alexandria ; 


(6) from Tripoli by Ghudàmis ара Insalah to Timbuktu ; 


(7) from Benghazi in Libya by Wahat to Kufra in the same country, 
brought i into prominence by the Sanusi niovement and superseding some of 
the older routes ; 


(8) from Ouargla by Insalah to Zinder, through Algeria and Niger ; 


(9) from Colomb Be'char in Algeria by Tessalit іп Mali to the Upper 
Niger River ; 


(10) from South Morocco by Atar in Mauritania and Nioro in Mali to 
the Senegal River. 


Sporadic and insufficient as our 1nformation is of the trans-Saharan trade 
in the 19th century, ‘it appears certain that these routes brought the Saharan 
area into touch with the higher civilization of North Africa, which, on a small 
scale though, led to the rise of urban civilization with textile and leather 
industries as well as agricultural production for both men and caravan camels 
The trade by these routes essentially contributed to the rise of market economy 
amidst primitive subsistence economy 


The Markets: One of the-most 1mportant consequences of trans-Saharan 
trade was the emergence of urban centres of population by the’ permanent 
settlement of North African and Middle Eastern people in the southern steppe 
area. The most significant centres originated in the area of present-day Mali. 
2:7 to their geographical position, they have subsisted from the Middle 

Ages to our day as markets 
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The most important market was Timbuktu (Tombouctou) on the Niger 
River, where the waterway is crossed by caravan routes of the desert. As early 
as the 13th century it was the most 1mportant store-house of salt from the 
region of Terhazza and Taoudenni, and Mediterranean merchandise on the one 
hand, and slaves, ivory, gold, millet, rice, and cola-nuts from the Upper Niger 
on the other 


It was at the peak of Timbuktu's prosperity that 1t was visited by Leo 
Africanus, the Moorish traveller, between 1509 and 1513, who emphasized its 
importance as a trading centre for both linen and cotton cloths, mostly of 
Lombardian origin. and Islamic manuscripts. Timbuktu’s caravan trade was 
not only enormous formerly, but it considerably increased in the 19th 
century when gold, salt, and cola-nuts were still important staples in its 
market Its gold trade later did not develop, partly because of the exhaustion 
of many alluvial gold deposits 1n the present Mah, and partly because the car- 
riage of the gold from the mines of that area has mostly been diverted to the 
West African coast However, it has kept 11 importance as a food market, 
both for durra ( “Negro corn" ) and vegetable butter coming mainly from the 
south-western region Less important 1s it for the cotton of Kano. 


South-west of Timbuktu, Djenne, on the Niger River, was the most 
important market where gold from the south was exchanged for salt from the 
north It was also famous for its cotton-and cloth-weaving as well as its 
boat-building and river-shipping. 


West of Timbuktu, Gao, on the Niger River, was, from the 8th century 
onward an important market for livestock and butter. Leo Africanus noticed 
its importance as a trading centre for the cloths of Berbery and Europe 
Now it is the southern terminus of the trans-Saharan bus-line, and has a 
regular steamer connection with Timbuktu 


The Saharan Oil: 


The most recently discovercd oil area of the earth is the Sahara. It was 
in January, 1956, that oil production started іп the Algerian Sabara, and it 
was in 1958 that it began in the Libyan Sahara Тһе first oil shipment left 
the Algerian Sahara in 1959 and the Libyan Sahara 1n 1961. 


Already 1n 1964 the whole Saharan region exported 67 million m. tons of 
oil—26 million m. tons from the Algerian, and 41 million m. tons from the 
Libyan, section In the Algerian Sahara the French and in the Libyan the 
United States capital 15 active Even іп independent Algeria 70 per cent of 
the oil 1s produced by the French, 18 per cent by the Royal-Dutch-Shell 
Company, and only 12 per cent by the Algerian State. 

While the Algerian Saharan oil is conducted by pipelines of 7-800 kms to 
reach the Algerian coast, Libya's oil-wells being near the coast, have no such 
transportation problem. At the end of 1965, Libya was already the 7th 
largest oil producer of the world. 

In order to evaluate the significance of Saharan oil, let us cast a glance 
at the world's oil production after World War II. From 1938 to 1964, the 
world production of oil increased from 27 to 1,400 million m. tons a year. 
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Its carriage made l/5th of the world's total trade in 1938, and 1/2 in the 
mid-'sixties. While before World War II about 15 per cent of the oil came 
from the Middle East, in the mid-sixties 55 per cent of the world production 
was Middle Eastern oil, which was more than the share of Latin America, 
which was 30 per cent of the total output but was carried entirely to the 
Western hemisphere. Saharan oil at the samc time figured with 7 per cent of 
the world's total output. 


Much greater is the importance of Saharan oil for Europe. Before World 
War II, Europe's oil provision was Atlantic-oriented, 1 e , it mostly came from 
the area of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea Since World War II, 
Europe's oil needs have been more and more met across the Mediterranean. 
the ratio of Mediterranean oil shipments was about 40 per cent of the world's 
total in 1964, when Europe received 80 per cent of its 01] through the Medi- 
terranean' 67 per cent from the Middle East, 14 per cent from the Sahara, 
9 per cent from other non-European sources, and 10 per cent from European 
oil sources. These percentages refer to the Common Market countries only. 


The total 300 million m. tons of oil are carried through the Mediterranean 
by three routes: (1) the M1ddle Eastern oil is carried through the Suez Canal, 
which is used by about 40 per cent of the Persian oil, by 20 per cent of the 
Saudi Arabian, and by 65-70 per cent of the Kuwait oil [п 1963, about 
half of Europe's oil imports used the Suez Canal (2) The route of the Saharan 
oil 18 much shorter to the 3 main south European ports of Marseilles, Genoa, 
and Trieste. (3) Soviet and Rumanian oil 1s carried from Black Sea ports 
through the straits ofthe Bosphorus and the Dardanellesto Europe. Theretore, 
from the point of view of transport geography, Saharan oil 1s more advanta- 
geous for Europe than Middle Eastern or Black Sea oil. Not only does it 
have the shortest sea passage to make to the European ports but it 1s also free 
of tolls. On the other hand, Middle Eastern oil has either to pay the Suez 
Canal tolls or, for using the pipelines of Tripolis and балда, the Lebanon, or 
Banyas, Syria, it has to pay $ 1 00 per ton levied by the Arab transit 
countries on oil shipment 

Small wonder that already in 1964 the Sahara was the eighth largest 
source of crude oil in the world, especially its Algerian area Most of the 
Algerian crude oil is exported to refineries organized in a French consortium 
of major producers, whose investment in Algerian oil was, in 1964, estimated 
at $1 3. billion In January of that year, Prime Minister Ahmad Ben Bella 
stated that the next pipeline would be built in Algeria In May, 1964, he 
demanded that the Algerian goveinment be given a share 1n the incomes of 
the companies, and that an equal share of 50—50 per cent of profit-sharing 
should be revised 


B SUBSsAHARAN AFRICA 


The southern steppe fringe of the Sahara down to the Central African 
forest zone isthe southern border of African Muslim population Asa matter 
of course, Islam extends more to the south in East Africa, opposite the Arabian 
Peninsula, than in West Africa where it is mixed up with populations of other 
creeds, Christianity or pagan animism. 
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Somaha; The southern outlet of the Red Sea is bordered in Africa by the 
Somali Peninsula, a large, hot, and dry highland fringed by a barren coastal 
strip. Pelitically, it is shared by Ethiopia and the three former Somalilands. 
Ethnagraphically, it is inhabited by Muslim Hamitic population, 


It was out of the former British Somaliland protectorate and the former 
Italian colony of the same name that the Republic of Somalia was founded 
on 1 July 1960 It is bordered by the Gulf of Aden, the Indian Ocean 
Kenya and Ethiopia, has an area of 246,201 sq miles and in 1963 hada 
population of 2,300,000. Its capital of Mogadishu ( Mogadiscia) has 90,000 
inhabitants 


Owing to its semi-desert character, scanty and irregular rainfall, only 

15 per cent of its area is cultivable Therefore, its economy is based on 
animal husbandry: on wandering pasturage of camels, cattle, sheep and 
oats. Known to ancient Egypt as “ the land of aromatics” for its frankin. 
cense and myrrh, its main vegetable products are now sorghum, produced in 
62,000 m tons, and bananas, grown in 91,000 m tons in 1963. Its mineral 
product is salt, mined to the extent of 1,800 m. tons in the same year. Along 
the north coast of the peninsula tunny-fish and shark are salted and sun-dried: 


Its foreign trade is of ап adyerse balance, In 1962 it exported to the 
value of $25 million, out of which bananas amounted to $ 11,200,000 and it 
imported for $38 million, the main item being cotton fabrics $3,700,000 motor 
vehicles $2,800,000 and rice $2,700,000. Its chief trading partners are: 
Italy, which takes 52 pei cent of its exports and supplies 30 per cent of its 
imports; Saudi Arabia, which takes 25 per cent of its exports and supplies 
4 per cent of its imports. 


Its transport is undeveloped. It has no rail-roads, and its road-net of 
9,400 miles cannot be used by motor traffic all the year round. In 1963 it 
had 8,000 motor vehicles On the other hand, its sea traffic by the vessels 
known as dhows is active both within the country and without with Saudi 
Arabia, Aden, Zanzibar, and Kenya. Its air traffic, centered in Mogadishu, 
is developing. 


French Somaliland ( Cote Francaise des Somalis )? 


A French colony since 1896, French Somaliland received a certain degree 
of internal autonomy in 1963 as a member of the French Commonwealth. 


Although the smallest of the three Somalilands, its transport-geographical 
position makes it the most important of them Having an area of 8,500 sq. 
miles and a population of 81,000 in 1961 it occupies the African coast of the 
straits of Bab al-Mandab and the Gulf of Aden Its capital, Jibuti 
(Djibouti), “the Queen of the Sand ,” is located on an inlet of the Gulf of 
Aden. With its 31,000 inhabitants, it is the African outlet of the Red Sea 
and the land terminal of the 487 miles long railroad to Addis Ababa, the 
capital of Ethiopia. 





(3) (Renamed 1n 1967 French Territory of the Afars and the Issas). 
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In its economy it is not production but trade and transshipment that are 
important. On an average, in the early “sixties it exported annually 6,500 m. 
tons, mostly coffee and cattle; it imported annually 61,000 m. tons, the main 
items of which were cotton goods, sugar, cement, flour, and benzene. Its 
main trading partner has remained France. 

Its transport similarly serves the transit trade of the bordering countries. 
Jibuti had a traffic of 2,615 vessels іп 1964, unloading 675,000 m. tons and 
loading 280,000 m. tons 

Tanzania: Arab traders had reached the coasts, and the inland high- 
land of East Africa, south of Somalia, as early as the 7th century. Their 
sparse settlements were loosely united early in the 19th century when Shaykh 
Sa‘id of ‘Uman (г 1806-56), from 1832 Sultan of Zanzibar, held an insecure 
control over the coastal Kenya and Tanganyika, and the inland Uganda. 
Uganda between 1894—1962, and Kenya between 1895-1963 were British 
protectorates as parts of British East Africa, to which in 1920 the German- 
owned Tanganyika was added as a League of Nations Mandate In 1962 it 
became an independent republic within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and, by the unton of the island of Zanzibar— British protectorate 
since 1890—it became, on 29 October 1964, the United Republic of Tanzania 

Of the three territories of the former British East Africa, Islam is the 
most predominant rehgion in Tanzania While in Kenya the Muslims 
number only 4 per cent and in Uganda only 5 per cent of the total 
population, Tanzania has 22 per cent Muslim population-out of a total of 
9 5 million living іп an area of 363,000 sq miles 1.5 million in Tanganyika, 
and 300,000 in Zanzibar. 

Tanzania is a rich and fertile country. Tanganyika is the world’s 
largest producer of sisal (in 1963, 218,000 m, tons), the 8th in diamonds 
(590,000 carats), and the 19th in gold (103,000 troy ounces). Zanzibar 
yields the world’s largest output in cloves, after which comes the production 
of cocoanut which reaches the foreign markets in its by-products of copra, 
coir rope, and cocoa-nut oil. 

Its balance of trade is favourable in view of its many-sided production of 
raw materials which are 1n high demand in the world's market Іп 1962, its 
exports amounted to the value of $159 million, the main items being sisal $64 
million, raw cotton $30 million, and coffee $19 million. In the same year, 
its imports reached the mark of $126 million, the main items being cotton 
fabrics $12 million, petroleum products $12 million, and iron and steel $6 5 
million Britain has remained the chief trading partner, taking 35 per cent 
of its exports, and supplying 25 per cent of its imports. 

Owing to its economic prosperity, Tanzania has a relatively developed 
transport It has 8,000 miles of highways, with 53,000 motor vehicles running 
on them іп 1963; 5000 mules of railroads; and 50 airports. In shipping, 
Mombasa, the port of the republic of Kenya, has in the 20th century trans- 
shipped most of East African trade which was formerly carried by Zanzibar, 
the capital of the island of the same name (with 46,000 inhabitants in 1964), 
and Daressalem, the capital and chief port of Tanzania (with 130,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1963). 
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Nigeria In the sub-Saharan region west of Tanzania, along the West 
African coast, it 1s, Nigeria that sociographically has a Muslim character 
It is the largest and most populous country in the region, with an area of 
356,668 sq. miles and a population of 56 million in 1967; forty-two per cent 
of its people are Muslim, 25 per cent Christians, and 27 per cent tribal 
animists. 

After having been a British colony since 1885, it gained independence, 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, on October 1,1960 А year 
later the northern section of Briush Cameroons voted to join the Federation 
of Nigeria. 

Its landscape is most varied From a coastal mangrove swamp and 
rainy forest it rises into a central upland with savannas that borders on the 
Sahara in the north Its two rivers, the Niger and the Benue, separate its 
three climatic regions from each other. Its northern pasture-lands are culti- 
vated by the Muslim Haussas and Fulanis, while its eastern forests are 
peopled by the Ibos, and its western parts by the Yorubas 


Its economy is characteristically sub-tropical Owing to the fertility of 
its soil, it leads іп certain products — It 1s first in the output of palm kernel 
(364,000 m. tons іп 1963), the third in that of pea-nuts ( 1,266,000 m tons in 
1962), the sixth in that of rubber ( 64,000 m tons in 1963), and the seventh 
іп the mining of tin (8,300 m tons іп 1963) 


Nevertheless, Nigeria's foreign trade has a somewhat adverse balance. 
In 1963, its exports amounted to 531 million, pea-nuts and peanut-oil making 
up $121 million, cocoa $91 million, palm-nuts and palm-oil $85 million, and 
crude petroleum $56 million. Its imports in the same year, on the other hand, 
reached the mark of $586 million, the main items being cotton fabrics $53 
million, petroleum products $39 million, and preserved fish $20 million Its 
main trading partner has remained Britain, taking 43 per cent of its exports 
and supplying 36 per cent ofits imports Тһе corresponding percentages are 
for The Netherlands 14 for the exports and 5 for imports, and for the Umted 
States 11 per cent for the exports and 7 for the 1mports 


It has three trading centres The capital Lagos, with 410,000 inhabitants 
in 1961, is its main port on the Atlantic coast for the export of palm-oil and 
pea-nuts Тһе two main inland markets аге: Ibadan in the west, exporting 
cocoa and cotton, and having 300,000 inhabitants; and Kano in the north- 
east, with a population of 130,000, exporting pea-nuts and peanut-oil 


Its transport too is well developed Іп 1963, it had 1,800 mi of railroads, 
37,000 miles of highroads with 73 000 motor vehicles running, and 4,000 mi. 
of navigable inland waterways Foi air пас, Капо? international airport 
serves both African and European airways ` 


Guinea. West of Nigeria, оп the coast of the Gulf of Guinea, the small 
Negro states have but minorities of Muslim populations, it being 5 per cent 
in Dahomey, 5 per cent in Togo, 14 per cent in Ghana, and 23 per cent in 
every Coast Тһе westernmost and largest of these states looks to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is Guinea with an area of 94,925 sq miles and a population of 
3,420,000 in 1964, 61 per cent of whom are Muslims. 
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Economically, it consists of two regions. Its swampy coast produces 
palm kernels (in 1963-64, 23,000 m. tons) thus ranking as the 10th among the 
world's producers; its other coastal products are bananas 75,000 m. tons, pea- 
nuts 14,500 m tons, and coffee 9,300 m. tons. Its interior upland is rich in 
minerals: bauxiste was mined 1n 1,679,000 m. tons in 1964, thus ranking as 
the 6th among the world's producers, to be followed by iron ores in 767,000 
m tons, and diamonds in 22,000 carats 1n the same year. 

A Frech colony from the 1880's, Guinea became an independent republic 
on October 2, 1958 Its main economic basis is its rich bauxite mines. For 
their development it accepts aids both from the U.S.S R. to finance the 
large hydro-electric station and aluminium smelter on the Konkout river, and 
from the United States to develop bauxite mining іп the Boge region апа 
finance civil aviation. 

The sane economic progress of Guinea 1s evident from its favourable balance 
of trade Its exports amounted in 1963 to $55,100,000, its main items being 
aluminium at $26,800,000, bananas at $4,500,000, palm nuts and kernels at 
$3,000,000, and raw coffee at $2,900,000. In the same year its imports 
amounted to $46,100,000, its main 1tem being cotton fabrics $7,200,000, rice 
$6,300,000, and non-electrical machinery $4,800,000. Guinea’s chief trading 
partners were France, taking 18 per cent of its exports and supplying 15 per 
cent of its imports; the U S S R , taking 6 per cent of its exports and supplying 
20 per cent of its imports; and the United States, taking 11 per cent of its 
exports and supplying 11 per cent of its imports 

It was the last stronghold or slave trade, and the pure gold it produced 
gave the British gold coins, issued from 1663 to 1813, the name of guinea: 
their value was fixed at 21 shillings 

Considering that Guinea has but two cities: the capital and port of 
Conakry, with about 78,000 inhabitants and Kankan, with about 25,000 
inhabitants, 1ts transport may be said to be satisfactorily developed. In 1964, 
it had 4,725 miles of roads with 19,300 motor vehicles, of which 7,300 were 
motor cars: the railroads connect the two cities with each other. It has 
merchant vessel with a total 11,000 gross register tonnage For the develop- 
ment of air traffic, іп 1965 the state agency Air Guinea was established I 
centres in thc palm-girdled capital of Conakry situated on Tombo Island. 

Gambia. А narrow enclave in Senegal, Gambia borders both banks of 
the Gambia River. A British colony since 1843, it became an independent 
republic on 18 February 1958. Оп its area of 4,003 sq miles. there lived 
in 1965 a population of 330,000, 73 per cent of whom being Muslims 

Its main crops consist of peanuts at 93,000 m tons a year, ranking as the 
18th of the world's producers. and rice at 31,000 m tons a year. Accordingly, 
out of its exports, totalling $9,000,000 in 1963, the main item was peanuts, 
nearly making up the whole amount. Its imports of $12,000,000, apart from 
many small items, included cotton fabrics at $1,366,000 rice at $1,316,000, and 
motor vehicles at $664,000. As is evident from these figures, its whole 
economy is based on the production of peanuts, though rice and citrus 
cultures are encouraged in connection with the development of the Gambia 
river with United Nations aid. 
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Its main trading partners are Britain, taking 36 per cent of its exports 
and providing 40 per cent of its imports; Italy the corresponding figures for 
which are 56 and 1 per cent, and Japan with 1 and 12 per cent, respectively. 


Its main way of transport 15 the Gambia river with the capital of 
Bathurst as its main port: it had 29,000 inhabitants in 1965. Its road net 
is 730 miles long, of which 123 miles are paved, with 2,380 motor vehicles, 
of which 1,280 are automobiles, running on и. 


Senegal: А French colony since 1898, it became an autonomous 
republic within the French Community 1n 1958, then joined the Mali Federa- 
tion until 20 August, 1960, when it became an independent republic 


On an area of 75,750 ва miles іп 1964 there lived a population of 
3,400,000, 90 per cent of whom were Muslims Senegal is a flat savannah, 
stretching south of the Sahara and forming the western edge of the Sudanese 
zone of chmate For eight months it receives no rain, then for four months 
it gets heavy rainfall, mainly on the coast Its economy ıs based partly on 
crops like peanuts at 1,000,000 m tons a year, ranking thus as the 4th among 
the world's producers, or cassava at 133,000 m tons palm kernels at 5,000, 
and bananas at 4,000 m. tons a year. and partly on mining such minerals as 
phosphate rock at 8,00,000, zirconium at 3,100, titanium concentrate at 1,930 
m tons, and crude petroleum 3,000 barrels іп 1964 In manufacture, the 
production of cement at 205,000 and of wheat flour at 105,000 m tons 1n 1964 
was significant. The development of tuna-fish industries bids fair for the 
future. 


In 1964, its foreign trade considered of exports at $123,000,000, of which 
by far the most important item was peanuts and —oil at $95,000,000, and 
of imports of $172,000,000, the largest items being woven cotton fabrics at 
$15,000,000, rice at $11,000,000, and sugar and honey at $10,000,000. The 
chief trading partner is France, taking 86 per cent of the exports and providing 
63 per cent of theimports. West Germany only figures with 2 and 5 per cent, 
and the United States with 0 1 and 4 per cent, respectively 


Its transport connects the main cities one with another. Its centre 1s the 
capital, Dakar, West Africa's largest and most picturesque city, the port of 
which contains the little island of Goree where in times of yore galleys packed 
with chained slaves awaited shipment across the ocean to North and South 
America Now Dakar, with its population of 400,000, 1s the most important 
West African refuelling station for sea and air traffic, and is connected by 8,080 
miles of roads and 242 miles of railroads with the other cities of Kaolack with 
81,000, Thies with 69,000, and the old colonial capital of St Louis with 
58,000, inhabitants Its motor vehicle park consists of 41,651 motors among 


them 25,000 automobiles. Dakar is already the most important airport in 
West Africa. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE. !: 
LATE W. IVANOW 


Farhad Daftry* 


of Mr W. Ivanow, or Vladimir Alekseevich Ivanov as he had been 

called in his native Russia. It 1s clearly impossible, ій the limited space 
avallable here, to discuss the life and describe the works of this outstanding 
scholar, who was blessed with both longevity and rare productivity This’ 
task will undoubtedly be undertaken by other individuals, together with 
appropriate measures to commemorate Ivanow. The purpose of this note is 
the modest one of presenting his Bibliography, to which we can add only a 
few biographical remarks. 


Ivanow was born and educated in the Czarist Russia of the late nineteenth 
century. His original field of study was Iranian languages, especially 
modern Persian dialects, a field of study that was largely initiated іп Russia 
itself Не first visited. Persia іп 1910, and resided there from 1912 to 1914, 
during which time hc collected information on, and specimens of, the local 
dialects Не pursued this work until the late 1920's, and the fruits of these 
efforts appeared as some 20 linguistic and ethnological works which, aside 
from a few exceptions, are his earliest 


In the meantime, he had also become associated with the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, a great institution which controlled a large number of 
museums, libraries, etc throughout Russia Не rose to the position of 
Assistant Keeper, in charge of the Muhammadan Manuscripts, in the Asiatic 
Muscum (subsequently re-named the Institute of Oriental Studies) of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences іп St Petersburg Іп that official capacity, 
lvanow travelled extensively and acquired a large number of Persian and 
Arabic manuscripts, е g , more than 1100 copies, from Turkestan and Bukhara 
іп 1915, for the Asiatic Museum It was fortunate for his linguistic studies 
that the Museum was then under the directorship of Professor C. Salemann 
(d 1916), the eminent philologist and contributor to research in Persian 
dialects 


In retrospect, however, Ivanow's work 1n the Asiatic Museum had another 
significant impact on hishfe It was there that, in his official capacity, he 
examined the collection of the Isma‘ili manuscripts which had been brought 
in 1916 by Zarubin from the regions of the Upper Oxus. The Zarubin 
Collection, although consisting of eleven items only, was the largest of 1ts kind 


I IS with deepest regret that we have to record, in June, 1970, the death 





* Mr. Farhad Daftry, Research Scholar in the University of California, Berkeley, 
having specialisation in Ismá^il Studies. x 
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in any western library. This was probably Ivanow's first significant contact 
with Isma‘ili literature, and ıt marked the beginning of his devoted interest to 
Isma‘ilism, an interest which lasted for almost half a century Beginning 
with his 1917 paper, describing the Zarubin Collection, he published 
some 65 works on the various historical and doctrinal aspects of this extremist 
Shi'ite sect of Islam. 


In 1918, following the Russian Revolution, Ivanow once again went to 
Bukhara to continue his work of collecting manuscripts for the Asiatic Museum. 
However, he never returned to St Petersburg ; instead, he went to Persia 1n 
July, 1918, and hved іп Khurásán until 1920 During this period, he 
collected a large number of valuable specimens of the Eastern Persian, 
especially Khurásani, dialects. He also had the opportunity of obtaining first- 
hand information about the Isma‘ilis of Persia, and met the most learned 
Persian Ismaili of the time, viz., Fidà'i Khurasani (а 1922), the author of a 
book, Hidayatu’t-Talibin, on the history of Isma‘ilism 


Early in the 1920's, Ivanow decided to go to India, where he remained 
for almost 40 years, first residing in Calcutta and then, after 1930, 1n Bombay. 
While in Calcutta, he was associated with the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
The fruits of this association appeared as four volumes of the Catalogue of 
the Persian Manuscripts in the Society's collections. In the same decade also 
appeared his first major Ismáà'ili work, Ismailitica, іп 1922. “Thi work 
included for the first time, aside from previously published poetical works of 
Nasir-i Khusraw, editions of some genuine Nizari Ismá'ili texts In 1928 
Ivanow also made his first visit to the Isma‘ili stronghold of Alamüt, which 
he re-visited іп 1937 and again іп 1957-58 Also in 1928, he was coinnns- 
sioned to work on a Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts 1n the Collection 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal But he resigned from this appoint- 
ment in March, 1930, and soon afterwards moved to Bombay. 


This move marked the beginning of his intensive Isma‘ili research It 
was in Bombay that Ivanow acquired a large number of personal friends 
among the Isma‘ilis, and found access to their private collections of manus- 
cripts. His close relation with the sectarians, which 15 invaluable for 
Ismá'ili studies, expanded rapidly and reached out to the remotest corner of 
the Ismaili world in Badakhshàn and adjacent regions, where the largest 
collection of Nizàri Ismá'ili literature has been preserved. 


It was also in Bombay that, together with his Ismà'ili friends, he founded 
the Islamic Research Association on February, 1, 1933. Ivanow served on the 
Executive Committee of the Islamic Research Association Similarly, he 
played a major part in the establishment of the Isma‘il: Society of Bombay 
on February 16, 1946. Both the Association and the Society established 
series of publications, with those of the Society largely devoted to Ivanow's 
numerous Ismá'ili works. He visited Persia again in 1937 and discovered in 
the villages of Ánjudàn and Kahak, near Mahallat, the tombs of several 
Nizàri Ismaili Imams. Finally, after 30 years of residence in Bombay, he 
went to Persia in 1959, and resided in Tehran until the end of his life some 
eleven years later. 
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No attempt will be made here to describe Ivanow's IsmA‘ili publication’. 
Indeed, much of the relevant information is given in his own Isma] Litera- 
ture’ А Bubhographical Survey, an invaluable work for the students of 
Isma‘ilism Suffice it to say that his work covers every aspect of the Isma‘ili 
movement and bears, using Ivanow’s own classification (see Section 1, No 
47, рр 28-30), on all five major stages in the evolution of Ism@‘ilism: (1) 
the Incubation period, from the foundation until the date, 297/909, of the 
rise of the Fatimids to power; (2) the Fatimid period, from 297/909 until 
the death of al-Mustansir іп 487/1094, and the Nizári-Musta'li schism; (3) 
the Alamüt period, in Persia, from the beginning of the 6th/12th 
century until the end of the 9th/15th century, during which to some extent 
coalescence with Süfism was achieved, (4) the Anjudàn period, a renaissance 
of Nizadri Isma‘ilism, covering the 16th and 17th centuries; and (5) the 
Modern period, from the end of the 18th century to the present 


Within Isma'ilism, it was the Nizdri branch m general that occupied 
most of his attention It is to his numerous relevant works that reference is 
commonly made Бу any individual interested ın Nizari matters Не untiringly 
discovered, analyzed, edited, and translated most of the surviving literature 
of the Nizàri Ismāʻihs of Persia and Central Asia, a literature that is entirely 
written in Persian Thanks to his efforts, we now possess an understanding, 
which was totally non-existent a few decades ago, of the Nizàn doctrine. 
Also thanks to his efforts, the Nizaris are no longer fancifully and groundlessly 
judged, as by von Hammer-Purgstall, other 19th century orientalists, and 
their predecessors. 


Ivanow undoubtedly belongs to that select group of scholars whose endea- 
vours have been pathbreaking in terms of their chosen fields of enquiry Since 
1t is always interesting to see how the work of an outstanding scholar 1mpresses 
those who are specialists іп the sar e branch of leaining, we shall conclude 
these remarks by giving a gist of Professor Marshall G Н Hodgson's opinion 
(The Orders of Assassins, р 32), according to which Ivanow “stands 
unchallengeably as the founder of such modern Nizar: studies as may develop ” 


The following Bibliography comprises all of Ivanow's articles, books, 
editions, and translations It also includes most of his short notes and 
reviews of books Тһе titles of books, of which the Forewords alone were 
written by Ivanow, are also included; it should be added that 1n most such 
cases, the books were based on manuscripts obtained and examined by Ivanow 
himself. The present Bibliography is, therefore, complete in respect to 
everything of importance published by Ivanow over a span of half a century 
At the time of his death, Ivanow had several Ismà'ili works in the press, 
ready for publication, or under active preparation. It 15 hoped that at least 
some of them will appear in the near future. 


The works listed, which consist of a total of 116 separate titles excluding 
his book reviews, have been classified and arranged chronologically under 
seven headings 
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I Works on IsMA ILI SUBJECTS Т, 


. “Ismailitskiya rukopisi Aziatskago Muzeya Sobranie I, Zarubina, 1916 g. 


[ Ismaili Manuscripts іп the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences Collection of I Zarubin, 1916]," Bull. Acad Sci, Serie 6, 11 
(1917), pp 359-386 This work was summarized in English and reviewed 
by Sir E Denison Ross in JRAS (1919), pp 429-435 


. “Ismaulitica, I and II," Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 8 (1922), 


p 1-76. I Book on the Recognition of the Imam [Fas] dar Вауап-і 
Shinakht-i Imam] Edited in the original Persian and translated into 
English, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes and Indices П. Notes 
on the Ism4‘ilis in Persia, List of the Imams and their Hujjats, and the 
Poem of Incarnations by Raqqami 


“An Ismailitic Pedigree,” JASB, NS, 18 (1922), pp. 403-406 
“Imam Ismail," JASB, NS, 19 (1923), pp. 305-310 


. “Alamut,” GJ, 77 (1931), pp. 38-45 


“Ап Ismailitic Work Бу Nasiru'd-din Tusi," JRAS (1931), pp. 527-564. 


“Ап Ismaili Interpretation of the Gulsham Raz,” JBBRAS, NS, 8 (1932), 
pp 69-78 


“Notes sur P 'Ummu'l-kitáb des Ismaehens de l'Asie Centrale," REI, 6 
(1932), pp 419-481. 


A Guide to Isma‘ili Literature (Royal Asiatic Society Prize Publication 
Fund, vol. 13) London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1933. Pp xii4-138. A 
detailed description of 691 titles by 150 authors For some useful 
comments on, and additions to, this list, see P Kraus, “La Bibliographie 
Ismaelienne de W Ivanow," REI, 6 (1932), рр 483-490 


10. An Abbreviated Version of the Diwan of Khaki Khorasani. (I R A. Series, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


No 1) Bombay, 1933 Pp in+ 20+ 128 Edited in the original Persian 
with an Introduction The volume also contains editions of two qasidas, 
Nigáristán and Baharistan, by Khaki 

Two Early Isma H Treatises: Haft-bàbi Baba Sayyid-nà and Matlübu'l- 


mu’minin by Tüsi (IRA Series, No 2 ) Bombay, 1933 Pp. 9. 64 
Edited in the original Persian, with an Introduction 


True Meaning of Religion, Risdla dar Haqiqati Din by Shihabu’d-din 
Shah al-Husayni (ІК A Series, No. 3) Bombay, 1933. Pp. iii +28+37. 
Edited in the original Persian and translated into English. 


Kalàmi Pir: A Treatise on Ismaili Doctrine, also (wrongly) called Haft- 
babi Shah Sayyid Nasir. (1 К.А. Series, No. 4.) Bombay, 1935 Pp 
Ixviii+ 1464117 Edited in the original Persian and translated into 
English, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes and Indices. The 
volume also contains, in an appendix, an Extract from the Haft-babi 
Abū Ishag 
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14. "Ummu'l-Kitab." Der Islam, 23 (1936), pp. 1-132 Edited ın the original 
Persian, with an Introduction and Indices The Persian text, as edited 
by W Ivanow, was recently translated into Italian, see P. Fillipani- 
Ronconi. Ummu’l-kitab. Napoli: Istituto Universitario Orientale di 
Napoli, 1966. Рр 1у--305. 


15. “The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat," JBBRAS, NS, 12 (1936), pp. 19-70 


16. A Creed of the Fatimids. Bombay: Qayyimah Press, 1936 Pp. viii4- 82 
An English summary of the Tàju'l-/aqa'id by Sayyid-nà ‘Ali b. Muham- 
mad b. al-Walid, with an Introduction 

17. *Istitaru']l-Imam, and Sirat Ja‘far al-Hajib," Bulletin of the Faculty of 
Arts University of Egypt, 4 (1936), pp 89-133 Edited in the original 


Arabic The two works were later translated into English, by W Ivanow, 
in No 32 infra, pp. 157-223 


18-23. “Bohoras,” “Imam,” “Imam-Shah,” "Khodja," “Rashid al-Din 
Sinan,” “Tahir” m EI All, except the fifth article, reprinted in 
Shorter EI, pp. 64-65, 165-166, 167, 256-257, and 560, respectively. 


24. “Isma‘iliya” in EI, Supplement No. 2, 1936, pp 98-102 Reprinted in 
Shorter EI, pp. 179-183 


25. “A Forgotten Branch of the Ismá'ilis," JRAS (1938), рр. 57-79. 


26. “Tombs of Some Persian Isma‘ili Imams,” JBBRAS, NS, 14 (1938), pp. 
49-62 


27. "An Ismá'ili Poem in Praise of Fidawis," JBBR AS, NS, 14 (1938) рр 
63-72. Edition, in the original Persian, and English translation of a 
qasida by Ra'is Hasan 


28. “Some Ismaili Strongholds in Persia ” IC, 12 (1938), рр 383-396 


29. “The Organization ofthe Fatimid Propaganda,” JBBRAS, NS, 15 (1939), 
pp 1-35 


30 “Ismails and Qarmatians," JBBRAS, NS, 16 (1940), pp. 43-85 
31 "Early Shite Movements," JBBRAS, NS, 17 (1941), pp 1-23 


32. Ismaili Tradition Concerning the Rise of the 1 atimids (I RA Series, 
No 10) Bombay, London. New York Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1942 Pp xxi--337.-113 The volume also contains 
a number of Ismaili texts, edited in the original Arabic and translated 
into English 


33. The Alleged Founder of Ismailsm. (LS Series A, No 1) Bombay: 
Thacker and Co., 1946 Pp. xvi+ 198 


34. Risála dar Hagiqat-i Din, or True Meaning of Religion, by Shihabu’d- 
din Shah al-Husayni. (I.S.Series B, No. 1.) Bombay: Thacker and Со, 
1947. Pp. хі+ 75. Edited in facsimile, in the original Persian, from the 
autograph copy 
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36 


37 


38. 


39 


40 


41 


43 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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True Meaning of Religion, or Risala dar Haqiqat-i Din, by Shihabu’d- 
din Shah al-Husayni (I.S. Series B, No. 2) Bombay: Thacker and 
Co,1947 Pp.xvi4-51. An English translation of the preceding. Second 
edition of No. 12 supra 


On the Recognition of the Imam, or Fasl dar Bayan-i Shinakht-i Imam, 
(IS Senes В, No 4.) Bombay Thacker and Co., 1947. Pp. xii+60. 
An English translation of No 43 infra Second revised edition of Part I 
іп No. 2 supra. 


Collectanea, vol I. (IS. Series A, No 2.) Leiden: Е J. Brill, 1948. 
Pp xii +243. With 6 illustrations Edition of the I.S.’s non-periodical 
collection of articles. 


"Satpanth," in Collectanea (see No 37 supra), рр. 1-54. 


“An Ali-Ilàhi Fragment," in Collectanea (see No 37 supra), pp. 147-184. 
This work is only indirectly related to Ismàá*ilism. 


Studies in Early Persian Ismailism. (1 5. Series A, No. 3) Leiden. E.J. 
Brill, 1948 Pp xii+202 Тһе volume contains. I. Main Trends in the 
History of Shi‘ism I Early Ismaili Terminology ІП. English Trans- 
lation of Киа ar-Rushd wa'l-Hidàyat [Book of Righteousness and True 
Guidance], attributed to Mansüru'l-yaman IV. Description of the 
contents of Kitab al-‘Alim wa'l-Ghulàm [Book of the Teacher and the 
Pupil ], also attributed to Mansüru'l-yaman. V An Early Controversy 


= 


іп Ismajlism УІ. Tenth Century Ismaili Ба“ in Persia. 


Nasir-1 Khusraw and Ismailism. (I.S. Series B, No. 5.) Bombay: I.S., 
1948 Pp x4 70. 


“Noms Bibliques dans la Mythologie Ismaelienne," Journal Asiatique, 
237 (1949), pp 249-255 


Fasl dar Вауап-і Shinàkht-i Imam, or On the Recognition of the Imam. 
(LS Series B. No 3) Leiden: E J Brill, 1949 Pp xxiii+28. Edited 
in the original Persian Second revised edition of Part I in No 2 supra. 


Six Chapters, or Shish Fasl, also called Rawshana'i-nàma, by Nāsir-i 
Khusraw (IS. Series B, No 6) Leiden EJ Brill 1949. Pp. xii+ 
11-47 Edited in the original Persian and translated into English, 
with an Introduction. 


Rawdatu't-taslim, commonly called Tasawwurát, by Nasiru'd-din Tüsi. 
(IS Series A, No 4) Leiden E J. Brill, 1950 Рр  Ixxxviii--249 + 160. 
Edited in the original Persian and translated into Enghsh, with an 
Introduction and Indices. 

Kitab-i Gushá'ish wa Rahàa'ish, by Nasir: Khusraw, (I. S. Series A, 
No. 5.) Leiden: Е J Brill, 1950. Pp. xix+125+48. Edited in the 
original Persian by Sa'id Nafisi, with a Foreword by W. Ivanow. 


Brief Summary of the Evolution of Ismailism. (I. S. Series B, No. 7.) 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952. Pp. xii + 92. 
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48. Pandiyat-i Jawanmardi, or Advices of Manliness. (I S. Series A, No. 
6) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953. рр x+19+97+102 With 8 illustrations. 
Edited in the original Persian and translated into English, with an 
Introduction and [ndices The sermons of Mustansir billah of Anjudàn, 


= ç 


the Nizàri Isma‘ili Imam. 


49 The Truth Worshippers of Kurdistan, Ahl-i Haqq texts (I S Series A, 
No. 7.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953. pp xv+246+209. With 10 illustra- 
tions Edited in the original Persian and analyzed іп English, with an 
Introduction and Indices This work is only indirectly related to 
Isma‘ilism. 

50. Rahatu’l-‘aql, Peace of Mind, by Sayyid-na Hamidu’d-din al-Kirmàni 
(I S Series C, No 1) Leiden and Cairo: E J. Brill, 1953. pp xiii4- 
48--438--45. Edited in the original Arabic by Dr M Kamil Hussein, 
in collaboration with Dr. M. Mustafa Hilmy, with a Foreword and 
Indices by W Ivanow. 

5] “Shums Tabrez of Multan,” in S M ‘Abdullah, ed , Professor Muhammad 
Shafi Presentation Volume. Lahore Majlis-e Armughàn-e-Ilmi, 1955 
pp 109-118. 

52. Studies in Early Persian Ismailism. (I.S Series A, No 8 ) Bombay: 
I S., 1955. рр. xii--157 Second revised edition of No. 40 supra 

53. Risala dar Haqiqat-i Din, or True Meaning of Religion, by Shihab’d-din 
Shah al-Husayni. (I.S Series B, Мо 8). Bombay: I. S, 1955. pp. 
xvi4-75. Second impression of No. 34 supra 

54. True Meaning of Religion, or Risdla dar Haqiqat-i Din, by Shihabu’d- 
din Shah al-Husayni (I.S Series B, No 9.) Bombay: I. S., 1956. 
рр. xx+52. Ап English translation of the preceding Third edition of 
No. 12 supra 

55. Problems in Мавіг-і Khusraw's Biography. (I. S. Series B, No 10.) 
Bombay. I $., 1956 pp. xv+88 Second amplified edition of No 41 
supra. 

56. Ibn al-Qaddah, the Alleged Founder of Ismailism (I S Series A, No. 
9.) Bombay: I. S., 1957. pp. x+162. Second revised edition of Мо 33 
supra. 

57 “Stifism and Ismá'ilism — Chirag-nàma," Revue Iranien d'Anthropologie, 
3 (1959), pp. 13-17 

58. Haft Bab, or Seven Chapters, by Abū Ishaq Quhistàm (I S. Series А, 
No. 10.) Bombay: I 5,1959 рр х--28--85--69 Edited in the original 
Persian and translated into English, with an Introduction and Indices. 

59. Alamüt and Lamasar, Two Mediaeval Ismaili Strongholds in Iran. An 
Archeological Study. (I. S. Series C, No. 2 ) Tehran: I.S., 1960 pp. 
xvi+106. With 17 plates of photographs. 

60. Fasl dar Bayan-1 Shinakht-i Imam, or On the Recognition of the Imam, 
by Khayr-khwah-i Нагай. (І S Series B, No. 11.) Tehran: I.S., 


1960. рр. x+12+44+6. Edited in the original Persian, with an 
Introduction. Third edition of Part I in No 2 supra. 
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61. 


62. 


63 


64. 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69. 


70. 
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Gusha'ish wa Rahá'ish, by Nasir Khusraw (І S. Series А, No. 11 ) 
Tehran I 8,, 1961 pp 12+108+8 — Edited in the original Persian by 
база Nafisi, with a Foreword by W. Ivanow. Second edition of No. 46 
supra 

Si-u Shis Sahifa, Thirty-six Epistles, by Sayyid Suhrab Wali Badakhshàni. 
(I S Senes A, No 12) Tehran: І 5,1961 pp. 16484. Edited in 
the original Persian by Н Ujaqi, with a Foreword by W. Ivanow. 
Tasnifát-i Khayr-khwah-1 Herati, Some Works of Khayr-khwah of Herat 
(I S Series A, No 13) Tehran: I S, 1961 pp xiv+152 Edited 
in the original Persian. The volume contains: I Risdla dar Hagiqat-i 
Ріг. П Qita/at ІП. Ash‘ar 

Khitabat-1 “Aliyya, Sermons, by Shihabu’d-din Shah al-Husayni. (I.S. 
Senes А, Мо 14) Tehran: I $, 1963 pp xx+82 Edited in the 
original Persian by Н UjJaqi, with an Introduction by W. Ivanow 
Ismaih Literature. A Biographical Survey (I S. Series A, No. 15.) 
Tehran: 1.8, 1963. pp. xiv--245 Second amplified edition of No. 9 
supra А detailed description of 929 titles 


Some oF THe Works IN THE PRress oR READY FOR PUBLICATION 
Some Works of Khayr-khwah of Herat. (I. S. Series A, No. 16). An 
English translation of No 63 supra 


Sermons of Shihab’u-din Shah al-Husayni. An English translation of No. 
64 supra 


Ismailism and its Development. Second amplified edition of No. 47 supra. 


Wajh-1 Din, by Nasir-1 Khusraw. Edited in the original Persian, in 
collaboration with A. Afshar Shirazi This new edition of the work 
first published by the Kaviani Press, in Berlin, 1924, has been based оп 
oldest known manuscript copy obtained from Shughnan. 


A New Introduction to Kalàmi Pir. See No. 13 supra. 


II. УУовкв On IRANIAN LANGUAGES, ESPECIALLY MODERN PERSIAN 
DIALECTS, AND RELATED ETHNOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 


. “Оп the Language of the Gypsies of Qainat (in Eastern Persian)," JASB, 


NS, 10 (1914), pp 439-455 


. “Neskal’ko obraztsov persidskoy narodony poezii | Several Specimens of 


Persian Popular Poetry ]," ZVORAO, 23 (1915), pp 33-59. 


. “Kratkaya opis materialov dlya izucheniya persidskikh v 1912-1914 


godakh v Persii [Summary List of Materials concerning the Persian 
Dialects collected in Persia іп 1912-1914 ]," Bull. Acad. Sci, Serie 6, 12 
(1918), pp 411-412 


. *Further Notes on Gypsies in Persia," JASB, NS, 16 (1920), pp. 281-291. 
“Ап Old Gypsy-Darwish Jargon," JASB, NS, 18 (1922), pp. 375-383. 
. “Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan," JASB, NS, 21 (1925), pp 


233-313 
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7. 
8. 


9. 


10. 


11 
12 
13 


22. 


“Notes on the Ethnology of Khurasan,” GJ, 67 (1926), рр. 143-158 
ШАЛАДЫ Spoken іп (һе Central Persian Desert,” JRAS (1926), рр. 
5-431. 
"Le ‘Baiser au Mendiant’ en Perse," КММ, 63 (1926), рр 168-171 
“Some Poems in the Sabzawan Dialect," JRAS (1927), pp 1-41 
“Notes on Khorasani Kurdish," JASB, NS, 23 (1927), pp 167-236 
"Some Persian Darwish Songs," JASB, NS, 23 (1927), pp 237-242 


“Jargon of Persian Mendicant Darwishes," JASB, NS, 23 (1927), pp 
243-245 
“Persian as Spoken in Birjand," JASB, NS, 24 (1928), рр 235-351 


. “Notes on the Dialect of Khar and Mihrijàn," AO, 8 (1929), pp 45-61. 
. "Notes on Phonology of Colloquial Persian," Islamica, 4 (1931), pp. 


576-595 


. “The Dialect of Gozarkhon in Alamut," AO, 9 (1931), pp. 352-369 
. “A Specimen of Bashgali from Kamdesh," AO, 10 (1931), pp 154-157 


"Late Profesor E G Browne's Specimen of the Gabri Dialect," JRAS 
(1932), pp 403-405 


. Petermann- Justi's Gabri-Ubersetzungen,” Islamica, 5 (1932), pp 573-580. 
. “Тһе Gabri Dialect Spoken by the Zoroastrians of Persia," RSO, 16 


(1935), pp. 31-97, 17 (1937), рр 1-39, 18 (1939), pp. 1-58 Contains: 
І Introduction П Phonology and Morphology. III Specimens of 
the Gabri Dialect IV Gabri Vocabulary. 

“Some Materials for the Study of Indian Dialects,” іп Mohammad 
Shafi, ed , Woolner Commemoration Volume Lahore Mehar Chand 
Lachman Das, 1940 pp 113-115 


III. Works ом Suris AND SUFISM 


. "A Biography of Shaykh Ahmad-Jàm," JRAS (1917), pp 291-365 
. “Тһе Sources of Jàmi's Nafahat,” JASB, NS, 18 (1922), рр 385-402. 
. “Tabaqat of Ansari ın the Old Language of Herat” JRAS (1923), pp. 


1-34 and 337-382 


. "More on the Sonrces of Jami’s Nafahat," JASB, NS, 19 (1923), pp. 


299-303 


"Nouveaux Documents Persans concernant Al Halladj," RMM, 58 (1924), 
pp 261-267 


“A Biography of Rüzbihàn al-Baqli,” JASB, NS, 24 (1928), рр 353-361. 


. “Моге on Biography of|[Rüzbihànal-Baqh," JBBRAS, NS, 7 (1931), pp. 


. "Genuineness of Jàmi's Autographs,” JBBRAS, NS, 10 (1934), pp. 1-7. 


IV. CATALOGUES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
“Ismaili Manuscripts in the Asiatic Museum,” 1917. See Secticn I, No. 1. 
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. “А Notice on the Library Attached to the Shrine of Imam Riza at Meshed," 


JRAS (1920), pp 535-563; Errata, JRAS (1921), рр. 248-250 and 480. 


. Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Collection 


of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (BI, Work No 240) Calcutta: A.S.B., 
1924. pp xxxvii+ 934. 

Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Curzon 
Collection, Asiatic Society of Bengal (BI, Work No. 241) Calcutta: 
A S B., 1926 pp xxii4-582 с 


. Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts іп the СоПес- 


tions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal First Supplement. (BI, Work 
No 244.) Calcutta: А5В,1997 рр. xx4 160 


. Goncise Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Collec- 


tions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Second Supplement. (BI, Work 
No 248) Calcutta’ ASB, 1928. pp ххи + 137 


A Guide to Ismaili Literature 1933 See Section I, No. 9. 


Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Collection of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (BI, Work No 250, vol I) Calcutta: Royal A.S.B., 
1939. Prepared by W Ivanow and revised and edited by M. Hidayat 
Husain 


Ismaili Literature: A Biographical Survey 1963 See Section I, No 65. 


V Works oN MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


. “A ‘Witch-case’ іп Mediaeval India," JASB, NS, 19 (1923), pp. 43-50. 
. "Note on an Early Persian Work on Ethics," JASB, NS, 19 (1923), pp. 


295-298. 
“Muhammadan Child-killing Demons," Man, 26 (1926), pp 195-199. 


“Багаһ-пата-1- Јата,” JRAS (1929), рр 863-868. 


. "Some Recent Russian Publications on Archeological Research in Central 


Asia," JBCRAS, NS, 17 (1941), pp 25-41 Also contains reviews of some 
books бее Section VII, Nos 17-19 


. "Some Wartime Russian Oriental Publications," JBBRAS, NS, 22 (1946), 


pp 67-72 Also contains reviews of some books. See Section VII, Nos. 
20-22 
“Ап Ali-llahi Fragment," in Collectanea, 1948. See Section I, No. 39. 


. The Truth Worshippers of Kurdistan, 1953. See Section I, No. 49. 


“Peinture et Poesie en Orient, 4 (1957) pp. 7-16. 


VI 5новт Notes, LETTERS, AND MISCELIANEA 


. "Letters of Mahru," JRAS (1922), pp. 579-580. 

. “Тһе Date of the Danish-nàma-i Jahan,” JRAS (1927), pp. 95-96. 

. "Pidar-sükhta," JARS (1927), pp. 96-97. 

. "Pro C Salemann: A Letter to the Editors from W. Ivanow," Islamica, 


3 (1927), рр. 243-945. 
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5. "Pro C Salemann А Second Letter to the Editors from W. Ivanow,”* 
Islamica, 4 (1929), pp 109-112 

6. “ Exportation of Manuscripto from Persia," JRAS (1929), pp. 441—443. 

7. “Тһе Name of the Black Sea in Pre-Muhammadan Persia, by A Егеі- 
mann," JCOI, 22 (1923), pp. 26-31. Translated from Russian by 
W. Ivanow. 

8 ` Four Short Papers on Iranian Subjects, by A. Freimann,” JCOI, 22 
(1932), pp 32-37 Notes on the contents of the papers, originally in 
Russian, by W Ivanow. ‘The papers include. “List of Manuscripts 
Acquired in Bukhara in 1915 by W. Ivanow on behalf ofthe Asiatic 
Museum of the Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences Part II. Jewish- 
Persian MSS ”’ 

10. “ Two Silver Dishes of Sasanian Times, by Е. Rosenberg," JCOI, 22 
(1932), p. 38 Note on the contents of the paper, originally in Russian, 
by W. Ivanow. 

12. * Another Autograph of Тапа)? JBBRAS, NS, 16 (1940), pp. 104-105. 


ҮП Book REvIEWws 


1 V Zhukovsky. Materiaux pour P'etude des dialectes persans (en Russe). 
Partie II, Fasc I, et Partie IIT, Fasc. I. Petrograd, 1922. ( RMM, 60, 
1925, pp. 235-237). 

2. V Е Miller Ossetic-Russian and German Dictionary Edited and 
enlarged by А. А. Freimann. Leningrad, 1927-29. 2 Vols. ( JCOI, 23, 
1932, pp 92-96 ) 

3 АзаҒА A Fyzee. Ismaili Law of Wills. Bombay, 1933. (JBBRAS, NS. 
10, 1934, p. 79 ) 

4. Prince P H Mamour. Polemics on the Origin of the Fatimi Caliphs, 
London, 1934 (ЈВВКАЅ, NS, 11, 1935, pp. 71-72). 

5 Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, al-Fatimiyyun fi Misr wa A*maluhum as-Siyassiyya 
wa’d-Dinniyya bi-wajh kháss. Cairo, 1932. ( JBBRAS, NS, 11, 1935, pp. 
72-73) 

6 Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-lah b al-Murtadà al-Khawabi. al-Falaku’d-Dawwar fi 
Shamàa'l-A'immati'l-Atháàr Aleppo, 1352/1933 (JBBRAS, NS, 11, 1935, 
pp 73-74) 

7. A.J Arberrv. Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts іп the Library of the 
India Office. Vol П, Part II: Süfism and Ethics. Oxford, 1936. 
(JBBRAS, NS, 12, 1936, pp 110-112.) 

8. The Tuhfa-i Sami (Section V) of Sam Mirz4 Safawi. Edited in the original 
Persian by Mawlawı Iqbal Husain Patna, 1934. ( JBBRAS, NS, 12, 1936, 
pp 112-114 ) 

9 Ibn Yüsuf Shirazi Fihristi Kitab-khana-i Danishkada-i Ma'qül dar 
Madrasa-i ‘Ali-i Sipahsalar (Catalogue of Persian and Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Library of the Faculty of Arts, Sipahsalar High School, Tehran ) 
Vol. І Tehran, 1315 solar/1937 (JBBRAS, NS, 13, 1937, pp. 49-52.) 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


AO 
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F. Wolff. Glossar zu Firdosis Scháliname, arid Supplement band Vers- 
konkrodanz der Schahname-ausgaben von Macan, Vullers und Mohl 


, Berlin, 1935. (JBBRAS, NS, 13, 1937, pp 52-53 ) 
. ES. Drower. The Mandaeans of Iraq and fran. Oxford, 1937. 


(JBBRAS, NS, 14, 1938, pp 80-81.) 


Bess, A Donaldson The Wild Rue: A Study of Muhammadan Magic 
and Folklore in Iran. London, 1933 (JBBRAS, NS, 15, 1939, pp 77-78 ) 


. EH Palmer. Oriental Mysticism: A Treatise of the Sufistic Theosophy 


of the Persians. Second edition, with an Introduction by A.J Arberry 
London, 1938 (JBBRAS, NS, 15, 1939, рр 78-79) 

P. Hitti, N Faris, and В ‘Abd-al-Malik Descriptive Catalog of the 
Garret Collection of Arabic Manuscripts in the Princeton University 


Library (Princeton Orrental Texts Series, vol. V ) Princeton, 1938. 
(ІС, 13, 1939, pp 516-519 ) 


. Bernard Lewis. The Origins of Isma‘ilism. Cambridge, 1940 ( JBBRAS, 


NS, 16, 1940, pp. 107-110.) 

Mohamad E Moghadam yahya Armajani. Descriptive Catalog of 
Persian, Turkish and Indic Manuscripts, 1nculding Some Mineatures, in 
the Princeton University Library. Princeton, 1939 ( JBBRAS, NS, 16, 
1940, pp. 121-122.) 

Transactions of the Oriental Section of the “Hermitage Museum ” Vols. 
П and ПІ. Leningrad, 1940 ( JBBRAS,NS, 17, 1941, pp. 26-39 ) 

G. Trevor The Monuments of Greco-Bactrian Art Moscow and 
Leningrad, 1940 ( JBBRAS, NS, 17, 1941, pp. 39-40 ) 

Papers Read at the Third International Congress on Persian Art and 
Archeology, held in Leningrad, September, 1935 Moscow and Lenin- 
gard, 1939 ( JBBRAS, NS, 17, 1941, рр 40-41) 

I. Y Krachkovsky While Studying Arabic Manuscripts Leningrad, 
1945 (JBBRAS, NS, 22, 1916, p. 68.) 

V. A Gordlevsky. The Seljuq State in Asia Minor, Moscow, 1941. 
( JBBRAS, NS, 22, 1946, pp 68-70) 

Sovietsko Vostokovedenie [ Soviet Oriental Studies], Vol 2, 1941, and 
Vol. 3, 1945  (JBBRAS, NS, 22, 1946, pp. 70-72) 

Qadi Nu'man b. Muhammad at-Tamimi. Da'à'imu'l-Islám Edited in 
the original Arabic by Asaf A А Fyzee Vol. I Cairo, 1951. 
( JBBRAS, NS, 27, 1952, pp. 321-323). 
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ASB Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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Russie. St. Petersburg. 
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The Encyclopaedia of Islam 4 Vols First edition. 
Leiden and London, 1913-36; Supplement. Leiden and 
London, 1934-38 

Geographical Journal 

Islamic Culture 

Islamic Research Association. Bombay. 

Ismaili Society Bombay. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 

Journal of the K R. Cama Oriental Institute 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland 

New Series 

Revue des Etudes Islamique 

Revue due Monde Musulman 

Rivista degli Studi Orientah 

Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam. Н. A. К. Gibb and 
J H Kramers, eds. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953. 

Zapiski Vostochnago Otdyeleniya Imperatorskago Russkago 
Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva [ Zapiski of the Oriental 
Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeolokical Society ] 
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OMAN stnce 1856, by Robert Geran 
Landen, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1967. Price £ 5 (net in U.K. only) 

“Oman since 1856, Disruptive Modernisat 
tion m 2: Traditional Arab Society," 1s the full 
title of the book of 457 pages with a preface, 
bibliographical notes, maps, tables and index: 
It ıs an whportant contribution to the Middle 
East History. 

The book under review 1s divided into four 
parts The first three parts have two chapters 
each, while the fourth part has three chapters 


In the first chapter entitled. “Тһе Pre- 
Modern Persian Gulf " theauthor has described 
the effects of geographical factors on history 
He affirms that the Persian Gulf forms “the 
Junction of some of the most ancient and 
important commumcation routes of the world ” 


How the region’s configuration had exercised 
an immense influence on its history, has been 
dealt with in detail. 

The author traces the early history of the 
Ibadias (the followers of ‘Abdulla ibn Шай) 
who appeared during the reign of Mervan. 
Their character, culture, the establishment of 
thestate of Oman, schism and clashes with the 
neighbouring powers, etc., are fully described 


One cannot forget that the establishment of 
the Abbasid Caliphate synchronised with the 
beginning of this region's short-lived golden 
age The Gulf attained a great importance 
and ‘Oman as the only maritime state enjoyed 
great prosperity 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the British and the French who coveted supre- 
macy іп the Indian Ocean realised that Oman 
was an important and strategic west Asian 
maritime power, and іп view of the fact that 
the Indian maritime trade entirely depended 
on this route, Britain tried and succeeded in 
witining over Oman to its side and concluded 
the Anglo-Omam Commercial and Political 
Treaty. 

The Oman: State was the centre of a wes- 
tern Indian distribution system that was in 


turn tied to Indian commercial system. The 
author describes the Indian influence on the 
economic and technological modernization of 
Oman The author shows how far the moderni- 
zation of Indian transport system and its 
extension into Persian Gulf brought about a 
radical commercial change In the state of Oman 
and in the Indian Government’s policy. The 
cotton market suffered in this region due to 
the products of British mechamzed mills and 
also as a result of the impact of European 
manufactured goods which had a devastating 
effect upon Indian as well as the regional 
manufacturing centres of Iran. 


The years 1840 to 1862 witnessed “most 
of the eftorts. and capital.devoted to building 
up of modern communication іп Indian 
Ocean basin in strengthening the Peninsular 
Oriental line’s Suez-to-India." 


Sir. Bartle Frere, who was the Governor of 
Bombay and as such had jurisidication over 
the Gulf, spread the “Western concept of 
civilisation" and the “New Imperialism " His 
policy was successfully implemented' by Lewis 
Pelly, the Resident in the Gulf, and his succes- 
sor, Mackinnon, promoted, Steam Naviga- 
tion and brought about a revolutionary change 
in the Persian Gulf. These are impartially dis- 
cussed under the sub-heading "Anglo-Indian 
Governmental support for the Persian Gulf 
modernisation." 


The role of the Resident 1n the Persian Gulf, 
reminds us of the leading part the Residents 
played in the erstwhile Indian States. 


The last chapter entitled “Oman m the 20th 
Century" wherem the author has discussed 
various problems of Oman—the reunification 
of Oman, moderate rule and the British and 
French rivalry in the politics of the state. 
The discovery of rich oil deposits in Oman 
ushered іп the “Ой age," with its international 
problems 


The author's impartial treatment of the 
subject 1s praiseworthy, 


K. Sayan LAL 
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HUSAIN SHAHI BENGAL, by M.R 
Tarafdar, М.А., Ph D, Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, Басса, 1965. Price Rs. 25 


At the outset, we thank the Asiatic Society 
of Pakistan for its vigorous lead in the publi- 
cation of valuable monographs Тһе fact that 
the book ‘‘Husain Shahi Bengal, а Socto-Politi- 
cal Study," under review, is the r6th publica 
tion, speaks eloquently about the work of the 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan We wish the 
Society success. 


As far as we know most scholars have 
concentrated their attention on the political 
history of Husain Shahi and other rulers of 
Bengal The administrative structure, economic 
hfe, religious movements, literature, art, 
etc, have been overlooked. This lacuna has 
been admirably filled іп by the author, who 
says that “the present work makes a modest 
attempt to deal with these topics by analysing 
the forces that were at work in the socio- 
Political hfe of Bengal." This is a successful, 
attempt for which he deserves congratulation 


The first chapter describes the background 
the second deals with Husain Shahi Dynasty 
(1494-1538), the third throws valuable hght 
on the administration under Husain Shahi 
Sultans, The economic conditions are covered 
in the fourth, the religious life m the fifth, 
Islam and other religious systems in the sixth, 
while the seventh 1s devoted to life, literature 
and culture. The eighth discusses Fine Arts 
and Architecture Including the concluding 
remarks the book contains 352 pages. There are 
many useful appendices, which add to its value 


This monograph bears the stamp of high 
scholarship. We now take up chapter VI 
entitled “Islam and other religious systems” 
for appraisal. During this period, there was 
continuous progress in synthesis The sufi 
saints and the Hindu yogis who had dedicated 
themselves to the service of God, greatly helped 
in the development of Hindu-Muslim under- 
standing, as no doubt both of them were respec- 
ted and loved by all sections of the people of 
Bengal. 

The fact that the saints of Bengal lived and 
moved in an atmosphere saturated with the 
Yogic-tantric culture, must not be overlooked. 
Let us now turn to the sufi saints who brought 
about a cultural synthesis, by adapting Yogic 
and Tantric philosophy to Islamic mysticism, 
under the influence of Natha cult The work 
of two Sufis is of a high standard, Yoga- 


(1) It first appeared in 1933 when the poet was only thirty years old. 
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Qalandar ot Sayyid Murtaza, a seventeenth 
century work, and the other work called /nana- 
-Sagara of Sayyid Ali Raza These give us а 
fair idea of the changes that were gradually 
taking place m the sufism of Bengal. 


Let us examine, first, the Yoga-Qalandar. 
It 1s a very important treatise which, among 
other things, gives a detailed account of the 
Maqams of Мази, Malakut, Jabarut апа Lahut 
and identifies them with the Manazıl of 
Sharat, Tariqat, Нада and Ma'rifat, and at 
the same time deals with the Chakras of 
Muldhara, Masabura, Ajanta and Anahata 


The second writer “Аһ Rada too stresses the 
union of Jivatma and Parmaima and without 
hesitation accepts the doctrine of parakiya love 
The parakıya element in Sufi philosophy may 
be a post-Chaitana accretion To these local 
ideas, “Ali Rada has added several pantheistic 
conceptions obtaining in Islamic mysticism 
To quote the author again ‘* His cosmogony is 
dominated by the love of God.” According to 
“Аһ Rada, “ There is not even a single particle 
that is created except from His love The 
Lord 18 creating everything out of Love” 
This idea is beautifully expressed by no less 
a person than the great mystic poet Maulana 
Jami in these lines ( vide R A Nicholson, The 
Муѕісѕ of Islam, р 81) 


“Although He beheld His attributes and 
qualities as а perfect whole in His own essence, 

“Yet He desired that they should be dis- 
played to Him in another mirror 


And that each one of His eternal attributes 
should become manifest accordingly in a 
diverse form 


Therefore He created the verdant fields of 
Time and space and the life-giving garden of 
the world 


That every branch and leaf and fruit might 
show forth His various perfections.” 


This important chapter is divided into five 
parts and we think we have said enough 
about the first two parts. As for the parts. 
ІП and IV, we wish the author had avoided 
local politics However, this does not detract 
from the value of the book This work 15 ап 
important contribution to the socio-political 
history of Bengal 


K. Sayan LAL. 


GIPSY WHARF, by Jasimuddin (trans- 
lated from the Bengali by Barbara Painter and 


The second edition. 


was published іп 1348/1941 by Gurudas Chattopadhyaya and Sons of Calcutta, рр. 151. 


1971 


Yann Lovelock with illustrations by Hashem 
Khan), (London, 1969), PP. 195. 


Gipsy Wharf is the English translation in 
verse of a long poetical work in Bengali entitled 
Sojan Вайағ Ghai! by Jasimuddin It ıs the 
fruit of the mtimate collaboration of Mrs 
Barbara Painter of the USA and Mr Yann 
Lovelock, a talented young English poet and 
pubhshed under the Unesco Collection of 
Representative Works Pakistan Series. 


jJasimuddin ıs one of the foremost and 
popular contemporary poets of both Bengals 
and his position as a poet-thinker 1s unique in 
East Pakistan, his homeland | He is a versatile 
composer having an intimate knowledge of 
rural East Bengal and close familiarity with 
its common people for whom he entertains 
profound love and sympathy His outstanding 
merit as a poet 1s his ability to depict and 
portray popular Ше, culture and tradition, the 
hopes and aspirations of both communities of 
rural Bengal— Hindus and Muslims—without 
any attempt at doctrinaire preaching or 
partisan attitude. Basically а romantic 
lyricist, Jasimuddin is, at the same time, a 
neo-realist who delineates both the agreeable 
features and grim realities of rural Bengali life 


Of the two long narrative poems composed 
by Jasmuddin the Nagshi Kathar Math was 
translated by Mrs E M Milford under the title 
The Field of the Embroidered Quilt and 
published in 1939 The story of the Gipsy 
Wharf unfolds itself in a hamlet in East Bengal 
around 1920-22  jtis,1n a sense, reminiscent 
of Shakespeare's Romeo and Jubet Ап affare 
de coeur between the Muslim farmer boy Sojan, 
the hero, and the low-caste Namasudra Hindu 
girl Dulali, creates tension 1n the village social 
Ше and the situation, which 1s cleverly exploi- 
ted by the agents of the village landlord, leads 
toa violent skirmish between the two commu- 
nities resulting in. the lovers being separated 
and Dulali being married to a boy of her own 
community Deep calls to the deep and she 
finally makes up her mind and seeks to be 
united with her lover, but when she finds that 
he has met with death while in search of union 
with her, she puts an end to her own life also 
The poet seems to think.that 1f in life love does 
not find 115 fulfilment because of human ım- 
pediments, death, which makes no distiction, 
will unite the lovers. 


The main theme of this long poem of the type 
of folklore 1s inspired by the pious and noble 
hope of the poet that the Bengalis—Hindus 
and Muslims—will live hke brothers in future 
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as they did inthe past The cultural and 
боса! affinity between them 1s deeply rooted 
and hoary with age and thus he tries to empha- 
sise throughout the poem Тһе deep love of 
Sojan and Dulali for each other 15 a pointer in 
this direction Even the names of the charac- 
ters in this poem cannot be easily discernible 
as belonging to the Hindus or Mushms As 
living examples of Bengali cultural synthesis, 
Jasimuddin mentions the participation of 
Muslins at Pujah feasts and of Hindus in the 
Muslim festivals. It was and still is a common 
practice among the Hindu women to burn 
candles at the shrines of Muslim saints, for 
example, at the shrine of Zinda Pir, so that a 
wish may be fulfilled, as was once done by 
Dulah when Sojan fell Ш But it 1s only fair 
to point out that 1t was not confined to Bengal 
only Vast areas of good-will and understand- 
ing ım social and cultural matters were 
achieved by the two major communities іп 
other parts of India also. 


One cannot but agree with the belief put 
forward by the poet in this poem that by and 
large villagers are simple and free from religious 
bigotry or communal prejudices and that they 
are always exploited by people with vested 
interest Since the principal characters in 
this poem are farme.s, the villain of the piece 
here ıs the rent collector employed by the" 
local landlord. To whichever rehgion he may 
belong he plays with the religious sentiments 
of both the communities and makes them fight 
with each other so that they may become weak 
and he can cleverly manipulate them This ıs 
true indeed and the killing of the tax collector 
by the joint effort of the leaders of the two 
communities and cutting him into two pieces 
point to the fact that the poet desires that the 
villagers should not fight among themselves on 
communal basis but seek redress Jointly Here 
he has succinctly scored an important point 


A characteristic feature of this poem is the 
fullness and depth of knowledge of Hinduism 
andits mythology that the poet possesses and 
skilfully weaves into the moving action of the 
narrative. Не 15 well acquainted with the 
writings of the Vaisnava poets, perhaps due to 
the affimty of their thought with Sufism. 
Certain semantic touches characteristic of the 
medieval Vaisnava poets, especially of Chandi- 
das and Vidyapati, are found 1n this poem. 


Other admirable features of the poem are 
the description of the flora and fauna of East 
Bengal and the vivid portrayal of the daily life 
of its people. Jasimuddin can well describe 
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battle scenes іп his poems with great imagina- 
tion and skill. His description of the fencing 
(artificial) on the occasion of the Muharram 
and that of the communal battle between the 
Namasudra Hindus and the Muslims of Кау 
village are vivid and powerful enough to stir 
the imagination and the feeling of the readers 


In the opinion of the present reviewer the 
translation cannot be adjudged either as faith- 
ful or satisfactory. When he compared the 
first few verses of the translation with the 
Bengali original, he was amazed to see that it 
was not a translation at all, but as the poet 
himself puts 1t, ıt 15 a “vivid reflection of the 
original Bengah." It was undoubtedly a very 
difficult task to translate Bengali verses into 
English verses because the'character, tempera- 
ment and hnguistic features of these two 
languages are very dissimilar. This translation 
demanded not only an intimate knowledge of 
Bengah but also of othér foreign: languages 
that have contributed materially toits vocabu- 
lary. The translators were not fully equipped 
from this point of view. ' Moreover, the 
cultural orientation of the poet 1s very different 
from those of the translators and this proved 
to bea serious handicap. Further, Mr. Love- 
lock was versifying at second hand. A Bengali 
teacher of Bengali could possibly have given 
immense help to the translators іп restructuring 
and transferring the Bengali verses into 
English аз! ıs evident from the translation of 
the Pather Panchalt of Bibhuti Bhusan Baner- 
jee by T.W. Clark and Tarapada Mukherjee. 
The absence of such help/has'resulted in wrong 
and misleading foot-notes'added by the trans- 
lators for the non-Bengah and western readers 
bearing on the Eastern allusions) ‘proverbs, 
idioms, religious rituals, etc. There are state- 
ments m some of these foot-notes that are 
neither factual nor relevant at all. There are 
others, for example, on p 39 note 4, p. 50 
note 4; p. 77 note т, p. 78 note I, p. 92, note 
I, p. 94 note I, etc, that will be dishked both 
by the Hindu and the Mushm readers as being 
inaccurate and wrong. 


One of the translators, Yann Lovelock, has 
admitted that his “15 not a scholarly transla- 
tion and that scrupulous literary accuracy has 
been sacrificed for the sake of attempting a 
readable English poem with the feel of the 
original.” (p. 193). The present reviewer 15 
inclined to believe that this has been achieved. 
In spite of its defects, this English. rendering 
of the long verse-novel, by and large, gives a 
fairly correct idea of its original and it is not 
only readable but also vivid. It 1s quite 
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evident that the translators had to work hard 
іп order to achieve success in performing a task 
which was by its very natüre difficult and 
time—consuming Moreover, this ‘poem, 
popular їп both East and West Bengal, has 
been made available to the readers of the 
English speaking world for the first time, for 
which the two translators have to be congra- 
tulated sincerely and thanked warmly. 


Good paper has been used and the photo- 
graph of a wharf appearing on the dust cover 
is quite. relevant to the contents of the book 
The printing 1s good but quite a few mistakes 
have been noticed—a bad one appears on the 
title page where the illustrator's name has 
been printed as Hashem Kahn instead of 
Hashem Khan. ' 


MS KHAN 


THE MUGHALS AND THE JOGIS OF 
JAKHBAR, MADAD-I MA'ÁSH and other 
Documents (1967). ' 


THE MUGHAL AND SIKH RULERS 
AND THE VAISHNAVAS OF PINDORI, 
an Historical Interpretation of 52 Persian 
Documents (1969) 

Published by the Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla, 


I 


Professor Goswamy and Dr Grewal of the 
Chandigarh University deserve the sincere 
gratitude of all students of Indian history for 
their two unique enterprises In their Jakhbar 
book, which came out first, they expressed an 
almost childish desire to share with their 
fellow-students “the excitement of their dis- 
covery ” Professor Noorul Hasan, M P , the 
profoundest scholar of Mughal India hving, 
persuaded them to proceed wıth the task The 
gaddi or sajjadah of the yogis of Jakhbar was. 
founded by Udant Nath to whom the emperor 
Akbar granted 200 bighas of madad-:1 ma‘ash 
land by a farmün, dated October 15, 1571 А D. 
The authors found 16 Mughal and one Sikh. 
official documents at Takhbar, and they have 
edited them (to quote a review of the book m 
the Medieval Miscellany of the Ашғагһ History 
Department) “іп something approaching the 
ideal form. and have well maintained the 
standard set by Hodiwala, the most conscien- 
tious of scholars." 


In the Introduction the authors give an 
account of the Jakhbar 7007 establishment 
during the last four centuries and briefly 
survey the 17 documents, which they classify 
as follows “four imperial farmans, four 
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parvanchas, three sanads, а mahdar, а muchalka, 
a yad-dasht, a chaknámah, a personal letter 
and, what may be called, a hukmnamah.”” 


With reference to every document, the 
authors give the facsimile of the original 
shikasta Persian, its transcription in Persian 
nasta'lig, its English translation and a careful 
seres of notes, Тһе authors are only too well 
aware of the fact that the documents can be 
surveyed from various angles, in their notes 
they have concentrated their attention on the 
geography оѓ: the Gurdaspur district, the 
sajfadah-nashins of the establishment’ and, 
above all, the land revenue technical terms. 
Here we have a non-political but fairly influ- 
ential'Hindu religious establishment mantan- 
ed' by Mughal tax-free landgrants for about 
two centuries , and in this consists the real Joy 
of the discovery, 


“Eleven documents in the present collection 
pertain directly to /nadad-? ma‘adsh and that 
makes the collection unique.” This requires 
some explanation. - Though the rights of the 
peasant cultivators were left untouched, the 
essence of madad-1 ma'üsh grant was that the 
grantee was exempted from all central and 
local taxes. It was not easy to enumerate all 
the local taxes that the ingenuity of the officers 
on the spot could invent , so a careful set-form 
was used to eliminate all of them. The follow- 
ing sentence from Akbar's grant of 100 bighas 
to jog? Udant Nath' (Document No П) isa 
good example. “Tt is, therefore, on this 
account ordered that the present and the 
future hakims and ‘amils and karoris and 
jágirdárs of those mahais should not molest 
(the grantee) on account of the ml-o-2th8t, 
wujthat (and) sãõ’ir-phāt like the qunlagha, 
peshkashi, jaribünah, ^ duh-nim, — sad-doia- 
qanüngo, takrür-w zava'at zabl-s-harsalah-ba'd- 
az-tashkhis-i-chak and all other fiscal demands 
and mmperial'imposts." The authors have 
made sure of their correct interpretation of 
technical terms by referring to standard 
Anglo-Indian writers, hke H H Wilson 
(Glossary) and Charles Elliot (Chronscles of 
Оопао), and, above all, to a present-day writer, 
Dr. Irfan Habib (Agrarian. Sysiem of Moghul 
India), who definitely surpasses all his prede- 
cessors m this field owing to his extensive 
study and constructive imagination. 


The authors have succeeded in proving that 
madad-ı ma'üsh grants were given to non- 
Muslim religious people on the same condition 
as to Muslim divines that they should pray to 
God for the contimuance of the empire. But 
when the grants became hereditary and 
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saleable after Aurangzeb's reign, this condition 
inevitably became meaningless 


The terms, 242” land, a'imma land, and 
madad-; ma‘ash are substantially equivalent. 
The legal aspect of these grants has been 
carefully discussed by Dr Irfan Habib 
(Chapter VIII, Revenue Grants) But he 
does not express any opinion on their political 
aspect or raison d'etre . To begin with, these 
grants were revocable at the emperor's pleasure 
and were only valid during the life-time of the 
grantee, unless the grantee happened to be an 
Institution The bulk of the grants were made 
to two Muslim groups— the  атй- zahiri (or 
externalist scholars) and ‘ul enà-i dinavi (men 
of devotion or 50/9). The object may have 
been either to help them in their life's work or 
to keep them іп subjection by controlling their 
livelihood. А wise emperor would have kept 
both objects in view , 1f so, ıt was necessary to 
hold the sword of Damocles hanging over the 
heads of all those who enjoyed these grants. 
But gradually exceptions were made, first a 
part of the land was granted to the legal heirs, 
regardless of their merits, then land grants 
below 30 bighas were made hereditary, and, 
finally, by a farmán of 1960 A.D Aurangzeb 
made all тайай-2 ma‘ash grants hereditary 
After this remarkable order the original aims 
of madad- ma‘ash grants were completely 
forgotten 


II 


“There are numerous 
throughout the district,” the Gurdaspur 
Gazeteer states Professor Goswami and Dr 
Grewal have also been able to find another 
Hindu religious institution in the same district 
—the Vaishnavas of Pindori—with a stock of 
Persian documents Тһе jogis of Jakhbar are 
devotees of Shiva while the mahants of Pindon 
are devotees of Vishnu, specially m his incarna- 
tion as Ката  Neverthless the two groups 
(some personal frictions apart) have hved 
peacefully together ^ At the installation of a 
new mahant at Pindori, а зей (black woollen 
thread) and а %о) (cap) are sent by the jogis 
of Jakhbar to be placed on the body of the 
mahant , without this the installation ceremony 
15 not deemed to be complete Nevertheless, 
as a part of their religious mission, both the 
Vaishnavites and Shivaites have been estabh- 
shing new, but autonomous, religious institu- 
tions. 

' The Pindon institution. was established by 
a Vaishnavite saint; Bhagwanyi, who had a 
very. distinguished pupil, Narayanj, and the 


religious houses 
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place is known after the names of both as 
Bhagwan-Narayan (or Bhagwan-Narayan-jio). 
Both were contemporaries of the emperor 
Jahangir Ріпдогі tradition claims that it had 
been given a copper-plate grant by Jahangir, 
which has been lost, and that the mausoleum 
(or samadhi) of Bhagwan)\ was constructed by 
that emperor The Tüzük- Jahāngīrī refers 
to a Hindu ascetic who was under a vow of 
silence and remamed unchanged іп spite of 
swallowing several cups of ‘arg or strong liquor 
Pindon tradition says that 1t was poison and 
not hquor, but the ascetic to whom Jahangir 
referred 15 probably Narayan 


Great respect is due to religious institutions, 
lke Jakhbar and Pindori, who by confining 
themselves to their spiritual mission have 
survived for three or four centuries But in 
the case of Pindor it 15 unfortunate that the 
earher documents have been lost Ріпдогі 
tradition tells us of the loss of one set of docu- 
mentsin À D 1676 during the dispute between 
Mahant Hari Ram and Shyam Das Тһе loss 
of another set of documents 15 certified by the 
mahzar of Qazi Mu'inuddin, dated A.D 1736 
(Document No VI). 

Of the 52 documents іп the collection, the 
first 17 are ‘Mughal’, the last 1s ‘British’ and 
the rest are ‘Sikh’ With reference to their 
‘form’, the authors classify the documents as 
follows “There 15 one girvindma, there are 
two letters, two /azkaras, two fartgh-khartis 
and two bhetnamas , three pattas of leases and 
three баз патаз, five mahzars and five pattas 
of yad-dasht, and there are twenty-seven 
parwünas ” 


In this work the facsimiles of the original 
( shikasta ) Persian documents and of the seals 
are put at the end , otherwise the general plan 
15 the same as of the Jakhbar volume The 
Introduction gives an account of the buildings 
of Pindor, the history of its mahanis and а 
brief survey of the documents, followed by an 
abstract of their contents Then the docu- 
ments are given one by one, the Persian text 
im nasta'liq, the English translation and 
detailed notes But technical terms explained 
in the Jakhbar book are not, as a rule, 
re-explained In the appendices we find а 
genealogical table of Pindor mahanis, the 
Turkish duodenary cycle, names of the Hindu 
months and a chronology of important events 
Тһе decipherment of Persian shzkasia 15 a Very 
difficult and painful task, but it has been 
performed with scholarly efficiency. 


“ The present collection of documents, " the 
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authors declare, “is ( we believe) a collection 
in many ways without a parallel, certainly 
one of the most important of its kind to be 
published. .and they contain implications of 
significance ” 


Two of these implications deserve to be 
considered in some detail—the terms used for 
Hindus of spiritual eminence, and the mean- 
ing of the term shara’ or shari‘atin the Ріпдогі 
documents 


“This charity was not confined to the co- 
religionists of the rulers, particularly after the 
reign of Akbar who, 1n a sense, had 'Indianiz- 
ed’ the institution of madad-i-ma'üsh." Now 
the persons to whom was assigned the duty of 
drafting the documents, had to find proper 
terms for Hindus of various degrees of 
spiritual eminence, and the only terminology 
available was that of the Muslim sufis or 
mystics So the ordinary jogi or Hindu ascetic 
is referred to as durwesh or fagir. Our 
authors have translated fagir as a holy recluse; 
in the technique of Muslim mysticism a fagir 
15 a person who puts his reliance for every- 
thing on God alone The fagirs ог durweshes 
form a jamá'at (or group) the head of the 
jama'at is the pir or murshid ( gosaw) and the 
ascetics are his chelas or disciples The 
murshid and his chelas are expected to share 
all things cooperatively between themselves, 
but when the murshid dies, his successor will 
be his sayjddah-nashin Since Hindu ascetics 
were striving for spiritual life, they are classi- 
fied among the mustahaggin or deserving. In 
one document (No. XIII) the adjective 
ma'ürf-agüh has been twice used with refe- 
rence to Gosain Ram Das. The authors have 
translated sa'arif-agáh. as ‘knower of subtle- 
ties’ But а more exact rendering 1s possible. 
Plato had divided man's awareness of the 
existing world into three ascending grades— 
opinion, knowledge and gnosis Following 
him Muslim mystic thinkers used the three 
terms—zan ‘ila and ma'rifat. Ma'rifat here 
stands for the highest spiritual truths possible 
for man, and ma‘arif-agéh would mean а 
person who was cognizant or well-informed 
about spiritual truths. No higher compliment 
was possible Bnat only one document has 
used it 

The terms shár'e and shari‘at occur in these 
documents again and agam Тһе authors 
correctly translate skara‘ as ‘the law’ or ‘the 
law of the land' I have carefully examined 
and re-examined every sentencein which these 
terms occur, and no other translation of it 1s 
possible. 


. 
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Іп the theological hterature of Islam, the 
shara‘ (as 15 well known ) means ‘the path’ or 
the religious law of Islam based on the Qur'an, 
the Prophet's Hadsth (acts and: precepts) 
and the principle of analogical reasoning 
The 'ulàma of Islam throughout the centuries 
have claimed that, in spite of all changes in 
human affairs, these three sources provide all 
the laws by which a commumty can live , and 
they have definitely decided that sstzs/ah or 
sstihsan—considerations of public welfare or 
reform—cannot be the basis of legislation 
This could only lead to one result. The 
precepts of the so-called shart‘at were totally 
ignored except in the sphere of personal law 
{marriage and succession) and some other 
minor items The historian, Ziauddin Ваги, 
writing his Тат Firüz Shahi and Fatawa-+ 
Jahandar about AD 1357 definitely declares 
that the government 1s based on state laws 
(dawabit) made by the king in consultation 
with his officers, and that the object of these 
laws should be to save mankind from all 
misfortunes for which there can be a remedy 
If state laws come into conflict with the laws 
of the sharvát, it ıs the duty of the king to 
see that state laws override the sharr’ ät 


In the period covered by our documents, 
the operative law of the land, whatever its 
source, came to be called the skara‘ and 
shar at. 


Several documents begin with the words 
“This shar‘ai declaration, true and authentic, 
made оп the strength of the statement of the 
following persons.” Here the term shara'i 
can only be translated as ‘legal,’ for ıt makes 
no distinction between persons on the ground 
of their religion hke Muslim theolog 


Perhaps the best example of term shara‘ 15 
Document No. VIII in which the claims of no 
Musalman are involved. Only the substance 
ot the case 1n simple English need be given 

The following statement 1s made under the 
seals of three officers and of Qazi Hidayatullah 


"Raja Ram Singh Jaswal purchased the 
village of Bhagwanpur Saidhar from Ude Ram, 
Маһ, Dhrub, Jagga and others, all Brahmins 
(by caste) and presented it out of his sense of 
devotion as an offering (naydz) to his murshid, 
Gosam Напгаш, the holy sajjáda-nashim of 
the establishment at Pindori of Gosain Bhag- 
wan-Narain. This was so that whatever 
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accrued (from that village) may be spent on 
the fagirs of Allah, travellers and pilgrims." 


Forty years haVe passed since then and the 
village has been under the control of Gosain 
Sukhdev and Gosam Ramdas, the sajjáda- 
nashins of the place 


The above-mentioned Brahmins were murids 
of the Gosain “But the Brahmin Har Sahai, 
son of Jagg, turned away from the muridi 
(discipleship) of his murshid” and brought a 
suit for the proprietorshlp of the village before 
Adina Beg Khan and other officers His claim 
on investigation was found to be baseless 
"The above mentioned 45s, following the 
path of truth and the dictates of the holy 
shari'at, dismissed his suit . They also obtained 
and gave to the above-mentioned Gosain a 
disclaimer relating to the village from Jagga, 
the father of Har Sahai, and other zamindars 
of the village ” š 


Some time after the death of Jagga, the 
jügir m which the village was situated was 
transferred from Rája Muhammad Sa'id Khàn 
to Nawab Yahiya Khan Bahadur ‘Hoping 
to gain from this change of authority, Jagga, 
out of avarice and short-sightedness, has once 
more denounced the fir of his family—an act 
which 1s regarded as wrong and improper 
according to every faith and the traditions of 
both communities—and has proceeded towards 
the capital (Lahore) with the intention of 
moving the mutasaddis of the Nawab in order 
to obtain 1n his own favour a farwüna regard- 
ing the village through deceitful representation 
and complaints against the durweshes ” 

“God (Khuda) 15 the friend of the righteous 
and no one is entitled. to interfere with the 
property and possessions of durweshes." They 
have—1in accordance with the Quranic verse 
"No one bears the burden (of the moral 
responsibility ) of another?"— devoted them- 
selves to prayimg for the holder of the 7àgir 
and to controlling and managing (the village) 
From olden days in this protected empire 
(long) possession has, 1n consonance with the 
holy shavi‘at, been considered a proof of owner- 
ship. So the noble Sayyids, the learned qazts, 
the chaudharis, the ganungos and other 
knowledgeable persons of the pargana are 
hereby asked to appear before the mutasaddis 
of the jagirdàr for attesting to the veracity of 
this matter and for exposing the falsehood of 


(2) “ La іатто wazsraiun wizra wkhra," The authors in note 20 say that they have not been 
able to decipher this ayat, 1n spite of spelling mistakes. the ayat can be discovered, but 


it does not seem to be relevant. 


Probably a sentence to the effect that the innocent 


zamindárs should not be confused with the mischievous Har Sahai is missing. 


/ 


the-har Har Sahar's claims by,recording their 
evidence at the bottom of this document.” 
(Тһе document was withessed by fifteen per- 
sons of whom three were Muslims and twelve 
were Hindus). 


Only a brief comment 15 required on this very 
clear document. , (1) It was the duty of the 
Mughal 92255 and сул] officers to see to the 
proper working of, Hindu religious institutions 
according to Hindu law and custom But 
the theological scriptures of Islam did not give 
the gāzī a single law about the organisation of 
non-Muslim religious institutions Не was 
guided by Hindu law and custom апа appa- 
rently knew his work. The wordings of the 
document make clear that he was not treading 
on unfamihar ground. (2) The document 
avers that the denunciation of a family 
murshid 1s against the tradition ( rawáyat) of 
both communities (Hindu and Muslim), so 
far as-tradition or custom is concerned the 
statement 1s correct, but the religious law of 
Islam (*2., the shari'at of the 'ulemá ) does 
not recognize the existence of murshids and 
murids and a ‘family murshid ” is a meaning- 
less term for Mushm theology. Every 
Musalman 16 his own ‘murshid (3) All laws, 
including the law of Mughal empire, have 
considered >that possession for a long period 
gave claim to ownership ; the skara‘ here would 
be the same as imperial Jaw. 


The Mughal documents deal with a variety 
of matters—leases, mortgages, sales, settlement 
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of boundaries, etc. :Some of the documents 
are not directly connected with the Pindari 
establishment and may, Have «come, into,its 
hands as the title-deeds of the previous owner 
of the land 1t acquired. , The seal of the jagerdàr 
or the qaz; dominates all documents , the 4227, 
1n those days, registered: documents also. , But 
no distinctions are made on religious grounds. 
""Theappearance of Hindu and Muslim witnes- 
ses on one and the same document,” the 
authors declare, “of which; there; are several 
instances in this collection, тау Бе taken asa 
fair indication of their mutually amicable 
relations in their day to day hves.” In this 
collection, at least, no Hindu, or Musalman 
raises the question that he 16 entitled to live 
by a,law different from the law of his 
neighbours. 


According to the authors, the Sikh docu- 
ments have not the same range as the Mughal. 
They relate mostly tó the patronage extended 
to Ріпдогі by the Sikh rulers on the ground 
that this was ‘the tradition of the old (Mughal) 
emperors’ ‘The Sikh patronage was certainly 
more bountiful than the Mughal, ‘‘And thus,” 
our learned authors conclude, “the establish- 
ment of Pindor, which has weathered тапу 
a change of times and administrations before, 
stands firm in the midst of popular esteem 
and influence, with an air of almost perman- 
ence about itself.” 


Aa UN W 
MoHAMMAD HABIB 
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Barhan, Delhi, Vol. 65, No 5, rg7o 
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India Quarterly, Delhi, Vol. 26, No. 3, 1970 


Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
—С R. GHARE KHAN 


The Dynamics of Regional Integration 1n West Africa 
—T.G. RAMAMURTHI 
Journal of Asian and African Studies, Tokyo, Vol. 3, 1970 


Historical Changes of the Verbal Systems of Indo-Aryan Languages 
—Nara TsuYosHi 


Non-Personal Sentences in Tehrani Persian 
—MATSUSHITA SHUJI 


Maʻarıf, Azamgarh, Vol. x06, Nos. 4 and 5, 1970 
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Middle East Journal, Washington, Vol. 24, No. 3, 1970 


Iran's Internal Posture 
—SEPEHR ZABIH 
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Muslim World, Hartford, Vol. LX. No. 3, 1970 
Plato and Al-Farabi, a Comparison of, some Aspects of their Political Philosophies 
I E ^ —FHARANK À. SANKARI 
The Significance of the Voluntary Martyrs of Ninth—Century Cordoba (rr) 
—GAMES WALTAZ 
The Unity of Mankind ` 
ы --ЗАВІН AHMAD KAMALI 
World of Islam, Leiden, Vol XII. No. 4, 1969 
Isa b. Hisham The Excluded Passages Part ІІ 
š —ROGER ALLEN 
Al-Ahram and Westernization | Socio— Political thought of Bisharah Taqla (1853-190 ) 
— LEON ZOLONDEK 
Al-Barudı, Precussor of the Modern Arabic Poetic Revival 
—M.M.,Bapawi | 
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PAGE p qs oe г LINE 
I Footnote т I Insert 224; after лд} Read ple for T" ,imsert 4 after 
4631 read ҒА ya for T 34, and xb for 2-2-0 

2 т 4 І Read e Ў for es, and |; £! for um qu 

2 5 4 2 Read Ka c r coal for c erf 

3 Text - 35 Read Wahm for Waham 

4 Text, top para 6 Replace ‘a’ by 'e' in bastower 

4 Ж ae 4 I Add (‘‘And hold fast to God) before (He is our Protector) 

4 Footnote 9 I Read a for ge: ә for Obey j = for o^ 
4 A 12 2 Delete „і from sla» 

4 s; I5 1 Read a] for 4.71 

8 а, 25 I Insert 3 before og> 3 and read casg for с» 4 

8 Т 25 r&2 Ш {ог ОАЫ, bey beds for shew 9 alo 

9 Text, para 2 6 Read earthly pu earthy. 

9 Footnote 27 I Read э» for lax, , 4» for dsl and о sr КЕ 

for & ge жэ 

9 Ж 28 Read 521,2 for osle , 2. ы al for "PP 

10 " 29 I Read s»! ө for ose jd 

1o „32 г Read «ga - for e JJ and LL. for LA. 

II Ж 34 І Read Jai. for awb and е for 4x... 

13 ” 37 I Read |,» for a > 

13 ” 37 2 Read Ist e for 2 > 2nd 2 for а °> and wale for cale 
13 si 37 3 Read 245 for шо, (а for vas. 
14 ü 40 I Insert] after 9 of gual 

14 Техі і2 Read Rida for Ridha 

15 Footnote 44 I Read KS E for Ks K 
15 f 44 2 Read g3 > for (63 j> add ш. after 13 ¿= and read 
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Read 4,2!) for 44» ; and 4ш for duo 

Read qe Ale ay for eh 25.3 

Read 4.63, 53 for AF 305» and gid? for 2 55 
Add 3 before уз and read AS ua for 4S lz.; 

Read «Т for gl 

Read >> for j> and ¿j= for (3 

Read from for form, bottom line bloodshed for blooshed. 
Replace «1.5 ail by «L2 yl 

Omit! from ДЇ and read cA Ў for ше ы 

Insert 3 'twixt o |= and ^,» 

Read idi for „А 

Read 2 о) for 2 3)» and 2 5)5 Werle for ady 
Delete 0) after | „г 


Read unitarian for unitrain 


Read 4) pi for 2) 4& and Sl gh for (JI gaib 

Read Bounty for Bouty 

Read Әу for Oy ж, ШУЫ for š ЫМ) and 
ee for SS 
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Yearbook of the United Nations 1967 


| The Yearbook 15 the principal reference work 
of the Organization It is intended to present 
| factually, conveniently and concisely, within a 
single, fully indexed volume, the basic informa- 
tion needed to help towards understanding, and 
following, the workings of the United. Nations 
system 1110pp  Clothbound $2500 


A Study of the Capacity of the United 
Nations Development System 
(Jackson Report) 


Contents The Commissioner's Report, Charac- 
ter and content of the Programme, Procedures 
for planning and operating the Programme, 
Organization, administration and finance 


570pp $750 


Practical Benefits of Space Exploration 


A digest of papers presented at the United 
Nations Conference on the Exploration and 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, Vienna 1968 

78pp $100 
The full texts of the papers in the language of 
submission, supplemented by summaries in the 
other three Conference languages, will be pub- 
lished shortly under the title Space Exploration 
and Applications 


Policies and Means of Promoting Tech- 
nical Progress 


Papers presented to the Fifth Meeting of Senior 
Economic Advisers to ECE Governments 


Contents tnclude Policies designed to optimize 
or tnfluence the output of scientific research 
and the flow of technical innovations, Policies 
designed to optimize the application of technical 
innovations in industry, Organizational aspects 
of science policy at the national level 


159pp $250 


Assistance for Economic and Social De- 
velopment available from the United 
Nations system 


A Handbook of Criteria and Procedures 


The handbook is intended primarily as a ready 
reference document for use by government 
officials in developing countries who are inter- 


ested.ih knowing what types of assistance in ? 


what fields are available from the organizations, 
of the United Nations system, under what cri- 
teria,or,priorrties agparticular form of assistance 
may be available, and what procedures, аге to 
be followed’to-obtain assistance 84рр $150 


< . Recent United Nati 


The Concept of a Stable Population 


Application to the Study of Populations of 
Countries with incomplete Demographic Sta- 
tistics (Population Studies, No 39) 

238pp $350 
Growth of the World's Urban and Rural 
Population, 1920—2000 


Contents include The world's urban and tural 
population in 1950 and 1960 as nationally 
defined, World urbanization trends as measured 
in agglomerations, 1920—1960, A tentative as- 
sessment of possible future trends 

124pp. $200 


Rural Housing A-Review of World Con- 
ditions 


The purpose of this study is to make a first at- 
tempt at describing prevailing conditions with 
respect to rural housing and community facili- 
ties, and constitutes a major new source of in- 
formation hitherto unavailable 186pp 5300 


Handbook of International Trade and De- 
velopment Statistics 


The purpose of this publication is to provide a 
basic collection of statistical data on world trade 
and development for the use of delegates of 
UNCTAD conferences as well as for other gov- 
einment officials and research workers in the 
field of trade and development 303pp 5400 


The World Market for lron Ore 


Contents include Consumption of iron ore in 
individual sectors of the iron and steel industry, 
Supplies of iron ore production and reserves, 
International trade in iron ore and development 
of prices, Note on the marketing of iron ore and 
price formation, Constituents of iron-ore costs, 
Trends in ocean, inland waterway and coastal 
transport lron-ore requirements in 1970, 1975 
and 1980, Trends in tron-ore production 1964— 
1970, lron-ore trade and consumption in 1970, 
Prospects for iron-ore production in 1975 and 
1980 333pp $450 


World Trade in Steel and Steel Demand in 
Developing Countries 


Contents include The growth of steel demand 
and/ of steelmaking capacity, Price develop- 
ments, price formation and competition in the 
world market, World trade in semi-finished and 
finished steel products, The supply of and de- 


‚ mand for steel in industrialized countries, Fac- 


tors influencing steel démand and its product 
páttérnin developing countries 201pp 5300 
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THE IDEAL MAN IN RÜMI AND IQBAL 
Sayyid Naimuddin* 


HERE 1s a story about the Greek thinker Diogenes which relates how he 
T roamed about the streets of Athens with a lamp in his hand 1n broad 
daylight seeking a man in the crowds of men. Rümi (а 672/1273), the 
great mystic-poet of Islam, apparently refers to this in one of his ghazals! 
when he says that though the Man is not to be found, he will continue to seek 
him Who 1s this Man who 1s the object of quest with the thinkers of the 
East and the West alike? How is he related to his Creator and his fellow- 
creatures? These are some of the questions which have been thought over by 
philosophers and mystics of Islam and of other religions І propose to discuss 
here how Rimi, the thirteenth-century mystic, and Iqbal, the twentieth- 
century philosopher-poet of Islam, look at them 


Rümi, for one, regards the world as full of worldlings who concern them- 
selves with the here and now and who are content with living mostly on the 
animal plane, seeing only ‘the stable’ (Gkhur) There are of course the 
ascetics who see ‘the hereafter’ (@khzr), that is, their salvation But rare are 
the ‘elect’ who have perfectly spiritualized their personalities and whose eyes 
are fixed on ‘the beginning’ and who see the end from the beginning? that 
is, who know of their Divine origin and are anxious to realize their spiritual 
potentialities without caring for the rewards of this or the other world. 


But is every man destined to achieve this? The mystics would answer 
‘yes’ There is a Jesus within every one of us but, as Rümi says, “until the 
pangs manifest in us our Jesus is not born ” The ideal man, according to 
Rimi, appears to be one who 1s permanently living on a spiritual plane and 
who has attained nearness to God by developing Divine attributes in himself. 
He is a lover of God and is travelling towards Him and travelling in Him in 
the terminology of Süfism 


Man, according to the Qur'an, has been moulded in the best of forms * 
He is the vicegerent of God on the earth? and partakes of the Divine as the 


(1) Rimi (Еа Badi‘ al-Zamàn Furüzànfar) : Kullıvāt-ı Shams ( Hereafter referred to as ‘K’), 
Part I, Tehran, 1336 Shamsi, р 255, verse no 4040 
(2) Каті (Ed Badi' al-Zamàn Furüzànfar) Pm та fihi Tehran, А.Н. 1370, pp. 32-33. 
A.J Arberry (Тг) Discourses of Rimi, London, 1961, р 33 
(3) Discourses of Rimi р. 33. 
(4 XCV 4. 
(5) ХХХІ: 20. 


* Dr. Sayyid Naimmuddin, М.А, D LITT. (Ankara), Professor of Urdu and Persian, and 
Principal, Government College of Arts and Science, Aurangabad, Maharashtra (India). 
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very spirit of God is breathed into him.* But though the dignity of man as 
such is exalted by the Qur'àn, it 1s also made clear that he should deserve it 
by developing faith (man) and practising good deeds (a^mal- sahha) Only 
those who "have Faith and do righteous deeds, and (join together) 1n the 
mutual teaching of Truth, and of Patience and Constancy" can hope to gain 
salvation.” It 15 the most righteous who are the most honoured in the eyes 
of Allah. 


The Prophet of Islàm was himself such an exemplary personality and 
Muslims naturally look to him as the pre-eminent type of the perfect man. 
He was a paragon of moral virtues and it was his mission to guide men and 
exhort them to improve their morals? Не took pride in poverty and urged 
his followers to prefer it to wealth Needless to say, the mystics of Islam are 
never tired of referring to the Prophet's advice about poverty and dissuading 
men from falling a prey to worldlv pleasures 


It is human to desire power and pelf and strive for a successful and 
happy hfe But the mystics all over the world are unanimous 1n the view 
that man must cease to be subservient to the urges of the finite self and rise 
above the life of the senses if he has to attain spiritual perfection Bayazid 
of Bistám was one of the earliest Süfis who called only those men ‘the perfect 
and the complete’ (al-kànul, al-tainm) whose human attributes had departed 
from them.? Such is their intimate relation with God that Bayazid names 
them as the ‘ brides of God 719 


Ibn al-‘Arabi (1240), Sadr al-Din Konavi (1273) and Al-Jili (1427) 
further elaborated the concept of the perfect man Man (msdn), says Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, is the pupil of the eye through which God sees His creation and 
the ‘perfect man’ (al-ansán al-kámal) is the Divine vicegerent on whom the 
world depends for its protection and security. Sadr al-Din Konavi, the 
famous disciple of Ibn al-‘Arabi, also regards the perfect man as the greatest 
ontological proof of God and portrays him as the connecting link between 
the invisible and the visible worlds 12 The prophets and the saints, the most. 
perfect among them being the Prophet Hazrat Muhammad," belong to this 
category. 


(0 XXXVIII 72. 

(7) СПІ 3. The translations are from ‘Abdullah Yüsuf 'Ali's edition of the Qur’an 

(8) Reference to а hadith. 

(o) Al-Qushairi Al-Risdlat al-Qushavwiya, Egyptian edition, А.Н 1318, p 140. R.A. Nicholson. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, ( Turkish edition) Fascicule 51, Istanbul 1951, p. 1008 


(ro) Ai-Risálat al-Qushawiya, p 139 The concept of human soul as bride of God seems to 
be fairly common іп mystical literature of the world Tt has been dealt with allegorically 
in an old Urdu poem ‘Lagan nama’ ( Book of Marriage) composed by Ghulam Husain. 
Elichpuri and discovered and published by me in the Néwa-e Adab ( Bombay), Vol. 
VIII, No. 5, July 1957 

(rr) Ibn al-'Arabi (Ed. Mohd. Mubarak al-Ali) Fusüs al-Hikam, Kanpur, АН 1308, p. 9. 


(12) Nihat Eklik, ‘Man, Fate and Morality in Sadr al-Din Konavi's Philosophy, article m the 
‘Review of the Institute of Islamic Studies’ (Turkish), Vol. IV, Parts 1-2, Istanbul, 1964,. 
P 72 

(13) Al-Jih, Al-Insdn al-Kümil, Part II, Cairo, А.Н. 1316, p 44. 
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Rimi also speaks about the intelligent (‘dgzl), the mature (baligh) and the 
perfect (käml) men who have attained union with God АП his works— 
the Mathnavi, the Kulliyat, the Ей mà fihi —are books in praise of such per- 
fect men. 


А perfect man is a piv—a spiritual director for his fellowmen. РФ also 
means an old man. Punning on these two meanings in the third volume of 
his Mathnavi, Rümi says that a man may be grey-haired and old (pir) or he 
may not be so; age does not matter. А man is worthy to be called a fir, 
a spiritual guide, if his ‘self-existence’ (24512) has ceased А Jesus, even in 
infancy, could claim to be a piv but an old man with grey hair is not a fir 
if ‘a single hair-tip of his sensual attributes 1s surviving.’!* 


Material possessions and the desires for material possessions and power 
and prestige enchain the spirit Freedom and ‘spiritual poverty’ imply utter 
detachment from everything other than God. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit 
for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven,’ is the motto of all the pilgrims on the 
spiritual path. 


A piv neither possesses anything nor does he desire to possess anything. 
Rimi is emphatic that the way to God hes through this spiritual poverty 
(fagr) He brings out this concept beautifully in the first volume of his 
Mathnavi in the story of the merchant to whom his encaged parrot had given 
a message to be conveyed to the parrots of India and had asked for their 
guidance. The merchant, while giving the message to the Indian parrots, 
found, to his horror, that one parrot instantly fell down and looked dead on 
hearing the message Returning from India, the merchant related this to his 
parrot, and it too, on hearing this, fell down as if dead and the merchant 
threw it away. But, then, to his surprise, he saw that the parrot flew away ; 
it had only feigned to be dead. The moral of the story can be inferred 
to be that one finds deliverance in (spiritual) “death” As Riimi explains 
in this context, in verse number 1909, death here implies fagr va Niyáz— 
spiritual poverty and supplication before God. A man gains emancipation 
when he humbly concentrates upon devotion to God and is dead to the 
world as the parrot in the story was dead to the merchant. A Süfi is thus 
generally inclined to ignore the world around him, concerning himself solely 
with the other world which he regards as the veal world. But though not of 
this world, the Süfi mostly moves about among men as their spiritual guide. 
Sometimes he may cven seem to behave as men of the world do; he may 
acquire some power and position, but this he does not do for their own sake 
This is with a view to ‘delivering the men of the world from the snare of the 
world’ so that they may fall into ‘the snare of the next world.5 That is, 
he sometimes endeavours to convert men, using ways and means which appeal 
to them. But he himself does not believe in power and prestige and in the 
competitive way of living. Generally, he earns his own living and 1s contented 
with whatever he gets without coming in the way of others. A Süfi lives 
in society. It is in society that a man is exposed to temptations, but he can, 

by resisting them, develop desirable traits. Has chastity any meaning, asks - 


(14) Mathnavi ( Hereafter referred to as “М”. ) 111/1798. ( tr. Nicholson) London, 1929. 
(15) Discourses of Rimi, р 37 
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Rümi in his Mathnavi, if there be no scope for expression of animal passions? 
Of course, an average man will easily fall a prey to temptation But a баб 
has purged his heart of all passions and disciplined himself. Nothing can 
distract him from his loving devotion to God Love hfts a man from his 
narrow, limited self to greater heights А Süfi is one who is constantly 
transcending his finite self in his desire to meet the Infinite А self-trans- 
cending saint attains largeness and greatness, in truth, universality 


Love, on the human level, has tremendous transforming influence upon 
the psychological health of an individual and it is the psychologically healthy 
man who is accepted as an ideal man by psychologists like Maslow and. 
Tolman. Sufis love their fellowmen, but love of God has for them incalcu- 
lably greater power іп transforming and sublimating man For this implies 
total surrender to, and complete self-forgetful compliance with, the commands 
of his Beloved (God) whose living presence he realizes every moment. 


For the lover the Beloved alone exists No intellectual proofs are needed 
to convince him of this Тһе truth ıs that he regards all intellectual pursuits 
as useless. He 1s not learned 1n the conventional sense of the word ; he owes 
nothing to books. He obtains his knowledge directly from his ‘heart’—his 
inner spiritual faculty Тһе heart, when purged of all impure thoughts, gains. 
in brightness and, as Каті has said in a verse іп the Mathnavt, becomes ‘white 
as snow.” It is significant that Iqbal refers to this verse in his The Recons- 
truction of Religious Thoughts in Islam, betokening his approval of the concept 
of inner perception (nazar) as superior to book-learning, and second-hand 
knowledge (khabar) 1% 


The Süfi is one who has passed beyond the stages of 'knowledge and. 
truth of certainty’ to ‘the vision of certainty’ (‘аги al-yagin) He has developed 
inner sight and he sees God reflected in his heart— a mirror which he has 
polished assiduously. Thus he has attained immeasurable dignity and 
grandeur. For, is not a man what he seeks and sees ?!” 


But though ‘seeing’ and loving God, he does not ignore his fellow-beings. 
How can a man claim to love God, the Creator, and be indifferent to His 
creatures? The faithful and the infidel. the rich and the poor are alike the 
creatures of God, and He loves them all without any distinction Rimi 
himself possessed an inexhaustible fund of love and regard for his fellowmen, 
as is clear from the anecdotes recorded about him in the Risdla-t-Sipehsdlar 
For instance, he did not like the idea of lepers being asked to leave the 
Аата’ when he was to enter it Once he happened to visit one of his dis- 
cipleslate in the night, but he did not hke the 1dea of disturbing him ; he sat 
the whole night outside the gate waiting for it to be opened in the morning 
He would not even disturb a sleeping dog hindering his way and would not 
proceed till it woke by itself It is this ‘milk of human kindness’ which 
makes mystics, irrespective of their religion, win the love and respect of 
members of other communities. 





(16) The Reconstruction of Rehguous Thought «n Islam (abbreviation used ‘RRT’), Lahore, 
May, 1944 edition, p. 92, see also p. 16 
(17) (a) К VIII/rubà'i no. 1864, Tehran, 1342, Shamsi (b) M. VI/812 
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Tolerance for others is the keynote of a mystic’s character He regards 
others, as Капи did, as co-travellers on the same path and sees no reason why 
they should quarrel among themselves !* Rümi compares such a tolerant 
man to the generous sea For does not the sea allow the straw to float? Like 
the Prophet. he is merciful to all Normally men are only ‘partially kind,’ 
but he is wholly so and Rimi in his Mathnavi advises people to associate 
themselves with such a ‘whole.’ He often speaks of the ideal man as а 
‘whole’ (Kul), thereby suggesting that his inner transformation ıs complete 
and permanent. Rümui's fir, Shams-i Tabriz, was such a whole And it 1s 
only such a complete man who can confer ‘wholeness’ upon others Іп one 
of his ghazals, Rüm: refers to his 0075 ridding him of ‘fragmentariness’ and 
conferring such ‘wholeness’ upon him '? 


A mature personalitv, according to Allport, has autonomous interests, 
insight, a sense of humour and a unifying philosophy of life ?? A spiritually 
mature man, “the whole (Aul) in the phraseology of Rümi, may be said to be 
one who has the capacity to lose himself 1n the pursuit of God and who has 
developed inner sight (azar) ; for 1t is this inner sight which really matters; 
all else is (as useless as) ‘fat and flesh °?! Devotion to God is for him a unifying 
principle and a vital philosophy of hfe For, does not such a person do every- 
thing that 15 right, and avoid everything that is wrong, to please God, his 
Beloved, and to please Him alone? Even a pietist (а 24444) may be motivated 
by fear of Hell or hope of Paradise in praying to God But it is not so with 
a lover (‘dshog) like Rabi‘a Basri who desired God alone, in utter disregard 
of Hell and Paradise 22 


No man can bring about his inner transformation. without the help and 
guidance of the lover of God, for he knows them better than they know 
themselves. He knows the mysteries of God Himself, what, according to 
Rümi, аге the mysteries of man compared to these? Rimi, therefore, offers 
him as an expert physician of human souls He regards ordinary men not 
only spiritually diseased but spiritually dead and thinks that it is only these 
Israfil-like saints who сап revive them Пиза Bayazid,a Junaid, a Shams-1 
Tabriz who 1s really living and who alone can make others live in the true 
sense of the word — Rümi hails the saint as ‘a heavenly candle оп the face 
of the earth,' and as 'an opener of the door of the garden of Paradise' He 
compares him to a royal falcon which has its eyes fixed on the King aad 
the King alone (1 e., God) 


It is under the guidance of this ‘royal falcon’ that a traveller on the 
spiritual path (а sak) starts оп his way (sul#k). Fortunate is the sahk 
who is blessed with Divine grace (yadhbah) from the beginning of his journey ; 
but, though, the 527 knows that Divine grace 15 what matters most, he does 
not wait for its manifestation and goes оп his journey—remembering God 
and meditating upon Him, under the guidance of the spiritual preceptor. 


(18) К 1/8176 

(19) K. I1I/16029 

(20) GW Allport, Personality, London, 1962 edition, рр 213-14. 

(21) М VI/í46r 

(22) А J Arberry (Tr.), Mushm Sawts and Mystics, London, 1966, р. 51 
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The fir’s relation to his disciple ( murid ) is in some ways similar to the posi- 
tion which a trusted psychiatrist holds with his patient, the maladjusted 
man It 1s in intimate company with the #77 that the disciple begins to see 
things 1n a new way, and sheds his reactions to which as a worldly man he 
was accustomed. He should of course have implicit faith in him and must 
love him intensely and follow him scrupulously His love for the fiv helps 
him 1n loving God Himself because the 2% 1s for him a symbol of the Divine. 
This is what happened іп the case of Rim: and his own beloved 02, Shams-i 
Tabriz Не saw in Shams ‘the Sun of Reality’ and many of his ghazals 
testify to the ecstatic joy this vision caused іп him The vision of God, in 
fact, never departs from the illumined saints As an elephant 1s proverbially 
said to be dreaming of his homeland, Hindustan, so also a saint is ‘remem- 
bering’ his spiritual world—his home—and is always dreaming about 14.29 
This ‘remembrance’ (dhikr) helps his soul to come back to God, ‘content in 
His good pleasure.’ 


A human being 1s by nature bound to suffer from human failings but a 
seeker of God purges himself of vices like anger, greed and self-conceit and 
gradually attains moral stability Though human, he has none of the human 
frailties; 1f he was ‘fire and smoke’ formerly, he is now all ‘light.’ As the 
Siifis would say he has shed his human attributes and attained the state 
of self-annihilation (fana) Мап has risen from the inammate and the 
vegetative stage to the animal and the human level through the process of 
what Rümi calls ‘dying—to—self’ in the higher stage. He may further 
evolve into angel and finally into a still higher being 25 Has he lost anything, 
asks Rümi, by absorbing himself in а higher existence? Does not the bread 
by assimilating itself anto human body become a part of the living body ? So 
also the spirit attains to perfection and supreme bliss by losing itself in God.?$ 
Rim ıs emphatic that by divesting himself of ordinary human attributes 
a saint begins to live іп God; that 1s, he reaches what the Sufis call the stage 
of eternal life (baga@’) It ıs at this stage that he feels, as Rümi has said in а 
story in the fifth volume of his Mathnavt, that his own self is merely а name 
and that he has no separate individuality of his own and ‘he is full of Him 
from head to foot’ He is no longer himself, the Lord is his ear so that he 
hears by him, the Lord is his eyes, so that he sees by Him.” 


Rimi believed that the higher self survived mystical annihilation ( fana"). 
What actually happens 1n this process is that the base metal of the human 
self is transmuted through the alchemy of Divine love. It is like the flame 
of a candle which is not seen when the sun 1s shining but which is neverthe- 
less there 28 Elsewhere Каті says that the individual self turns into dust 
but it carries the print of the Divine feet. In other words, the self establishes 
a communion with the Divine, though ıt does not become identical with 





(23) M. IV;3070. 

(24) Q ' LXXXIX. 27-28. 
(25) M. 11/3906. 

(26) M. 1/3167-68. 

(27) Part of a hadith. 

(28) M. 111/3671-73. 
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God (hulil). There is ‘escape from the prison of existence’ at the lower 
level, but there 1s existence at the higher level Thus living at a higher 
stage, nearer to God, he develops Divine insight which enables him to 
know the essential nature of everything In the words of Riim, he sees 
the wine in the heart of the grape, that is, he sees things as they exist 
potentially іп Divine knowledge.” He has transcended the world of senses 
and reason to reach the world of spirit which 1s characterized by complete 
‘oneness’ (vahdat). Having perceived unity іп the diversity of forms in which 
the One Essence is revealed and having realized his own essential oneness 
with God, he may be said to live in the realm of Divine unity permanently 
The strifes, discords, confusions and inconsistencies of the world around 
no more exist for him He has none to quarrel with and nothing to 
complain about. United with God he 1s especially united with all other men 
of God In fact, there is complete unity among saintly people As Rimi 
would say, even 1f they are thousands 1n number they are really one. 


II 


Iqbal generally accepted the concept of the ideal man as developed by 
Rami, but he also made important departures from ıt Не was born іп 
an age when the East, specially the Indian subcontinent, subdued as 1t was 
by a foreign power, was slumbering politically and intellectually Не 
diagnosed our disease and found that we were suffering from the ‘weakness 
of ego’ (du'f-i-khudi) It was by developing the ego that is inner potentialities 
with the help of love (“5/4), that one could become strong enough to deal 
effectively with one’s social and material environment And who afforded the 
best model for emulation in this connection? According to Iqbal, ıt was 
the Prophet For this unique lover of God revealed his spirituality even іп 
worldly affairs and combined 1n himself thought and action to an extraordi- 
nary degree Ifa Muslim claims to be a lover of the Prophet, he should 
strengthen himself by following 1n the footsteps of his beloved, the Prophet, 
‘so that ıt may be possible for his noose to capture God,” that 15, to attain 
communion with God In the 'Asrár, Iqbal holds Bayazid as the ideal 
lover of the Prophet in this sense, he has also praised the saint, Hazrat 
Sheykh Miyànmir for his love of the Prophet 


Saints, іп so far as they are followers of the Prophet, like l'àyazid and 
Shams-i Tabriz, are also worthy of emulation and Iqbal 1s all admiration for 
them. Не has also praised Bu ‘Аһ Qalandar and Hujviri, famous Indian 
saints, for their courage and independence of spirit But, іп spite of his 
exhortation to ‘kiss the threshold of such saints,’ he does not refer to them 
as often as Rümi does. nor does he speak of them as 'prophets of their age' 
as Капи does. 


(29) M II/182 

(30) AS—( RU) (= combined edition of the 'Asrar-+ Khudi and Rumtiz-t Bikhudi), Lahore 
I940, p 23, Tr by R.A. Nicholson “The Secrets of the Self" (—SS), Revised edition, 
Lahore, 1940, р 36 
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“Do not break with the prophet of your days ( pir), do not rely on 
your own skill and footsteps '?! 


Strange enough, Iqbal in his Rumuz-t Валий, has quoted this couplet in a 
different form implying praise of the Prophet and not of the ir: 


‘Do not cut oft your days from the Prophet 
Rely less on your skill and footsteps '?? 


In contrast to the Prophet, a pīr may be so lost in his transcendental 
love that he may lose interest 1n the world of objects and people around 
him. Did not а Süfi assert that if, like the Prophet, he had ascended the 
Heaven, he would not have come back to the world? Referring to this in 
his The Reconstruction of Religious Thoughts in Islam, Iqbal says: “The mystic 
does not wish to return from the repose of ‘unitary experience’ , and even 
when he does return, as he must, his return does not mean much for man- 
kind at large” The Prophet’s return 15 creative He returns to insert 
himself into the sweep of time with a view to control the forces of history, 
and thereby to create a fresh world of ideals.” The ideal man ıs one who 
follows in the footsteps of the Prophet зп the sense that he goes to the 
mount Hira of his heart and strengthened by Divinity comes back to his 
world in order to fulfil his duties as a vicegerent of God оп earth.** Life is 
not possible, as Iqbal says in the Mwsáfir, except through bold and persistent 
efforts ( karrári) 


The man generally praised іп the old Süfi literature 1s the contented, 
contemplative man Наа not even Rumi depicted his ideal man as mostly 
absorbed in God, 'severing himself from every other work for the sake of 
His work’? But it should be remembered that Rümi, along with such God- 
intoxicated, other-worldly, gentle, humble men like Вауала and Junaid, 
also sang of the heroes like Rustam and ‘Ali and, in general of the 'hon-men' 
(sher mardan), who rushed to help people whenever they heard the cries 
of the oppressed.?  Rümi expresses іп very strong terms his dissatisfaction 





(31) M. IVi543 
(32) (AS) — КО/р 152 
The Mysteries of selflessness (Tr of Rumüz-; Bikhudi) by A.J. Arberry, London, 1953, 


a the notes Arberry simply says, ‘Iqbal quotes from Rimi’ (р. go) 

The fact ıs that so far as the reading ‘Khaim al-Rusul’ 1s concerned Iqbal is not 
supported by any of the oldest MSS consulted by Nicholson, the editor of the Mathnavi. 
However the word ‘paygambay’ ( with an elongated ‘a ) 1s there in four old MSS seen by 
Nicholson (M/IV, p 310) But it 1s ‘peygambar-1 ayyam-1 khvish’ which fits in better 
in the context as Rimi 25 here obviously speaking about the spiritual preceptor whom 
he, following other süfis, generally calls ‘the prophet of his age’ or ‘the prophet of his 
days’ and the preceding line (no 540) and again the subsequent line (no 544) corro- 
borate this view The Bombay and Neval Kishor ( Lucknow ) editions of the Mathnavi, 
which were current 1n the days of Iqbal, also support Nicholson and not Iqbal. I have 
yet to come across an edition of the Mathnavi іп which the reading given by Iqbal may 
be found. It seems, relying upon his memory, Iqbal has unwittmgly misquoted this 
verse. It 15 also significant that Iqbal never uses the word ‘paygambar, (prophet) for 
‘pir’ (spiritual preceptor ) and ‘vali’ ( saint). 

(33) RRT/p 124. 
(34) AS — (RU), p. 23, Tr. p. 37. 
(35) М 11/1933-34, 
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with the lethargic men and 1s eager to have 1n his company active and brave 
men lke Rustum and “Ali It 1s obviously in keeping with the Islamic 
conception of man as the best of creation and the vicegerent of God on earth 
that Кати regards man as the microcosm іп which all the characteristics of 
the microcosm are found ?$ Iqbal too asserts the uniqueness of man. In 
his view, man does not depend upon the universe, ıt 1s the universe which 
depends upon man It 15 his eyes which make the world appear as it 1s 

What 1s there 1n the world which 1s not 1n him? 

Halima, the nurse of the Prophet, once felt worried when he had gone 
away from her presence Commenting upon this, Rümi says that a persona- 
hty like that of the Prophet 1s not lost in the world; 1t is the world which 1s 
lost in him Generalising this, Iqbal says that ıt ıs the distinguishing mark 
of a believer (mum) that the whole universe 15 lost іп him whereas the 
unbehever 1s one who ıs lost ın the world ? What 1s suggested ıs that by 
actualising one's inner capacities one can reign supreme in the universe A 
perfect man would, thus, be a self-actualised man possessing perfect power 
( qudrat-1 kámil) and “miracle of action’ (2‘7@z-2 'amal). In his Asrdr, Iqbal 
depicts the vicegerent of God ( nà'ib Haq) as one who, like ‘Ah, has subdued 
his carnal self and acquired knowledge and perfected 1t with spiritual fer- 
vour (süz-1 dil) 3% 

But though the Iqbalian man has strength and power, unlike the super- 
man ot Nietschze, he also possesses a kind heart comparable to a ‘brook 
beside a mountain’ As is well known, Nietschze had no patience with 
kindness and gentleness He calls them virtues of the common men. һе 
wants a morality of the masters—that is, power and bravery But the man 
in Iqbal is both strong and gentle He comes out as what the social 
psychologists call a ‘persuasive leader' —that 15, one who believes in arousing 
the enthusiasm of the people in a mild manner Warmth of feelings and 
muldness are the sole ‘travelling kit of the leader of the caravan,’ as Iqbal 
expounds in a Urdü couplet Such a man believes in living 1n the midst of 
danger but not in living dangerously Не showers affection on the believer 
and the unbeliever alike 39 15 not God Himself kind to all without any 
discrimination? The behever loves God and the Prophet in the 
sense that he believes in developing divine and prophet-hke virtues like 
generosity, compassion, self-sufficiency and forgiveness in himself. “Develop 
in yourselves the character of God,’ 1s the motto of both Rimi and Iqbal, 
and it 1s in view of this that Rimi refers to his ideal man as one ‘of Divine 
habits’ (Khudd@ ҺАйу) and Iqbal refers to him as a “devotee with Divine attri- 
butes’ (banda-1 Mauld-sifat) and both eulogize his character as a standard by 
which the merits of men in general are to be judged.*? 


(36) М IV,521 

(37) Darb- Кайт, 11th edition, Lahore, 1963, p. 39 
(38) SS/p 127. 

(39) Javidnama, Lahore, undated, p 242. 


(40) (a) M І1/2001, 3351. 
(b) Darb-ı Kalim]p. 57. 
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What is most remarkable of the Iqbalian man 1s his extraordinary capacity 
to think and act (mhãyat-i andishá va kamál-i juntin). There 1s a peculiar 
delight in concentrating all our physical апа mental energies on attaining 
something which may appear to be unattainable An ideal man is one who 
1s devoted to ' something afar from the sphere of sorrow, who keeps high 
ideals before himself and makes ceaseless efforts to translate them into action. 
It is 1n the white heat of passion for some causeand in creative work that the 
individual enjoys the great moments of his Ше By developing one's ego 
with the help of love (2504) one can hope to reach one's goals quickly 
Love fortifies the ego and makes 1t possible for the human being to achieve 
what looks apparently impossible The architects of the beautiful mosque 
of Cordova, says Iqbal, could create this immortal monument because they 
were inspired by love 


Rimi exalted love both as a faculty of apprehending reality directly and. 
as love of God Iqbal uses the term ‘love’ also in the sense of creating 
ideals and endeavouring to overcome all obstacles 1n the way of realizing 
them As Iqbal] has himself said, ‘The Ego attains freedom by the removal 
of all obstructions in its way It ıs partly free, partly determined, апа 
reaches fuller freedom by approaching the Individual who 1s most free—God 4! 
Constant endeavour 15 the chief mark of the Iqbalian man in contradistinction 
to that of Rim: Не is not a mere saint lost in meditation or a fir whose 
activities are limited to the guiding of people spiritually but he 15 actively 
interested in the world, combining the saintly virtues of mystics like Bayazid 
and Junaid with the kingly qualities of Sanjar and Ardeshir *? Hess Plato’s 
philosopher-king, Farabi’s perfect administrator and Rümmns fir all rolled 
into one. 


Iqbal especially associates originative capacity with his ideal man, 
regarding him as co-creator with God Even ifa man does something unethical 
but in a novel manner, he does a righteous act, so says Iqbal m his Рауйт-1 
Mashrig Elsewhere he portrays the believer as one with as powerful a hand 
as that of God. Such a man is busy conquering Nature, inventing things, 
or moulding society according to the best patterns But it is only іп an 
atmosphere of political and intellectual freedom that a man has scope for 
growing to his full stature. Freedom 15 the very essence of human personality 
It 1s a prerequisite to all other virtues hke self-respect and self-confidence. 
A lover of freedom and truth, like Imam Husain, would sacrifice his Ше 
rather than accept subservience to an unrighteous man. The lover of freedom 
would neither bow before others, nor would he expect others to bow before 
him and serve him. Не believes іп serving others but his independence of 
spirit does not allow him to accept service from others. Did not ‘Umar, the 
Caliph who would go to houses of widows to help them, get down from his. 
camel to take up the whip which bad fallen down rather than ask his servant 
togiveittohim. Ап ideal believer would also not slavishly accept the ways 
of thinking and acting of any other nation howsoever dominating its culture 
may be. He remains loyal to his own traditions and beliefs He knows what. 





7 (41) SS/p. XXI. 
(42) Bai- Jrbril, Lahore, 1935, pp. 106, 160. 
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is best in his own culture and stands on the terra firma of his own traditions, 
allowing the winds from other quarters to blow over him Living according 
to the Qur'àn and the Hadith, he would even observe the outward forms and 
ceremonies But he has completely interiorized the regulations of religion 
For him ‘Thou shalt’s and thou shalt not’s’ аге not the voices from without, 
they come from within his heart, they area part of his self In other words, 
the ideal has been fully absorbed into his self and all the physical, intellectual 
and spiritual interests have been synthesized in а vital whole As Каті 
would say, he 1s not merely sweet as sugar, he has become sugar and sweet- 
ness cannot be separated from him 


The main mission of such a complete man 1s to rejuvenate people spiri- 
tually and lead them to God, weaning them of their foibles іп a gentle and 
persuasive manner Тһе ideal man of Iqbal would also assume the role of a 
public leader, if occasion demands, exhorting his people to resist the aggressive 
and disintegrating forces threatening the freedom of his country and the 
stability of his society Mustafa Kemal was one such revolutionary leader 
and Iqbàl prays for his victory against the enemies in one of his Persian 
poems. But though leaders like Mustafa Kemal and Reza Shah were great 
m their own ways, Iqbal regarded them as lacking m the ‘soul of the East’: 


"This 15 neither manifest іп Mustafa nor in Reza Shah, for the soul of 
the East is still ın search of a body '# 


And what is this soul of the East? It 15 nothing other than devotion 
to God and spiritual ideals—a trait best exemplified i in а saint whom Iqbal 
occasionally designates as ‘qalandar and ‘dervish’ Cultivating love for, and 
devotion to God, a dervish cleanses his heart of all impure thoughts and 
motives Does not Rimi declare love to be a panacea for all ills? It is 
love which lifts man above animality, turning the clay (gw) into ‘heart’ 
(dl) and making a new man of hm Or, to say ıt m another way, the 
individual in the state of love 1s ‘reborn’ (záde-i -i ат) and begins to live on 
a different higher plane While dealing with outside reality he becomes one 
with it and gets to know its secrets immediately. Тһе philosophers are ‘in 
bondage to things perceived by intellect,’ while the saint 1s one who ‘rides as 
a prince on the intellect of intellect,’ that 1s, he possesses а transcendental 
faculty which enables him to perceive truths directly. Did not Avicenna, the 
philosopher, on meeting Abii Sa'id ibn АЫ! Khayr, the mystic, remark, ‘I 
think what he sees?’** А Sufi has in his heart a light of certainty which 
dispels altogether the darkness of doubt as the famous mystic Najm al-Din 
Kubra is reported to have told Razi when the latter boasted of his ability 
to give a hundred proofs of the existence of God * А philosopher ıs said to 
know but not to experience (taste) the truth, and, as a proverb says, ‘who 
has not tasted does not (really ) know.' | Real knowledge ( tahqiq ) and faith 


(43) Darb- Кайт, р 144 
(44) Shafaq Tarikh 1 Adabtyat-r Irán, Tehran, 1321 Shamsi, р 112 


(45) Article by SH Nasr 1n A History of Mushm Philosophy, Vol. I, edited by M M. Sharif, 
Whesbadan, 1963, р 654, note по 33 
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(man ) come from personal experience.*® А saint realizes truths intuitively 
and perceives the essence of things correctly. In the words of Rimi, he 
possesses ‘inspiration of heart’ (vahy-2 dil) and this guards him againts all 
errors * He outgrows the need for reasoning and arguing Mechanical 
conformity and intellectual reasoning are the equipment of a sheykh who 
is not united with God whereas the equipment of a man united with God 1s 
knowledge which has touched his heart and transformed it. This 15 what 
Каті means when he says, ‘knowledge, 1f thou take ıt to heart, 1s a friend.’ 
Iqbal also means the same thing when he says “Тһе Muslim’s know- 
ledge is perfected by spiritual fervour’ Indeed, a mystic is one who has 
dived deep into his own self and need not look to the external sources of 
knowledge Не is self-sufficient and, in the words of Кӣ, ‘is fed from 
within himself and gets his sugar from his own sugarcane farm.’ Iqbal also 
stresses the need to look to one’s own inner resources and to strengthen 
one's self from within # Thus Rimi and Iqbal are agreed that a complete 
man 15 self-contained and self-sufficient He enjoys an inner autonomy 
which the average human being does not possess As Maslow says, the 
self-actualizer depends on his own potentialities for his development and not 
on any extrinsic resources.*? 


Не may have to face difficulties and setbacks in his adventure of self- 
development but he does not lose courage. Serenity 1s the hallmark of a 
self actualizing, saintly person. For, why should he feel frustrated? He 
has developed a new frame of reference—God Аз Rümi puts it: 


“He lives for God's sake, not for riches, 
Пе dies for God's sake, not from fear and pain '5? 


In the words of Iqbal, he does everything— ‘his seeing, his not seeing, his 
eating, his drinking, his sleeping—1n accordance with Divine commandments.’ 
That 15, he endeavours to satisfy all of his biological as well as social drives 
without any motive of self-indulgence and self-interest He takes a detached 
view of all happenings, including the results of his own work.*! He works 
with the purest of motives and has nothing to fear and nothing to worry 
about Не relies upon his own lights In the Qur'ànic phraseology, he is а 
‘friend of God ( тай’) and knows neither sorrow nor fear, two of the most 
corroding influences on the human soul?? Не 18 in love with God and 
braves all dangers and makes constant efforts to reach his Beloved. Similarly 
Iqbàl also associates bravery and revolutionary spirit with his lover.*? 





146) Dr Amur has very well pointed out m Walt Whitman's poetry a similar distinction 
between ‘thought’ and ‘experience’ See his article ‘Walt Whitman, the Poet of 
Consummations’, a study of the Theme of Deaths in Leaves of Grass, іп the Indian 
journal of American Studies, Vol. I, No 2, January, 1970, p. 30. 
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Nothing can disturb his peace of mind Не has complete trust іп God 
and regards Him as the ultimate cause of all that is happening, pleasant or 
unpleasant. Не is sure that morning will follow the ' dark night of the soul.’ 
How сап his Beloved let him down? Rimi was himself such an optimistic 
seeker of God and always sang of hght. In one of his most charming ghazals 
he declares. 


“I am neither the night nor the worshipper 
Of the night that I should speak of sleep; 
I am the slave of the sun, I, therefore, speak all about the sun!*4 


A happy heart ıs the result of what Rimi calls the ‘two end-seeing eyes 
that preserve the body from corruption 55 А да possesses vision of the end , 
and as a man of insight and a unifying philosophy of life, he is concentrating 
all his energies 1n reaching his destination without allowing anything else to 
distract him 

And what ıs this destination? Каті says, it 1s God.** If God 1s our 
goal it means we have to transcend ourselves constantly on our journey 
from the Finite to the Infinite and gain more and more in the awareness of 
the Infinite A self is ‘living’ in proportion to its awareness of the 
Infinite 57 

A fully ‘hving’ soul alone can, according to Iqbal, retain its full self- 
possession even while confronting the all-embracing Ego. Does not the 
Qur'an assert that the eye of the Prophet did not turn aside while facing the 
Ultimate Ego ° This, says Iqbal, is the ideal of the perfect manhood in 
Islam 5 It means the ability to stand unshaken ın front of the Divine light: 


‘Fairer 1t is to increase one’s glow, 

Fairer it 15 to test oneself before the sun, 

Then chisel anew the crumbled form, 

Make proof of yourself, be a true being.’® 
Personality, according to Iqbal, implies a ‘state of tension’ which is main- 
tained by fortitying the ego by love (‘ishq), that is, by ‘assimilative action.’ 
The more we make efforts to realize our ideals the better the possibility of 
achieving immortality Immortality 1s not granted gratis to everybody ; it 
15 to be deserved through personal efforts 61 

Rimi occasionally does depict his ‘lover’ as lost 1n the love of God and 

having no concern with the world. Itisinastate of unconsciousness (bihiishi) 
and intoxication (sukr) that а man can hope to remain united with his 
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Beloved But, on the whole, like Junaid, Rimi ıs an advocate of sobriety 
(sahv), and not ‘intoxication’ (sukr). His assertion that 


` “Divine knowledge is lost in the knowledge of the saint, and how is it 
possible for people to believe іп such a thing 7763 


also appeals to Iqbàl who takes 1t to mean that the Infimte passes into the 
loving embrace of the finite. Не 15 emphatic that a complete person 1s not 
finally absorbed in God ‘On the contrary’, says Iqbal, ‘he absorbs God into 
himself, and thus becomes timeless and eternalas God Hence his advice 
‘Endeavour to absorb as much of the Infinite in your finite self as possible ' 
The acme of self-development for Iqbal is this kind of absorption Only a 
self-knowing, self-developed man accepts all challenges and misfortunes with 
perfect serenity and poise, seeing everything under “the aspect of eternity'. 
Even death 1s easy for him, as easy as it 1s for sugar to be dissolved in water 55 
Saints like Sana’i, as Rimi points out in a ghazal, do not die 585 They enjoy 
everlasting life, ‘the hurt falls on the oyster-shell, not on the pearl.’ Death 
for a perfect man, іп the words of Iqbal, is but one ‘station’ out of a 
hundred!9' If the man has been spiritually alive and has absorbed God, his 
self would survive even the grave.9? 


However, ıt will be seen that in contrast to Rimi, Iqbal ıs more consis- 
tently emphatic that a man, though enjoying communion with God, retains 
his identity. He twits the generality of the siifis whose eyes are fixed on the 
skies, and who remain absorbed in meditation and have no vital concern 
with the world. The dervish of Iqbàl's conception 1s of course God-oriented 
and self-disciplined, but he is at the same time a participant in or architect 
of history, not a mere spectator of it He 1s not a man to whom events 
happen, he creates events. Ав Iqbal says іп the Musáfir, ‘he 1s not contain- 
ed іп the world of others; demolishing the old world, he builds a new world 
of his own.’ He is a ‘rider of the steed of Time’ and in the Asrar, Iqbal 
hails him as a ‘harbinger of peace on the strife-torn earth,’ for, having 
tempered his power with compassion, he is both tough and tender as the 
occasion demands. It is clear that Iqbal appreciates strands of heroism 
and pragmatism ın the saintly man idealized by Rimi, but, as a man of the 
modern age, he offers a corrective to the over-emphasis 1n Rumi on trad- 
itional virtues and lays stress upon dynamic traits like courage and creati- 
vity—traits which help one to attain one's fullest stature It 1s remarkable 
that these are the very qualities which are admired іп the self-actualizing 
people today by psychologists like Maslow. 


(62) (а) А.Н ‘Abdel-Kader ‘Fhe Life, Personality and Writings of Al-Tunaid ' London, 1962, 
Text, p. 52, Tr p 172 
(b) M. VI/4017-19 
(63) Quoted by Iqbal та RRT/p rio 
(64) RRT/p. тто 
(65) K I1/10285 (ghazal no 972) 
(66) K. II/ghazals 996 and 1007. 
(67) Javid Nama (Tr), hne 3422, р 134. 
(68) Darb-ı Кайт, р 26. 
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п 


ITH the appointment of Qutaybah b. Muslim al-Bahili as the governor 
W of Khurásán, a new chapter opened in the expansion of Muslim 
power in Central Asia. Although in the past many attempts had 
been made by able generals to incorporate thisregion into the Umayyad state, 
these attempts were unsuccessful owing to the prevailing disunity among the 
different Arab tribes Moreover, the anti-Umayyad movements which arose 
from time to time had kept the Caliphs fully occupied at home. Asa result, 
a clear and decisive policy was not forthcoming from Damascus with regard 
to Transoxiana Soon after Qutaybah's appointment ‘Abd al-Malik died, 
and he was succeeded by al-Walid (86-96/705-15), whose reign was marked 
by the extensive conquests undertaken by his renowned generals. “These 
conquests were made possible partly because of the able leadership and 
partly due to the whole-hearted support given to the generals by the great 
administrator and stern disciplinarian, Hajjaj, the viceroy of ‘Iraq Besides, 
the Umayyad state was now free from internal troubles, and the Caliph 
was able to embark on a more vigorous policy of conquest and expansion. 


In 86/705! Qutaybah arrived in Khurásan when Mufaddal was inspecting 
the expeditionary force on the eve of its departure for Akharün and Shümàn. 
Qutaybah utilised the opportunity thus presented to him to address the 
assembled soldiers. By quoting a number of verses from the holy Ош”ап 
he exhorted the men to take part in Jihad * — Qutaybah ended his speech by 
making a stirring call to the army to fulfil God's promise and to be prepared 
to bear hardships At the same time he assured his men that he would guard 
himself against laziness andlaxity After reviewing the troops and inspecting 
their arms and horses, Qutaybah proceeded towards Balkh Before leaving 
Marw he appointed two persons to administer it, namely, Ilyas b ‘Abd Allah 
b ‘Umri and 'Uthmàn b. al-Sa'di, the former as the commander of the 
army and the latter as the tax-collector. 





(1) Tabari, Vol II, 2 p 1179 А Bahilite tradition gives the date of Qutaybah’s arrival in 
Khurásàn as 85/704 See Tabari, Vol П, 2 p 1180. 


(2) Tabari, Vol ТІ, рр 1179-80. 


(3) The following verses were recited by Qutaybah: IX 33, 120-21, HI 169. Tabari, 
Vol II, 2. 1179. 


* Dr. S A. Hasan (Madras), Ph.D (Cantab.), Department of Islamic Studies, University 
of Malaya 
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When Qutaybah reached Talaqàn the Dihqàns (landlords) and some 
nobles of Balkh came and joined him. They then crossed the Oxus. Bisht 
(Tish), the ruler of Saghániyàn, came to Qutaybah with presents, including 
a golden key as a token of his submission, and welcomed Qutaybah to his 
kingdom The hostility of the king of Akhariin and Shüman? drove him to 
join the opposite camp Similarly, we find the king of Kifyan® paying 
homage to Qutaybah by offering presents and golden keys as a token of his 
submission and inviting him to his kingdom Qutaybah marched towards 
Sagahniyan accompanied by Tish Next, Qutaybah advanced towards 
Akharün and Shüman, but King Ghislashtan’ submitted to Qutaybah without 
fighting. According to Baladhuri,* the king of Jüzjàn sent a message of 
submission to Qutaybah, but later on the king went and concluded peace as 
Qutaybah wanted him to do so 

After subduing Akhariin and Shiman, Qutaybah returned to Marw, 
leaving his brother бапһ b Muslim in charge of the army, an act which, 
according to a Bahilite tradition, caused the displeasure of Hajjaj, who 
instructed Qutaybah that in future he should be in the forefront of an 
advancing army and be in command of the rear-guard in case of a retreat ° 
It is also said that before marching into Transoxiana, Qutaybah had to 
subdue a revolt in Balkh 


Salih conquered a fortress? and Nasr b баууаг, who accompanied him 
in this campaign, was rewarded with a village for the valour and courage 
displayed on this occasion According to Balàdhuri,!! Salah conquered Kàsán, 
Ürasht and Akhsinath іп Farghànah Later оп, the people of Каѕап and 
Ürasht broke their pledges and were conquered by Nüh b Asad during the 
Caliphate of al-Muntasir (247-48/861-62) " On hisreturn Salih was appointed 
administrator of Tirmidh. 





(4) Tabari, Vol П, 2 p 1180, Ibn al-Athir, Vol IV, p 416, Baladhuri, p 419 

(5) During the Middle Ages the two provinces of Akharün and Shümàn (in Hiuen-Tsang Ho- 
lu-mo and Suman or Shuman, the second of which lay to the east of the first) were 
situated in the plain joining the valleys of the two rivers, namely, Surkhàn and Kafirnihan 
(See Barthold, Turkestan, p 74) At the beginning of the 8th century both these provinces, 
although belonging to Khuttal and lying north of the Oxus, were under one ruler and 
were reckoned to Tukhanstan See Tabari, Vol II, 2 р 1180, Baladhuri, p 419 By the 
term “Tukharistán” 1t was usually meant the region east of Balkh and south of the Oxus, 
but it was also used in a much broader sense to embrace all the provinces on both banks 
of the Oxus which were economically dependent on Balkh Minorsky, Нийй4 al ‘Alam, 
р 337, Barthold, ор сі, p 68 


(6) Tabari, Vol. II, р 1180 (Ola S Ma), Balàdhuri, p 420 (Ola S dla) 
(7) According to Yuan-Chawng, he was of Turkish blood Gibb, The Arab Conquests, etc, 


р. 32 

(8) Balàdhuri, p 420. 

(9) Tabari, Vol. II, 2. рр 1180-81. 

(10) Tabari, Vol. II, 2. p. 1180, gives the name of the place as (oes zb) Gibb, The Arab 
Conquests, etc , p. 32, considers the readings in Tabari’s narrative as defective See the 
suggested readings in Barthold, Turkestan, p 70,n 1. 

(тт) Gibb, ор ct, p 32, considers Baladhuri’s account (p. 420) as imaginative and that 
Salih’s conquests must be located in the Oxus region 


(2) Barthold, ор cu., p. 211, considers reference to al-Muntasir as an anachronism as by 
then Nüh was long since dead 
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Іп 87/705-6, Nizak, the ruler of Badghis, submitted to Qutaybah on 
condition that the latter should not interfere with his kingdom Earlier Nizak 
had released all the Muslim prisoners who were 1n his custody, when Qutay- 
bah sternly demanded their release Besides, Qutaybah also wrote a letter 
asking Nizak to appear in person before him, and in case of non-compliance 
of this demand he threatened to invade Badghis Qutaybah sent this letter 
through Sulaym al-Nash Asa result of Sulaym’s persuasion, Nizak went 
to Qutaybah, who now concluded peace with the inhabitants of Badghis оп 
condition that he should not enter their town ? 


After concluding peace with Nizak, Qutaybah waited 1n Marw till the 
end of winter in order to lead an expedition to Baykand, one of the towns of 
the province of Bukhàá:à, situated near the Oxus Qutaybah marched 
towards Marw al-Rüdh, then to Amul, and finally crossed the Oxus at Zamm 
in 87/705-6 '* Baykand was known as ‘the city of merchants’ or ‘the bronze 
fortress "3 The inhabitants of Baykand appealed to their neighbours, like the 
Sughdians and others, who came in large numbers and cut off his communi- 
cations Аба result, Qutavbah was completely isolated from Khuràsáàn for 
nearly two months Meanwhile На))8) had no news about the Muslim army, 
and he became so apprehensive about their safety that he ordered speciat 
prayers to be offered 1n mosques in all the big cities 


During this period we find the Muslims continuing to attack Baykand 
almost daily ! Тһе citizens of Baykand tried to drive out the Muslims by a 
stratagem They bribed a secret agent of Qutaybah to spread a rumour that 
Hajjà] had been dismissed from the viceroyalty of ‘Iraq and that a new 
governor had been appointed to rule over Khurásan But the trouble was 
nipped in the bud by the timely action of Qutaybah. The Muslims now 
redoubled their efforts and made a determined attack on the enemy, who 
retreated towards Baykand Тһе Muslims pursued them into the town, and 
Qutaybah gave orders for the demolition of the city wall At this stage the 
inhabitants lost heart and expressed their willingness to conclude peace. 
Qutaybah concluded peace and appointed a representative from amongst his 
men as a deputy’? in Baykand, whose name, according to Narshakhi,!* was 
Warqa' ibn Nasr al-Bàhili  Tabari' states that no sooner had Qutaybah 
turned his back than the inhabitants of Baykand broke their pledge and killed 
the deputy and his companions — Narshakhi?? has provided a more colourful 
version of the events stating that, due to the insulting conduct of Warqa* 


(13) Tabari, Vol II, 2, pp 1184-5 The inhabitants of Badghis repeatedly broke their 
pledges and they had to be subdued several times They revolted against Qays b al- 
Haythim and later sought peace with Ibn Khazim in 43/003 Yazid b Muhallab led an 
expedition in 84 703, and in the following year his brother, Mufaddal, led a similar 
expedition 

(14) Tabari, Vol II, 2, p 1186, Baladhuri, р 420 Narshakhi (see Frye, History of Bukhara, 
p 43) gives the date of invasion as 88/706-7 

(15) Frye, ор cU, p 44 

(16) The siege lasted for fifty days See Frye, op. c£ , p 44 

(17) Tabari, Vol 11, 2, p 1187 

(18) Frye, ор cw, p 44, Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, Vol II, 286. 

(19) Tabari, Vol П, 2, р 1187 

(20) Frye. ор cit, p 44, also see p 133, n 173. 
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towards one of the citizens, an attempt was made on his life. Sir Hamilton 
Gibb?! considers this account of Narshakhi as “trivial апа unconvincing ” 
Qutaybah had no option but to return to Baykand once again Не had the 
city wall demolished and once again the enemy sought peace, but this time 
Qutaybah had learnt a bitter lesson Therefore, he ordered the army to enter 
the city and kill all the combatants, while the non-combatants were to be taken 
intocaptivity Here the Muslims came into possession of an enormous amount 
of booty, such as gold and silver plates, besides weapons and cattle. Accord- 
ing to Narshakhi,? the captives were later ransomed by the rich merchants 
of Baykand when they returned from a trading expedition to China and other 
countries It is said these merchants also rebuilt Baykand which had been 
completely destroyed during Qutaybah's second invasion. After this expedi- 
tion the economic condition of the Muslims improved to a great extent and 
they bought horses and weapons 1n large numbers. Qutaybah, with the 
consent of Hajjàj, had all the weapons from the captured arsenal distributed 
among the soldiers. 


In the spring of 88/706-7, Qutaybah assembled his forces and advanced 
towards Bukhara via the route which he had earlier followed on his way to 
Baykand. Не attacked the town of '"Tumushkath,? which was one of the 
towns of Bukhara. Тһе inhabitants welcomed Qutaybah and concluded 
peace with him. Next Qutaybah advanced on Ramithana (old Bukhara), 
and the inhabitants similarly concluded peace with him. Qutaybah then 
returned to Marw. 


When Qutaybah was on his way back to Marw, his rear-guard, which 
was under “Ара al-Rahmàn b Muslim's command, was attacked by the 
combined* forces of the Sughdians, the army of Farghanah, and the Turks 
led by Kür? Maghanün, a nephew of Faghfür, the emperor of China. A 
messenger for immediate succour was despatched to Qutaybah, who was 
now ahead of the rear-guard Thus, the timely arrival of Qutaybah to the 
rescue of the hard pressed Muslum army saved the day, and the combined 
army of the Sughdians and the Turks was completely routed. Nizak, the 
ruler of Badghis who was with Qutaybah, fought alongside the Muslims, 
and displayed great valour on the battlefield. According to a Bahilite’® 
tradition, the number of the Turks, i e , the Türgish ( a tribe ot the Western 
T’u-chtien), was 200,000, while Narshakhi?’ gives the much reduced figure 
of 40,000 only Sir Hamilton Gibb” considers the numbers as exaggerated 
and the reference to the Türgish an anachronism 


(21) Gibb, ор cit, р 33 
(22) Frye, op cit, p 44-45 
(23) Тарап, Vol П, 2, p 1194-5, calls it Numushkat It is a clerical error for Tumushkath 
or Tumujkath. See Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 462, Gibb, ор. cu, 


P. 34- 

(24) Таһап, Vol. П, 2, p. 1195 

(25) Ibid., Tabari calls him Kür Baghanün, Ibn al-Athir, Vol. IV, p. 422, calls him Kür 
Ma'ànün, Narshakhi (see Frye, оф. сі, pp. 45, 47, 133-4, n. 178), Kür Maghànün, 
Ya'qübi, Vol. II, p. 286, Kur Ma‘aniin al-Nwisi. 

(26) Tabari, Vol II, 2, p. 1195. 

(27) Frye, op. cit., p. 45. 

(28) Gibb, ор. ciut., р 35. 
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According to Narshakhi’s® version, Qutaybah advanced towards 
Wardàna?? after seizing Khunbün?! Tarab,*? and many other small villages 
Wardàna at that time was ruled by Wardan? Khudah, who was a rival of 
Bukhar Khudáh They seemed to have patched up their differences in view 
of the advancing Muslim army. They were supported by the Tarkhün of 
Sughd, the prince of Farghanah, and the Turkish mercenarics led by Kir 
Maghanün. Qutaybah’s success, according to Narshakhi?* and Ya'qübi,?5 ıs 
attributed to the dissensions that broke out between the Sughdian and the 
Turks as a result of the part played by one Hayyan al-Nabati, who made 
the Tarkhiin believe that ultimately the Turks would attack him after 
Qutaybah had left In fact, this reference to Hayyan should be put after 
the conquest of Bukhara by Qutaybah in 90/708.26 


In 89/707-8, we find Qutaybah recrossing the Oxus on the orders of Hajjaj, 
in order to fight Wardàn Khudàh Qutaybah was opposed by the Sughdians, 
who were supported by Kish and Nasaf After defeating them Qutaybah 
reached Bukhara At Lower Kharqànah?' he encountered a mighty army 
of the enemy, but routed it after two days of fierce fighting The above 
account is based оп a Bahilite** tradition According to another version,?? 
when Qutaybah could not win a decisive victory against Wardan Khudah 
and failed to capture Bukhara, Hajjaj commanded him to renew his attempt 
and to submit a detailed plan about the topography of the area Оп the 
basis of the plan submitted by Qutaybah, Hajjaj sent instructions for an 
assault on Bukhara. Qutaybah’s letter elicited the famous message from 

Hajjàj, namely, “ Smash Kish, demolish Nasaf, and expel Wardan.”’ 


(29) Frye, ор cu, рр 45-46. 

(30) The village of Wardàna was situated in the vicimity of Bukhara and was considered 
older than Bukhara It was founded by a Ѕаѕатап prince called Shápür, who had fled 
to Transoxiana and the place was assigned to him as а fief by Bukhàr Khudāh The 
village was of considerable strategic importance as a frontier point against the Turkish 
nomads, besides being a commercial and industrial centre See Frye, ор cu, pp 7, 16, 
31-2, 111, n 41 Also see Barthold, ор сї, D 113 

(31) A village four parasangs from Bukhara on the Khurásàn road See Frye, ор ci, p 133, 
n 174 

(32) А village situated to the west of Bukhara See Barthold, ор сі, р 115, п 9 

(33) According to Narashakhi, Wardin Khudah, а Wazir, had originally come from Turkis- 
tan, and fought many battles with Tughsháda after Khàtün's death See Frye, op cit, 
рр Іо, IIX, п 4x While describing the village of Wardàna, Narshakhi states that 
Wardan Khudàh was one of the children of Shàhpür, the founder of Wardàna, who 
fought at first with Tughshada, the Bukhar Khuda, and later with Qutaybah See Frye, 
op. cit, pp 31-2, p 127, n 142 Also see Barthold ор сі, p 113 

(34) Frye, ор cit, рр 46-47 

(35) Ya'qübi, ор cıt, Vol II, p 286 

(36) Tabari, Vol II, 2, р 1204, Gibb, ор «a£, р 35 

(37) Kharqànah was divided into Upper and the Lower, the former was the name of the district 
outside the great wall, probably near the village of Khargankath (Barthold, op си, р 114), 
a borough within the area of Bukhara (Hudüd al-‘Alam, p. 112), while the latter was 
situated within the great wall (Barthold, ор. си, p. 114) These were the names of the 


districts of Bukhara, some of which received the name of the апа (2 | and # jl) the 


term ıs used peculiarly for the irrigation canals ın (Transoxiana, Barthold, ор crt., p 83 
n 2, ппвайпа them (Barthold, of сі, р 113, Frye, ор си, р 32). f 
(38) Tabari, Vol П, 2, р 1198 
(39) Ibid , pp x198-9. 
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In 90/708,*° we find Qutaybah advancing on Bukhara, after being 
reprimanded by Hajjàj on his failure to conquer ıt Hajjàj also advised 
Qutaybah to seek God's forgiveness by sincerely repenting for what had 
happened | Wardàn Khudàh, once again, appealed to the Sughdians and 
the Turks, but before their arrival, Qutaybah had already laid siege to 
Bukhara He inflicted a crushing defeat on the enemy, and the city of 
Bukhara fell to the Muslims According to Tabari,* when the Sughdians 
saw the outcome of the battle, they became apprehensive about their own 
security Hence the Tarkhün of Sughd, with a view to making a settlement 
with the Muslims, opened negotiations with Qutaybah. It was then that 
Qutaybah sent Наууап al-Nabati*? to negotiate а settlement, as Tarkhun 
demanded that someone from the Muslims be sent as a representative. 
Tarkhün agreed to pay tribute and Qutaybah accepted the offer. 


Неге two things have to be taken into consideration Firstly, according 
то Abū ‘Ubaydah’s tradition as mentioned by Baladhuri,*? Qutaybah entered 
Bukhara by treachery, and secondly, the death of Wardan Khudah** which 
occurred, perhaps, during Qutaybah’s invasion of Bukhara. With regard to 
the charge by Baladhuri, Sir Hamilton Gibb* considers this “as best a confusion 
with the capture of Samarqand.” The death of Wardan Khudàh may have 
facilitated Qutaybah’s success in the campaign against Bukhara. 


Ever since his submission to Qutaybah in 87/705-6, Nizak, the ruler of 
Badghis, was ordered to remain in Qutaybah’s presence By this method 
Qutaybah wished to keep a watchful eye on Nizak and thus prevent a 
recurrence of trouble in Tukharistan, the scene of repeated revolts against 
the Muslim rule As stated earlier, Nizak*® participated in some of the 
campaigns of Outaybah and fought alongside (һе Muslims. Іп 90/708, 
when Qutaybah was on his way to Магу after the conquest of Bukhara, 
Nizak conspired with his followers to overthrow the Muslim rule in his 
territory ? He seemed to have been overawed by the conquests of Qutaybah, 
and thus became apprehensive of his own safety and that of his country. 
Having sought Qutaybah’s permission to return to Tukhàristàn, he halted on 
the way at the Budhdhist*® shrine of Naw Bahar and performed religious 
rites to propitiate the deity so that he may achieve success in his venture. 
As soon as he and his followers reached Tukharistan, he openly revolted 


(40) Тарап, Vol П, 2, p 1201-3. 

(41) Ibid , pp 1204 

(42) He was the client (mawla) of Masqalah b Hubayrah al-Shaybàni (Tabari, Vol. П, 3, p. 
1430, Baladhuri, р 423) He was either from Daylam or Khurásün, and came to be 
known as al-Nabati, because of his unperfect pronunciation of Arabic (Tabari, Vol. IT, 2, 
р 1291) Baladhuri, р 337, adds he was а Daylamite prisoner of war According to 
Barthold, ор ci, р 107, Мадан! b. Sulayman al-Qurayshi was the patron (mawla) of 
Наууар. See Frye, ор cit, pp 63, р x34, п 180 

(43) Baladhuri, p. 420. 

(44) Frye, of. cit., pp. 8-10, 45 

(45) Gibb, ор. ci., р 36. 

(46) Tabari, Vol II, 2, p 1195. 

(47) 14 ‚рр. 1205-6, Ibn al-Athir, Vol. IV, pp 430-1. 

(48) According to Barthold, Budhism was the predominant religion of Tukhàristán down to 
the Islamic conquest. See Barthold, Four Studies, etc., p. 10; idem, Turkestan, p. 77. 
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against the Muslim rule He appealed to a number of neighbouring princes, 
such as the rulers of Balkh, Магу, Talaqàn, Farivib and Juzjan, for assis- 
tance. Nizak exhorted them to throw off the foreign yoke, and they whole- 
heartedly responded to his call He also proposed that they should meet іп 
the spring of 90/708 and lead a combined attack on Outaybah — Nizak also 
took certain precautionary measures For exampie, he despatched all his 
baggage and wealth to Kabul for safe keeping with Kabul Shah, and at the 
same tume sought the latter's permission to seek refuge in his kingdom, in 
case of a defeat Meanwhile, Nizak also had the ruler of Tukharistan, 
Jabghü,*? arrested and Qutaybah's agent driven out from Tukharitán It 
1$ said. he suspected that Jabghü, being a weak person, might create trouble 
for him. 


Although Qutaybah learnt about these events, he could not take any 
action as winter had set in and his army had already been disbanded 
Therefore, Qutaybah despatched his brother, “Ара al-Rahmàn, with 12,000 
soldiers, with instructions to wait іп Balkh until the end of winter, and then 
to proceed towards Tukharistan, while he himself would keep іп readiness to 
join him. In response to Qutaybah's call tor the mobilisation of their forces, 
the inhabitants of Abr Shahar, Abi Ward, Sarakhs and Hirát assembled at 
Marw 59 


Meanwhile, Qutaybah had to subdue the revolt of the ruler of Тајадар, 
who had not only promised his support to Nizak but also promised to enlist 
the support of those rulers who wished to fight against Qutaybah.?! At this 
stage Nizak, having realised his inability to fight against Qutaybah, fled and 
took refuge 1n the mountain pass of Khulm ?? 


In 91/709, Qutaybah advanced towards Marw al-Rüdh. When the 
ruler of Marw al-Rüdh heard about the Muslim advance, he fled towards 
Fars It is said that the ruler of Tálaqàn submitted to?Outaybah without 


(40) Jaighüyah (Tabari, Vol II, 2, 1206}, Jabghüyah (Ibn al-Athir, Vol IV, р 436) was the 
title of the ruler of Tukharistan The King of the Qarluqs was also known as Jaighiiyah 
(Hudüd al-‘Alam, р 288) as mentioned by (Ya'qübi Ta’rikh, p 430), Jabghüyah (Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, Кыйа» al-Masálk wal Матай, ed M J DeGoeje, p 16, Leiden, 1889), 
Jaighüyah (Tabari, Vol II, 3, p 1612), Jabüyah (Ibn al-Athir, Vol V, p 152). Perhaps 
this title was the same as Baghü (Ibn al-Athir, Vol IX, p 322), Paighü (Mir Khwánd, 
Mirchondi Historia. Seldschuludarum, ed J A Vullers, р т, Giassen, 1837), Yapghü (al- 
Husaini, Akhbar Dawlat al-Saljügiyah, Muhammad Iqbal, р 1, Lahore, 1933), considered 
as one and the same forms of the Turkish title Yabghü (D М Dunlop, Aspects of the 
Khazar Problem, From Transactions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society, XIII, 
р 42, 1951), which according to Mahmüd KAshghari, Diwan Lughat al-Turk, Vol ІП, 
р 24, Constantinople, 1914-16, Yafghü, was two degrees lower than Khāqān This was 
the title of the ruler of the Ogbuz kingdom оп the Jaxartes (Ibn Fadlan, Rihlah, ed. 
A Zeki Velidi Togan, Reisebericht, Abhandulungen fur dre kunde des Morgenlandes, XXIV, 
p 15, Leipzig, 1939), which according to the Orkhon inscriptions was the title of a prince 
(Barthold, ЕІ, Art Turk, Vol 4, П, p oor, Leiden, 1929) At one time Jabghü was 
also the title of the semr-independent ruler of the ten tribes of the Western Turks (Gibb, 
The Arab Conquesis, etc , p 3) 

(50) Tabari, Vol II, 2, pp 1206-7 

(51) According to Tabari, Vol Il, 2, p 1207, there are conflicting narratives as to whether 
Qutaybah's invasion of Tàlaqàn took place іп 90/708 or in 91/799 

(52) Tabari, Vol. II, 2, р 1207 
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fighting, though some robbers. were hanged by Qutaybah But according to 
another version, that of Tabari, as stated earlier, Qutaybah had to suppress 
the revolt by the ruler of Talaqan during the previous year. From Talaqan 
Qutaybah proceeded to Fariyab, the ruler of which came out of the city to 
welcome him. Similarly, the Ispahbadh of Balkh welcomed Qutaybah But 
the ruler of Jüzjàn fled and took shelter in the mountains, while the inhabi- 
tants welcomed Qutaybah and assured him of their loyalty At all these 
places Qutaybah appointed his own lieutenants Thus once again Muslim 
rule was re-established in Tukhàáristan without any fighting except а 

Talaqan.*? 

Now Qutaybah rejoined his brother ‘Abd а1-Каһтап, and their com- 
bined armies went in pursuit of Nizak, who had meanwhile fled from Khulm 
and entrenched himself in an inaccessible mountain pass which was guarded 
by a fortress Qutaybah's army succeeded 1n entering the fortress due to the 
timely assistance of Ru‘b Khan, the ruler of Siminjan, who showed a secret 
passage to the Muslims. But Nizak had already escaped from there and 
fortified himself in a place called Alkarz › XJ! (?) Qutaybah laid siege to 
this place for nearly two months, but without any success Later he sent 
Sulaym al-Nàsih to bring Nizak to his presence Sulaym succeeded in per- 
suading Nizak to accompany him to Qutaybah for a possible reconciliation 
between them. At that time Nizak's army was suffering untold miseries due 
to shortage of food and outbreak of smallpox Jabghü was among those 
who suffered from this disease  Nizak wanted a promise of amnesty from 
Qutaybah before ‘surrendering himself Вас Sulaym could not give any 
assurance about an amnesty beyond saying that if Nizak gave himself up there 
was a possibility of Qutaybah forgiving him Nizak felt that he would not 
be able to hold on any longer in view of the shortage of food and at the same 
time he was convinced that Qutaybah would not forgive him for his past 
conduct. This is amply borne out by Tabari's account/* of the parlays 
between Sulaym and Nizak Later on Nizak’s insistence for an assurance, 
it is said, Sulaym granted him amnesty However, according to а Bàhihte 
tradition? neither Qutaybah nor Sulaym had at any time granted amnesty 
to Nizak. 


Qutaybah acted with tact and determination in overcoming a grave 
threat to the Muslim rule in Khurasin Не showed willingness to forgive 
those rulers who.once.again accepted his authority At the same time he 
saw to it that thenceforth Muslim rule was more firmly established through 
direct government than through exercise of authority through the native 
rulers. Contrary to the practice of the age, Qutaybah acted with tolerance 
and foresight except for the fact that 1n rare cases when he feared that 
tolerance would be misconstrued as weakness, exemplary punishment was 
meted out. For example, at Marw al-Rüdh he executed the two sons of the 
ruler, who had fled to Fars and was still at war with Qutaybah Similarly, 
he executed Nizak in order to put an end to his repeated revolts. This act 


(53) Tabari, Vol II, p 1218. 


(54) [Ibid , 2, рр 1220-21 
(55) Ibid ‚р. 1223 
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of Qutaybah, which was a subject of controversy суеп during his lifetime, 
and has been criticized by some modern writers Here 1n all fairness to the 
great general, 1t should be stated that before taking a final decision in this 
matter, he sought the advice and approval of his superior and benefactor, 
Hajjaj Similarly Qutaybah’s advisers were not in favour of granting 
amnesty to Nizak in view of his past record. 


When Qutaybah went in pursuit of the king of Jüzján, the latter sent 
word asking for amnesty. But Qutaybah replied that he would grant 
amnesty on condition that the king should appear in person. The king of 
Jüzjan demanded exchange of hostages asa precautionary measure. Qutaybah 
sent Habib b ‘Abd Allah, a Bahilite, while the king sent some members of 
his family in return. Later the king came and concluded peace with 
Qutaybah, but on his return journey to Jüzjàn, he died at Talaqin Тһе 
king’s subjects accused the Muslims of poisoning him, and in retaliation they 
executed Habib It was then that Qutaybah retaliated by executing the 
hostages of Jüzjàn 56 


Qutaybah also had to wage war for the second time 1n 91/709, against 
Shümàn, Kish and Nasaf?' King Ghishlstáàn of Shümàn drove out 
Qutaybah's agent and stopped payment of the annual tribute  Qutaybah 
sent two envoys to persuade the ruler to pay the tribute. But the people of 
Shümàn showed hostihty to the envoys and killed one of them. As a result 
Qutaybah marched towards Balkh and sent his brother ‘Abd al-Rahmàn in 
advance, and appointed “Атга b Muslim as his lieutenant at Balkh. 
Meanwhile, the efforts of Salih b Muslim, who was a'friend of the king of 
Shümàn, failed to convince the king to submit once again to Qutaybah by 
concluding peace with him But the king haughtily turned down the advice 
and made preparations for war Qutaybah now recrossed the Oxus апа 
laid siege to Shümàn During the siege the city was destroyed as a result 
of the pelting of stones by the Mangonels Thus the king was forced to 
come out and died fighting outside the fort. After subduing Shümaàn, 
Qutaybah marched through the Iron Gate" and led a successful expedition 
to Kish and Nasaf by reconquering them according to Hajjaj’s advice. 
When the inhabitants of Fariyab tried to resist, the town was burnt down.?? 





(56) Tabari, Vol II, 2, рр 1225-6  Balàdhuri, p. 420, mentions this event before the conquest 
of Baykand іп 87/705-6. 


(57) Tabari, Vol II, 2, pp 1227-9 


(58) It was known as Bab al-Hadid in Arabic and Dari-Ahnin in Persian, and now known as 
Buzgala defile, situated north of Tirmidh at a distance of three days’ journey It was 
traversed by the great Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chwang, on his way to India іп 8/629 He 
speaks of "the passage being closed by folding gates clamped with iron” Similarly, 
Clavijo, the Spanish ambassador to the court of Timur, who passed through this defile in 
808/1405, states that the gates were a source of large revenue as all those merchants who 
came to Samarqand from India travelled through this pass See Le Strange, op cii., 
pp 441-2 Also see Barthold, Turkestan, p 138, Ya'qübi, Kitab al-Buldan, ed De 
Goeje, р 290, Leiden, 1892, 


(59) Tabari, Vol П, 2, р 1229 ` 
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During the campaign agamst Kish and Nasaf, Qutaybah despatched 
his brother ‘Abd al-Rahman to Sughd ın order to collect from Tarkhün%% 
the tribute agreed upon in the previousyear “Abd al-Rahman collected 
the tribute and released the hostages Then he rejoined Qutaybah in 
Bukhara and from there they proceeded to Marw The people of Sughd 
felt that Tarkhün had humiliated himself by paving tribute to Qutaybah 
When the Sughdians complained to Tarkhiin, saying that he was too old to 
rule, he advised them to choose someone else as their king Thereupon, the 
Sughdians chose Ghüzak (СҺйгак) as their new king and at the same time 
they imprisoned Tarkhün, who later committed suicide in prison © 


During his second visit to Bukhard, Outaybah placed a young prince 
called Tughshada on the throne of Bukhara as the Bukhara Khudah, and 
executed those who he feared would oppose the young ruler The opposing 
party, according to Sir Hamilton Gibb,9 probably was that of Khunuk 
Khudah rather than Wardàn Khudàh Here Narshakhi®* adds that 
Tughshada accepted Islam and continued to rule over Bukhara until the 
time of Nasr b Sayyár А son of Tughshada was named Qutaybah, іп 
memory of his friendship with the great general 


Meanwhile, the Islamisation of Bukhara continued although 1t appeared 
to have been a slow process as 1s evident from Narshakhi's$ account that 
Qutaybah converted the inhabitants of Bukhara to Islam three times, but they 
repeatedly apostatised when the Muslims withdrew from the city Only the 
fourth time he succeeded Asa result Qutaybah had to adopt a number of 
measures to instil Islam in their hearts Не not only settled Arabs in 
Bukhara, but stationed them in the houses of the inhabitants, perhaps to 
provide them with opportunities for a better understanding of Islam 
Qutaybah built a number of mosques in Bukhara apart from the grand 
mosque which ke built inside the citadel in 94/712 Не persuaded the 
people to attend the Friday prayer by offering them two dirhams per head 
as a gift, but he punished those who violated the injunctions of Islam 
At this stage, Narshakhi®® reports about the unusual practice of reciting 
a Persian translation ofthe holy Qur'an during prayer as the inhabitants 
were unable to understand Arabic The two most important religions of 
this region before the Muslim conquest were Zoroastrianism and Budhism, 
the former being the religion of the ruling class Besides these two 


(бо) According to Ibn Khurdadhbih, ор cu, pp 39-40, Tarkhün was the title of the ruler of 
Samarqand whereas Firüz was the title of the ruler of Sughd 

(бт) Ya'qübi, Ta'rikh, Vol. II, p 287, Ghüzak, 1205024 of Sughd , Barthold, Turkestan, Ghürak, 
prince of Samarqand, рр 96, 183, п 6, Ghürak, the [khshid of Sughd, ро 185, 190, 
Ghürak, the prince of Sughd, p 189, Ikhshīds of Sughd, pp 43,05 According to Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, ор cit, р 40, the kings of Farghànah bore the title of [khshid See Hudüd 
al-Alam, p 355 According to СЕ Bosworth, EI, Art  I&hshid, Vol ІП, Fasciculus 
57-58, р 1060, Leiden, 1970, Ikhshid was the title of the local Iranian rulers of Sughdia 
and Farghana 

(62) Tabari, Vol ТІ, 2, pp. 1229-30. 

(63) Gibb, op cut, р 39 

(64) Frye, ор cit, p. 1o 

(65) Ibid , pp 47-8 

(66) Ibid , p 48 
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religions, the followers of other religions, such as the Nestorians and the 
adherents of the dualistic sects persecuted in Persia, could be found in 
Transoxiana 6 Narshakhti% states that when the daughter of the king of 
China was brought to Bukhara as a bride, a pagoda (but-khana) was 
brought from Chin in her trousseau This pagoda was placed in Ràmitin 
In Sughd fire temples existed side by side with the Buddhist shrines, such 
as at al-Tawawis, where Qutaybah had camped on his way to Bukhara in 
91/709 after reconquering Kish and Nasf 9? 


In 92/710 we find Qutaybah leading an expedition to Syistan and 
Zabulistan. But Rutbil despatched envoys to Qutaybah to conclude peace. 
Qutaybah was glad to accept Rutbil’s request as he did not wish to fight in 
“ап ill-omened frontier """ He returned to Marw after appointing ‘Abd- 
Rabbih b ‘Abd Allah b ‘Umayr al-Laithi as his lieutenant in Sijistan 7! 


In 93/711, Qutaybah was invited by the king of Khwa4rizm to put an 
end to the musrule of his younger brother called Khurrazadh, who was 
virtually in control of the government, and free him from the larter’s des- 
potism The aged king also sent three golden keys, representing the three 
parts of his capital, as a token of his submission Тһе king also wanted that 
after Qutaybah had conquered his territory, his brother and the other rival 
group should be handed over to him, to be punished for their misdeeds 
Qutaybah made it known that he intended to invade Sughd in order to punish 
Ghürak, but in fact he led an expedition against Khwárizm and camped at 
Hazarásp" on the left bank of the Oxus, while the king of Khwarizm was 
at Madinah al-fil^ оп the right bank of the Oxus The king of Khwarizm 
concluded peace with Qutaybah by offering ten thousand male and female 
slaves and a large amount of wealth. Тһе king reminded Qutaybah of his 


(67) Barthold, ор. cut, р 180 

(68) Frye, op сй,р 8 

(69) Tabari, Vol II, 2,р 1230. 

(7o) Ya'qübi, Tarikh, Vol. II, p. 286 
71) Tabari, Vol II, 2, p. 1235. 


( 

(72) Hazàrasp, meaning in Persian a thousand horses, situated on the left bank of the Oxus, 
a day's Journey from Khiva, and existing to this day 1n the district of Khorezmia in 
Uzbekistan See B Spuler, EI, Art — Hazárasp, Vol HI, Fasciculus, 45-46, р 336, 
Leiden, 1966, Barthold, Turkestan, p 143, Le Strange, ор cu, pP 450-2 


(73) At the time of the Muslim conquests of Khwarizm, its ancient capital was known as Kath, 
the modern Khiva, situated on the right bank of Oxus It consisted of three parts, of 
which the most fortified part, 1e , the citadel was known as al-Fil (Fir), but the Mnslums 
changed the name and called it al-Mansürah, Le Strange, op си, pp 447-8 According 
to B Spuler, EI, Art Gurgandı, Vol II, р rr4:, Leiden, 1065 al-Fil was founded by 
the Muslims However, al-Fil gradually disappeared as its foundations were undermined 
by the waters of Oxus According to Barthold, ор cu, pp 145-6, the ruins of Kath are 
now known as Shah ‘Abbas Wali Later on we find Gurganj, called by the Arabs Јигја- 
niyah and by the Mongols and the Turks Urgench, becoming the sole capital of Khwarizm, 
and being destroyed and razed to the ground by the Mongols, who even flooded the city 
by diverting the Oxus after destroying a dam See Barthold, ор cet, pp 144-7, 436-7; 
idem, EI, Art Khwarazm, Vol II, pp 908-12, Leiden, 1927, idem, EI, Art. Kath, 
Vol II, pp 818-19, Leiden, 1927, B Spuler, ЕІ, Art. Gurgandj, Vol II, рр. 1141-2, 
idem, ET, Art Ami Darya, Vol. I, p 454-7. 
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While Qutaybah was husy in Samarqand, there was a revolt against the 
king of Khwarizm, who, according to Tabari,? fled to Turkistān, but who 
according to Balàdhuri?* was killed by the people of Khwarizm It is 
said that Iyās b. ‘Abd Allah, the army commander in. Khwàrizm, was an 
old and feeble person, and the Khwaárizmians took advantage of his weakness 
and rose іп revolt. Consequently, Iyàs and his associate in the administra- 
tion of Khwarizm, namely, Hayyàn al Nabau, were recalled and punished 
Іуав was replaced by Qutaybah’s brother ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim ( Balàdhuri 
calls him “Uhayd Allah) as the governor of Khwarizm, who in turn was 
replaced by Mughirah b, “Ара Allàh. Mughirah severely punished those 
Khwárizmians who were responsible for creating trouble, and the others 
paid tribute and concluded peace. 


After having completed the conquest of the Oxus basin, Qutaybah now 
turned his attention towards the lands beyond the Jaxartes In 94/712 
after crossing the Oxus, Qutaybah enlisted twenty thousand people of 
Bukhara, Kish, Nasaf and Khwarizm for obligatory military service. А 
part of the army was sent towards Shash across the Jaxartes and he himself 
arrived at Khujandah on his way to Farghànáh. According to Baládhuri,?* 
Qutaybah conquered a part of Farghanah А number of battles were 
fought and won against Khujandah, Then Qutavbah advanced towards 
Казап, and the rest of the army joined him after conquering Shash, which 
was badly burnt during the conquest ?? 


In 95/713, we find Qutaybah renewing his campaign in Shash with the 
help of the army sent from ‘Iraq by Hajjàj?* According to Baladhuri,” 
Qutaybah went even as far as Isbijab It was there that he learnt about the 
death of his patron Hajjaj, which was a severe blow to him, and he return- 
ed to Marw Не disbanded the army after leaving a small force in Bukhara, 
Nasaf, and Kish It was at this stage that Quatybah received al-Walid's 
letter! commending his campaigns and efforts and promising him promo- 
tion in return for his services to the state Тһе Caliph also asked him to 
relentlessly pursue his policy of conquest and to keep him informed of the 
affairs of Khurasan. 


According to Sir Hamilton Gibb,!?! the purpose of Qutaybah’s campaign 
against Shash and Еагрһапаһ as to the route through which the Central Asian 
Turks came into Transoxiana, seemed to have been dictated more by its 
strategic. value than its economic importance of controlhng this trade 
route. These kingdoms, like all the other kingdoms of Central Asia, main- 
tained a semi-independent existence subject to the Northern Turks, and at 


(93) Tabari, Vol. II, 2, p. 1253. 

(04) Baladhuri, p 421. 

(95) Tabari, Vol. II, 2, p 1256 

(06) Baladhuri, p 422 

(97) Tabari, Vol. II, 2, p. 1257 

(98) Ibid, р 1267, 

(99) Baládhuri, р 422 

(100) Tabari, Vol II, 2, pp. 1267-8 

(тот) Gibb, The Arab Invasion of Kashgar ın A.D. 715, Bulletin, S O. and A.S., Vol. II. 
(1921-23), p: 468, ; 
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the same time regarded themselves-as vassals of China, : Neither the Turkish 
Кһапз nor the Chinese 'Emperors were in a position to intervene effectively 
in their affairs, as the former were constantly engagéd in war with. the 
Türgish tribes in the Ili valley,' while the latter were weak internally.'9? ` 


In 96/714, according to Tabari, Qutaybah is said to have conquered 
Kashghar and’ invaded China 193 Before undertaking these i campaigns, he 
ordered the soldiers to be accompanied by their families, with a view tó 
settling them in Farghanah.'* According to Вајааһагї,!9% it was Qutaybah 
who settled thé Arabs not only in Transoxiana but also in Farghanah and 
Shash. He even intended to keep his family іп Samarqand rather than at 
Marw, as he was afraid of Sulayman b ‘Abd al-Malik, who was his 
arch enemy !% Аз a precautionary measure, he also kept a close watch on 
the traffic which crossed the Oxus and no one was allowed to cross in a 
boat without a traveller's pass. ; 


In connection with Qutaybah's expedition to Kashghar, Tabari!” has 
quoted the narratives of al-Mada‘ini and Abi Mikhnaf. According to the 
narrative of al-Mada'ini, Qutaybah proceeded towards Farghànah and sent 
an advance party to the "Тат! pass to clear the way for him to: proceed to- 
wardsKāshghar, which was reckoned among the nearest cities of China. On 
the other hand, according to the narrative of Abū Mikhnaf, Qutaybah sent to 
Kashghar Kathir b Fulin (i е, son of so and so) Kashghar, who took a 
number of captives and sealed their necks It 3s not quite clear as to when 
the news of the death of al-Walid reached Qutaybah According to 
al-Madà'ini's narrative, Qutaybah received this news while he was still in 
Farghanah on the eve of the campaign against Kashghar, while according to 
Abü Mikhnaf’s version, he received the news after returning from the 
campaign in Kashghar. 


It is reported by Tabari,'?? on the basis of the local tradition of Khurasàn 
that Qutaybah penetrated so far into Farghanah as to approach the borders 
of China. At this stage the king of China requested. Qutaybah to send a 
delegation of eminent persons to acquaint him with the affairs of the Muslims 
and their religion А group of ten or twelve celebrated chieftains renowned 
for their noble qualities and dignified bearing were chosen by Qutaybah. 
The Chinese ruler asked Hubayrah b al-Mushamraj,'the,leader of the 
delegation, to, warn the Muslim commander that his small number of troops 


(102) Gibb, Bul SO and A S, Vol П, pp 467-8, Barthold, Four Studies On The History of 
Central Asia, Tr from the Russian by V and T Minorsky; xah L P тї, Leiden, D on 
(103) Tabari, Vol 1L 2, p 1257. 


(104) Ibn al-Athir, Vol V, p. 2, Cairo, (n.d ). i 

(105) Baladhuri, p 431. А : 

(106) Tabari, Vol. II, 2, p. 1275. 

(107) Ibid., р 1276. 

{108) It was known as the “pass of 'Isám b. ‘Abd Allah al-Báhili," a locahty m the district of 
Isfara in southern Farghanah (Barthold, Turkestan, p. 186.) over which ' ‘Isam vas 
appointed as the governor by Qutaybah. Tabari, Vol. II, 3, р. 4449: P My 

сей (pa ко on A Dy 


(109) Tabari, Vol. П, 2, pp. 1276-5. 
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would be wiped out by their mighty army if he did not withdraw. То this 
Hubayrah replied that the Muslim commander was not short of men; on the 
contrary, his army was so large that its vanguard was in China and the 
rearguard in Syria. То the Chinese ruler's accusation that the Muslim 
commander was avaricious, Hubayrah refuted tbe charge by saying that he 
who had come all the way to China by renouncing the pleasures ofthis world 
could not be accused of avarice. And lastly, with regard to the Chinese 
ruler's threat to kill them, Hubayrah replied that death was not something 
which they feared, on the contrary they welcomed ıt. 


Thus the delegation was a success in so far as they impressed upon the 
Chinese king that their leader would not be satisfied with anything less than 
submission, as he had vowed to subdue them. Hence the Chinese king to 
absolve Outaybah from his oath sent a handful of Chinese soil in a golden 
bowl for Qutaybah to trample on, four sons of the Chinese royalty on whom 
to affix his seal, and a large amount of gold and rolls of silk as a tribute !!? 


Qutaybah’s invasion of Kashghar has been critically examined by Sir 
Hamilton Gibb,!!! who observes that although no contradiction is possible, 
the whole weight of evidence is against this invasion He takes note of the 
fact that none of the earlier historians had mentioned it"? Further, he 
thinks there are grave chronological difficultes,'? as the interval between 
the opening of the campaign and the death of Outaybah іп Farghanah does 
not allow for such an expedition, especially in view of the mutinous attitude 
of the army after the death of the Caliph !!! The Chinese records mention 
the Arab interference іп Farghànah іп concert with the Tibetans during this 
year, but do not mention the Arab attack on Kashghar The Chinese account 
has sometimes been taken to substantiate the narrative of Tabari, which does 
not mention the Tibetan support — Thus he thinks the two narratives do not 
relate to the same event.!5 Moreover, he adds, the word “ Sin ?” was not the 
sharply defined country of our days, but rather a loose term for the Far East, 
including even the Turkish lands in the North-East !!$ 


However, in The Arab Conquests ın Central Asta, Sir Hamilton Gibb 
seems to modify his stand by saying that Qutaybah had probably done little 
more than make preparations for his campaign, perhaps to the extent of 
sending out minor expeditions, when the news of the death of al-Walid 


(xro) Tabari Vol. П, pp 1277-9  Qutay bah's embassy іп 713 1s the only one recorded by the 

Arabic sources, although the Chinese records of the T'ang period mention a long list of 
Arab embassies to the court of China. See Gibb, Chinese Records of the Arabs an Central 
Asta, Bul. SO and AS, Vol II (1921-23), pp 619-21. 

As to the purpose of sending the embassy, Sir Hamilton Gibb observes that it was 
perhaps intended either to dissuade the Chinese {гот assisting the Turks or, more 
probably, the Sughdian princes, who had appealed to the Chinese Emperor, or to make 
mutual arrangements with regard to the promotion of silk trade ‘ee Gibb, Bul SO. 
and A S., Vol II, p 469, idem, The Arab Conquests, etc рр. 49-50 

(xxx) Gibb, The Arab Conquests, etc, рр 52-3, idem Bul S O and А5, Vol. II, PP. 467-74. 
(112) Gibb, Bul SO. and A S., Vol П, p. 469. 

(113) Ibid., р 471 

(114) Gibb, The Arab Conquesis, еіс, p 53. 

(115) Gibb, Bul. S.O. and A.S , Vol. II, pp. 472-2 

(1316) Gibb, The Arab Conquests, etc., p. 53 
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brought everything to a standstill '!7 Here, we are inclined to believe that 
the maid army under Qutaybah followed the advance guard which was sent 
to the ‘Isim pass to clear the way for him to proceed towards Каѕһећаг. 
This has to be inferre: from Tabari's account, as quite often things are left to 
be inferred in these narratives, just as the actual conquest of Bukhara has been 
left to be inferred, although the campaign is described in detail 


The death of al-Walid in 96/714 and the accession of Sulayman dealt a 
severe blow to the position of Qutaybah It is said Hajjaj and Qutaybah 
had supported al-Walid when he tried to nominate his own son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
by setting aside the nomination of Sulayman Now anticipating his replace- 
ment by Yazid b. Muhallab, Qutaybah wrote a letter to Sulayman pledging 
his loyalty provided he was allowed to retain his post, and at the same time 
warning the new Caliph with dire consequences in case he was replaced by 
Yazid 118 

According to Tabari,'!? Sulayman confirmed Qutaybah in his post, but 
before the Caliph’s letter reached Qutaybah, he had declared his intention to 
revolt against the Caliph According to Balàdhuri,"? Sulayman had written 
to Qutaybah ordering him to release all the prisoners, to restore their pen- 
sions, and to relax all the restrictions imposed on them. It is said the 
contents of this letter were already known to the people, as the Caliph 
wanted the messenger to publicise them As a result, Qutaybah felt that the 
Caliph had deliberately tried to create misunderstandings between him and 
the people. 

Meanwhile, Qutaybah failed in his attempt to enlist the support of the 
army which was mainly composed of the different Arab tribes stationed in 
Khurásán When they failed to respond favourably to his call for a revolt, 
Qutaybah reviled them all in a haughty speech He even tried to incite 
them against Yazid b Muhallab by saying that Yazid was anti-‘Iraqi and 
pro-Syrian, who would seize their wealth, their homes, and their orchards 
Qutaybah seemed to have overestimated his own importance and influence 
with the different Arab tribes on the basis of his past services, such as his 
good administration, the prompt payment of annuities and the just 
distribution of booty. not excluding his military exploits and the brilliant 
conquests Nevertheless, he had alienated the sympathies of the Arab 
tribes, who, having felt that the revolt was harmful both from the religious 
and worldly points of view, abandoned Qutaybah and chose Waki‘ b. Abi 
Süd, a Tamimite, as their leader Even the Persian army of about seven 
thousand soldiers, under the command of Наууап al-Nabati, chose to remain 
neutral, as Hayyàn had advised them against their participation in a civil 
war in which no religious issues were involved As a reward for his neutra- 
lity Hayyan demanded from Waki‘ that the revenues from the Oxus region 
be granted to him for the duration of hus lifetime Thus, forsaken by his 
army, except for his kinsmen and some Sughdian princes who loyally stood 





(117) Gibb, The Arab Conquesis, etc., p. 53 

(118) Tabari, Vol. II, 2, pp 1284-5. 

(119) Ibid , рр 1285-6 

(120) Baladhuri, р 423. ° 
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by him, Qutaybah was killed in the combined uprising of the Bani Tamim 
and the Bani Azd It is said eleven members of Muslim's family were 
killed, seven sons and four grandsons !?! 


Qutaybah could be ranked among the greatest generals of Islam, and 
his death was an irreparable loss to the expansion of Muslim Powers in 
Central Asia He was a victim of the historical and political circumstances 
beyond his control There was no security of tenure for the office of gover- 
norship (the amirate) With the accession of a new caliph, ıt was usual to 
find all the old governors (amirs) being replaced and sometimes punished 
for their loyalty to the preceding caliph Although, in theory,!? a governor 
who had been appeinted by the preceding caliph would not be considered 
deposed on the death of that caliph, yet this principle was seldom observed 
in practice Asa result of this insecurity, the governors exploited their 
position and sometimes misused their authority Moreover, there were no 
checks and balances on the authority of a governor, who very often tended 
to act as an absolute ruler depending upon the size of his province and the 
distance separating it from the capital. 


Many poets, including al-Farazdaq, mourned the death of Qutaybah, 
and a Bahilite elegy exaggeratedly described the event as the greatest 
calamity that befell Islam afte: the death of the Prophet.'?? Qutaybah was 
held in high esteem by Hajjàj, who is reported to have said that he found 
Qutaybah an inexperienced youth when he appointed him as his lieutenant, 
but since then Qutaybah had made rapid progress, whereas he himself had 
not accomplished much ?* This was a rare honour for Qutaybah since 
Hajjàj seldom paid compliments to any one Similarly, the conquered 
people of Transoxiana had a very high opinion of Qutaybah as indicated by 
the following saying: “Qutaybah in chains at the farthest corner of the 
world was more awful to us than Yazid in our midst as a governor 7175 
While summing up the conquests of Qutaybah, Sir Hamilton Gibb"* rightly 
observes “Тһе ruthlessness and ferocity of his conquests, however, have 
been much exaggerated. He was always ready to use diplomacy rather than 
force 1f 1t offered any hope of success, so much so that his lenience was mis- 
construed on occasions by both friends and foes. Only in cases of treachery 
and revolt his punishment came swift and terrible." Here, due cognizance 
should be taken of the fact that Qutaybah’s campaigns, like all great cam- 
paigns of world history, were a subject of controversy, just as Qutaybah 
himself was, like all great generals in the past, a controversial figure. 


(121) Tabari, Vol II, 2, p. 1296 
(122) Al-Mawardi, 41-ААбат al-Sultániyah, pp. 31-2, Cairo, 1960. 
(123) Tabari, Vol II, 2, pp. 1302-4 
(124) Ibid , p. 1225 
(125) Ibid., р. 1300 
(126) Gibb , The Arab Conquesis, etc., р 56. 


: MIRZA HINDAL >° ' 
(А BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY ) 


Т Radhey Shyam* 


‹ 


ROM the accounts of the chroniclers of Akbar's reign it appears that 
F Mirza Hindal was weak and vacilating and to, some extent did not 
cooperate with Humayun against his enemies; but if we study the 
statements of historians carefully, another picture of his hfe and activities 
reveals itself before our eyes. In January, 1519, while Babar was away 
from Kabul оп an expedition to Bajaur and Sawād, he received a letter 
from Qasim Beg Quchin,' an old Andijani noble апа Babar's best follower, 
informing him that а son had been born to him on 24th March from Dildar 
Begum ? We are told that three days after his birth the child was taken 
away from Dildáàr and handed over to Maham, the chief lady of the imperial 
household, to nurse him and bring him ир? On his return from the afore- 
said expedition Babar named him Muhammad Abu Nasir. However, he 15 
better known by his sobriquet Mirza Hindal.* 


During the next few years Babar remained busy with his eastern 
expeditions and therefore 1t seems that he could not pay adequate attention 
to the education of Mirza Hindal Maham, under whose care Hindal was, 
might have made arrange uents for his early education. Though we do not 
know how Prince Hindal spent his childhood, lıke his elder brothers Kamran 
and ‘Askari, who were born from other wives of Babar he must have also 


u) Gulbadan Begum, Humayun Мата, (trans.), p. 92. 


(2) There is a story connected with the birth of Prince Hindal. For some time past Maham 
was very unhappy over the loss of some of her children Her motherly instincts prompted 
her to tell her husband Babar that she would adopt and nurse a child born from any of his 
other wives In Тап, 1519, while Babar was on his expedition to Bajaur and Sawád, she 
wrote about it to him and sought his permission to carry out her intention. She also 
requested Babar to make a forecast whether this time Dildàr would have a boy or a girl. 
Babar promptly replied that this time Dildar would be blessed with a boy. This prophecy 
came true On 24th March, 1519, a boy was born to Dildár. See Mrs Beveridge’s intro- 
duction to Humayun Nama, pp 9-10. 


Some of the European historians think that Maham adopted Hindal and Gulbadan, who 
were, born respectively in 1519 and 1523 They have given a wrong connotation to the 
word "adoption" In both cases the word implies the responsibility of nursing and 
upbringing the child. Maham, as we know, was not childless and hence there was no 
question of adopting Hindal. i 


(4) Babar Nama, I, p. 374, Gulbadan Begum only mentions that “His Majesty named him 
i Mirza Hindal " See Humayun Nama (trans.), р 92. 


* Dr. Radhey Shyam, Allahabad University, ALLAHABAD. 
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spent those days in reading and writing In 1526, after the battle of Panipat, 
when Babar sent gifts for every member of his family at Kabul, Prince 
Hindal and his mother Dildar also received their shares? Іп 1528 Babar 
sent two jackets having buttons, silk dresses of honour, for him.$ In January, 
1529, Babar again sent through Mulla Bihishti an inlaid dagger with а belt 
and an inlaid inkstand, a stool worked in mother o’ pearls, a tunic and a 
girdle, together with a specimen of Baburt script and fragments (qua'dar) 
written 1п this script. About the same time Babar sent a copy of his trans- 
lation of Walidryah-1-Risala and a collection of his verses to Hindal for his 
perusal.’ 


While Babar was still busy in subduing the Afghans in the eastern region, 
he summoned Hindal to his presence, Why did he want him to be near 
him? Babar does not give any reason for it, But it may be surmised that 
ever since his arrival at Agra in 1526 he had not seen him and hence he was 
anxious to see him. But before Hindal could arriveat Agra affairs had taken 
a different turn in the western region of the Mughal Empire The expedition 
against the Uzbegs and attempt to push the frontiers of the Mughal empire 
towards Samarqand had ended іп a fiasco. Leaving Badakhshan іп charge of 
Mir Fakhr “Ah, Hindal’s preceptor, Humayun returned to Kabul on 6th 
June, 15299 Here heapprised his younger brothers of the situation in the east 
and the west and impressed on then minds the desirability of his leaving for 
Hindustan instantly, lest the fortunes of the Mughals should take a turn for 





(5) Babar's instructions to Khwaja Kalan Beg, who had been allowed to return to Kabul were 
“When you go, I shall send some of the valuable presents and curiosities of Hind, which 
fell to our hands through the victory over Sultan [brahim, to my elder relations and sisters 
and each member of the harem You take them І shall write a list and you will distribute 
them according to ıt. You will order a tent with a screen to be set up in the garden of 
Audience Hall for each Begum and when the pleasant meeting place has been arranged, 
the Begums are to make prostration of thanks for the complete victory which had been 
achieved,” 


“To each Begum 1s delivered as follows one special dancing girl of (sic) the dancing girls 
of Sultan Ibrahim with one gold plate full of Jewels, ruby and pearl, cornelian and diamond, 
emerald and turquoise, topaz and cat's eye and two small mother o' pearls trays full of 
ashrafis and on the other two trays shahrukhis апа all sorts of stuff by nine (sic,) that 1s, 
four trays and one plate Take a dancing girl and other plates of jewels and one of asharfis 
and shahrukhis and present m accordance with my directions to my elder relations, the 
very plate of Jewels and selfsame dancing girl which [ have given for them Ihave made 
other gifts, convey these afterwards Let them divide and present jewels and ashrafis and 
shahrukhis and stuffs to my sisters and children and harems and kinsmen and to the Begums 
and aghas and wet-nurses and foster brethren and ladies and to all who pray for me ” 
Humayun Nama (trans) pp. 95-6. Nowhere does Babar mention exactly as to what he 
actually gave to Askari and Hindal. The language is ambiguous Не writes, “То those 
not with the army went a mass of treasure in gifts and largesse, as for instance, 17 lakhs 
to Kamran, 15 lakhs to Muhammad Zaman Mirza, while to ‘Askari and Hindal and to the 
whole of various train of relations and younger children went masse. of red and white 
(gold and silver) ............ .. jewels and slaves." See Babar Nama, II, р 522. 


(6) Babar Nama, 11, p. 633. 
(7) Ibid., р 642. 

(S) Ibid., p. 643. ғ . 

(9) Ibid , p. 645. š ; 
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the worse Perhaps at the suggestion of his elder brother, Hindal left 
Kabulin August-September, 1529, to take charge of Badakhshan !? Meanwhile 
the Badakhshan nobility, dissatisfied with this sort of stop-gap arrangement 
made by Humayun, had invited Sultan Sa‘id Khan of Kashghar, offering 
him the,crown of Badakshan (September-October 1529).! But before the 
Sultan could reach Oila-i-Zafar and occupy the fort, Hindal arrived there, 
and with the help of his preceptor, Mir Fakhr “АП, be made preparations to 
oppose Sultan Sa‘id Khan Finding that Mirza Hindal had already scored 
over him and it was futile to continue the siege of Qula-i-Zafar or to trust the 
Badakhshani nobility, Sultan Sa‘id Khan withdrew to his country. During 
the next three or four months Hindal remained at Badakhshan. Іп this 
period we do not hear of any rebellion on the part of the Badakhshani 
nobility or of any Uzbeg invasion on Badakhshan Не conducted the 
administration of the country ull January, 1530 When Sultan Sulaiman 
Mirza, to whom Babar had restored his hereditary rights and the throne of 
Badakhshan, arrived there,? Hindal handed over the charge of the country 
to him and returned to Kabul. In February, 1530, Mirza Hindal met his 
father at Lahore and received from him two elephants, 4 horses, belts and 
jewelled daggers and one lakh rupees '* Тһе father and son must have 
been pleased to see each other after an interval of about five years. From 
Lahore Mirza Hindal returned to Kabul where he lived with the other 
members of his father's family 


During the next ten or eleven months what he did at Kabul we do not 
know Neither Babar makes any mention of his activities nor does any 
historian Gulbadan Begum, who wrote her autobiography in the 
evening of her life, only remarks that while her father Babar was on the 
death-bed, he 1n a state of delirium frequently enquired about Hindal.^ It 
js difficult to say why the Emperor, who was 1n great pain, was anxious to 
see his youngest son Hindal, whom he had met only ten months earlier. It 


(xo). Dr. Rama Shankar Avasthi, The Mughal Emperor Humayun, (Allahabad, 1967), p. 36 
(тт) Babar Numa, II, рр 694-95. 
(12) Ibid, pp 695-96 


(із) Tarıkh-ı-Rashıdı, p 388, Rizvi, Mughal Kalın Bharat (Babar), p. 632, Dr. Ram Shankar 
Avasthi, op cit, p 38 


(14) Ahmad Yadgar, Tarikh-i-Salatvn-i- Afghana (Cal. 1939), p. 125. 


(15) Gulbadan Begum “Тһе whole time my royal father kept repeating, ‘where 1s Hindal ? 
what 15 he doing?’ Just at this time someone came іп and said, ‘Mir Birdi Beg, the son 
of Mir Khurd Beg, conveys his obeisance ' My royal father full of agitation sent for him 
at once and asked, "Where is Hindal? When will he come? SUR “ae . 

* Mur Birdi said, ‘The fortunate prince has reached Delhi, he will wait on you to 
day or tomorrow Оп this my royal father said to Mir Birdi Beg, ‘Ill-fated httle fellow, 
I have heard that they married your sister in Kabul and you in Lahore ІН is because 
of the wedding festivities that you have not soon brought my son, and so my weary 
waiting has been very long’ He asked, ‘How tall has Hindal Mirza grown? and, ‘What 
1s he пке?’ As Mir Birdi was wearing one of Mirza's dresses he showed ıt and said, ‘This 
15 the robe of the Prince. Which he has bestowed on his servant. His Majesty called him 
nearer and my father said, ‘Let me see how tall and how big Hindal has grown ' He kept 
repeating, ‘Alas, a thousand times alas, that, I do not see Hindal, and asking every one 

e who came in when will Hindal come.” Humayun Nama (trans) pp 105-6. 
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is doubtful if he had really summoned Hindal from Kabul to be present 
near his bed. Ever if, for a while, we accept Gulbadan Begum’s statement 
that Babar had sent for Hindal, then why did the latter not arrive from 
Kabul? Who prevented him from coming to Hindustan? These ques- 
tions have not been adequately answered by any historian of Humayun 
Badshah. Dr S.K. Banerji, Dr. Ishwari Prasad and Dr Rama Shankar 
Avasthi have not cared to clarify these points 


Accepting Gulbadan’s statement, while we attempt to examine these 
points, let us keep in mind that neither Babar’s court nor his harem was 
undivided. By 1529 Babar’s frequent illness had left Mir Khalifa supreme 
in the Mughal court and Maham ın the imperial harem. Both were ambi- 
tious and had personal differences. Each was keen to oust the other so as 
to protect his or her personal interests Babar was more or less a pawn in 
their game. Politics at the court had taken an ugly turn and perhaps in 
these circumstances Mirza Hindal did not like to come to court to complicate 
matters further. Besides, he could also guess the consequences of taking 
sides. Therefore he preferred to remain at a distance and did not respond 
to his father’s summons His own mother Dildar Begum (about whose 
parentage, etc , nothing 1s known) was ever jealous of the supreme position 
of Maham. And, possibly, she did not lke her son Hindal to go to 
Hindustan and embroil himself in duty politics there She preferred to 
remain with her children at Kabul until the curtain fell over the chequered 
career of her husband.'® Prudence counselled caution and therefore all 
those who were at Kabul only watched with keen interest the political affairs 
of Hindustan. This accounts for the fizzling out of Khalifa’s plan of setting 
aside all sons of the late sovereign 


Hindal arrived at Agra shortly after Babar'sdeath Itisrelated by Nizam- 
uddin Ahmad that he was suitably rewarded by the Emperor, Humayun !? 
But we are not informed as to what he actually received at the hands of the 
new emperor There 15 reason to believe that he was disappointed at the 
cold reception accorded to him by his brother, the more so when the latter 
had ignored the Chaghtai tura (1 e., after the death of the sovereign equal 
division of his possessions among his sons) and had cast to the wind the 
instructions which his father had given to him regarding the partition of 
the Empire. And yet Hindal kept quiet | It was after Kamran had 
sharply reacted to the situation that Humayun gave Alwar to Hindal in 

Jagir.: Since he was a newcomer to this country and had no nobles to 


(16) Dr. S.K. Banerji wrongly states that there was cordiality among Babar's sons Най there 
been love and cordiahty among them, Babar would have never written to Humayun, 
"As thou knowest the rule has always been that when thou hadst six parts Kamran 
hadst five This having been constant, make no change " Or "Live well with thy younger 
brothers Elders must bear the burden I have the hope that thou for thy part wilt keep. 
on good terms with him. Не who has grown up an active and excellent youth should not 
fail for his part on loyal duty to thee” Babur Namah, ЇЇ, p. 626 

(17) Nizamuddin Ahmad, Tabagat-1-Akbart, П, р 30. 


(18) Dr. SK. Banerji, Humayun Badshah, 1, p. 28, Dr. Ishwari Prasad, Life and Times of 
Humayun, p. 42 and Dr. Rama Shankar Avasthi, The Mughal Emperor Humayun, have 
wrongly stated that on his accession to the throne Humayun conferred Alwar on Най. 
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back him, he preferred to keep quiet and wait for the future course of 
events. In Kabul he had witnessed the lofty ambitions of Kamran, in 
Hindustan he had to see the rise of new figures 1n politics. 


During the next few years Humayun remated indifferent towards 
Hindal He neither gave him апу fresh assignment nor did he utilise his 
services otherwise The Mirza, who was by nowa grown up young man, 
chafed at his own idleness He had no companion even to share his joys 
and sorrows It was 1n 1534 that Khanzada Begum, wife of Mahdi Khwaja, 
requested Humayun to perform the nuptials of his brother Hindal with her 
husband's sister Sultanam ? The engagement had already taken place 
some time between 1530 and 1534. However, just after the end of the 
“mystic feast" Humayun performed the marriage of his brother Mirza 
Hindal?? The marriage festivitiss were hardly over when news arrived 





Their statement 15 neither supported by Gulbadan nor by Nizamuddin Ahmad Gulbadan 
Begum only mentions that, “On the same day Mirza Hindal, having come from Kabul, 
paid his homage to the Emperor, who received him with kindness and was very happy 
and bestowed on him many things from the treasures left by their father ” Humayun 
Nama (trans), p 110 Nizamuddin Ahmad says 


A — > MENS ly ne” el sa 


Thus he does not say a word about money, etc , which Hindal received at the hands of 
his brother — T'abagát-i-Akbari, 11, р 30 


(19) According to Gulbadan Begum, "Sultanam Begam was a sister of Mahdi Khwaja. Му 
father's brother-in-law had no child except Zafar Khwaja and there was no child of 
Khanzada Begum The dearest lady had taken care of Sultanam as though she were her 
child Sultanam was two years old when Khanzada Begum took charge of her She loved 
her much and thought of her as brother's child of her own (sic) Humavun Nama (trans ) 


pp 126-7 
Gulbadan Begum has given a vivid description of this marriage She writes that Khanzada 
Begum arranged for the most entertaining and splendid feast. ‘A kushka and hanging 
(adsaga) and five diwans and five pillows for the head (yistuq) and one large pillow and 
two ground ones (gulula) and the girdies (qushka) and veils (naqab) together with a tent... 
with three gold embroidered cushions and head to foot dresses for a prince, with collar 
and bordering of gold embroidery and aoth-wrappers (?) (fauta) and napkins (rupak) and 
embroidered towels (rumals) and embroidered mantle (qurposh) to be worn over armour...” 
“For Sultanam Begum, nine Jackets (nim tana) with garniture of jewelled balls, one ruby, 
one of corenelian, one of emerald, one of turquoise, one of topaz, and one of the cat's eye. 
Of necklaces, nine and one embroidered collar and bordering and four short Jackets with 
ball trimming (Tukmadar) and one pair oí ruby earrings and another of pearls, three fans 
and one royal umbrella One dirakht and two khutub and other furniture and effects 
and household goods and chattels and karkhanas of all sorts" Humayun Nama (trans,) 
pp 127-8 

All these things were given in dowry by Khanzada Begum Gulbadan Begum also writes 
that “never before a dowry of this kind was ever given to any other child of my father ” 
Besides these articles, Khanzada Begum also gave "nine tipuchaq horses with jewelled and 
gold embroidered saddles and bridles and gold and silver vessels and slaves-Turki, 
Circassian, Aurus (Russian) and Abyssinian— of each race a royal gift in nine. On his 
part Mahdi Khwaja gave to his brother-in-law Mirza Hindal a set of nine tipuchaq horses 
with jewelled and gold embroidered saddles and bridles and gold and silver vessels, two 
other sets of nine horses, baggage animals, with velvet saddles and bridles and brocade 
and Portuguese cloth and Turki and Habashi and Hindi slaves, in all three sets of nine 
and three head of elephants” Humayun Nama (trans.) pp. 128-9. 


= 


(20 
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that Tatar Khan and Khusrau Khan, the Wazir of Sultan Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, had attacked and occupied the fort of Bayana (October-Novem- 
ber, 1534). Consequently Humayun sent Mirza Hindal and ‘Askari, 
Yadgar Nasir, Qasim ‘Аһ Sultan, Mir Fakhr ‘Ali, Zahid Beg, Dost Beg and. 
others with 15,000 to 18,000 horse to repel Tatar Khan’s invasion and stop 
his forward movement.?? Complying with the royal orders, Mirza Ніпда! 
marched against Tatar Khan and recovered the entire country from Agra 
to Bayana without encountering any resistance ? Upon the approach of 
the Mughal army Tatar Khan began to retreat towards Mandarael. Leaving 
behind ‘Askari and others at Bayana, Mirza Hindal marched with 5000 troops 
from Bayana to pursue the Gujarati forces. At Mandarael the opposing 
armies arrayed themselves on the battlefield In the fierce engagement 
which took place Mirza Hindal inflicted a crushing defeat upon Tatar Khan 
and killed him with his зоо followers ** This was the first pitched battle 
which Mirza Hindal had fought and won. Even then he was neither hon- 
oured nor rewarded by his brother Nor were his services appreciated by him 

It was unfortunate that Humayun did not utilise his services 1n his ensuing 
campaign against Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat Had Humayun given 
him precedence over “Askari, who had not yet given any proof of valour or 
administrative genius and who was not as loyal to him as Hindal, he would 
have been much relieved from his anxieties. 


While Humayun was busy in his Gujarat expedition Hindal acted as his 
deputy at Agra Taking advantage of Humayun’s absence, once again 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his sons made their appearance in the eastern 
provinces They made a bold attempt to carve out an independent princi- 
pality in the eastern region Muhammad Sultan Mirza established his capital 
at Bilgram, his eldest son Ulugh Mirza took possession of the country as 
far as Jaunpur and pressed upon the Mughal governor, Sultan Junaid Barlas, 
likewise his second son Shah Mirza wrested the region of Kara Mamkpur 
from the imperial officers Being emboldened by the constant successes of 
his father and brother, Ulugh Mirza marched eastward to take possession of 
Oudh and Benaras. In short, the activities of the Mirzas threatened the 
existence of the Mughal empire from the eastern side The situation called 
for immediate action Even though Hindal had no orders to move іп any 
direction, he collected a large army and marched towards the east in May 
1536 to rescue Sultan Junaid Barlas and to deal with the rebellious activities 
of the Mirzas. On his arrival at Bilgram һе found Muhammad Sultan Mirza 
encamping on the left bank of the Ganges, waiting for his sons to return 
Upon this Mirza Hindal’s nobles advised him to take advantage of Ulugh: 
Mirza's absence. But Hindal refused because enough boats were not 


(21) Gulbadan Begum, Humaynn Nama (trans.) p. 129, Ahmad Yadgar, of. сі, p. 135. 


(22) Akbar Nama, (Cal. text), p. 129, Ma’ather-1-Rahim, I, p. 324, Dr. SK Baneryi, of. ctt., 
pt. L pp 94-5, Dr. Rama Shankar Avasthi, of. cut., pp 151-2 


(23) Akbar Nama, op. cit., p. 129, Nizamuddin Ahmad, of. ctt., р. 31. 


(24) Akbar Nama, op. cit., p. 129, Nizamuddin Ahmad, ор сі, p. 31, Ferishta, Briggs, II, 
р. 47, SK. Banerji, о). ctt., рр 94-5, Rama Shankar Avasthi, оф cet, p. 154, Ishwayt 
Prasad, оф ctt., р. 69 
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available to enable his army to cross the Ganges and fall upon the enemy. 
Upon this Tilfan Beg undertook the responsibility for making arrangements 
for the Mughal army to cross the river He summoned the boatsmen from 
the suburbs of Bilgram, gave them saropas and promised to give them 1000 
tankas in reward if they could discover a ford. Accordingly, a search was 
made and after two days a ford was found at a distance of about 5 karohs 
Here the river was crossed 1n the dead of night. Early next morning Mirza 
Hindal delivered a surprise attack on Muhammad Sultan Mirza and comple- 
tely routed him.? Prof Oanungo has rghtly remarked that “іп this first 
campaign of his іп supreme command the youthful Hindal proved to bea 
chip of the old block, both in courage and іп understanding of strategy ’’6 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza fled and joined his son near Ayodhya in November- 
December, 1536  Hindal pursued him, entered Oudh but found it difficult 
to fight against the combined forces of Muhammad Sultan Mirza and Ulugh 
Mirza And yet he was anxious to put the enemy to flight at the earliest 
opportunity. Не had to wait for Shaikh Bahlul, who asked him to wait til 
he had finished his prayers? Thus Hindal had to wait for a while to open 
the offensive. Meanwhile the enemy had completed his preparations and 
boldly faced the Mughals on the battlefield For nearly two months the 
opposing armies lay encamped facing each other In Ramadan, 943 H | 
February, 1537 the news arrived tbat the Emperor had returned from the 
Gujarat campaign and had arrived at Agra. Fearing that reinforcements 
would soon arrive and the Emperor would take the field in person, 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza opened the offensive but he was crushingly defeated 
and put to flight He first took shelter at Sambhal, but being hotly pursued 
by the royal forces, he fled towards the hilly tracts of Baharkunda, where he 
joined the Afghans % After suppressing the rebellion of the Mirzas and 
driving them away from the Mughal territory, Mirza Hindal came to Jaunpur 
in the hope of receiving fresh instructions from the Emperor and also to 
keep a close watch over the activities of the Mirzasand the Afghans After 
having collected necessary infoimation regarding the affairs of the eastern 
region, Hindal returned to Agra 

In July, 1537, when the Emperor marched against Sher Khan, Hindal 
accompanied him.?? It 1s surprising that throughout the eastern campaign 
Humayun never reposed any trust in Hindal This is borne out by the 
fact that he never figured in the council chamber, nor did Humayun ever 
discuss with him any plan of campaign Ав for Hindal he had no other 





(25) Jauhar, Tazhirat-ul-Waq'àt, Allahabad University MS рр 14-10, Akbar Nama, op. cu , 
рр. 144-45. 

(26) Qanungo, Sher Shah and His Times, р. 167. 

(27) Jauhar, ор. ct , p 17, Rama Shankar Avasthi, ор си, p 229, From Jauhar’s account 
it appears that Shaikh Bahlol was in league with the opposite perty and that 1s why he 
suggested to Mirza Hindal to postpone the 1dea of attacking them until he had finished 
his prayers 

(28) Jauhar, ор c, p 18, Avasthi, ор cit., p 230, Banerji, ор си, pp 177, 195, Qanungo, 
KR, Sher Shah and His Times, (1965) рр 167-8 

(29) Avasthi, op сі, p. 262, Banerji, ор. сії, p. 199. 
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alternative than to remain a silent spectator of what was taking place in the 
eastern region... Іп June, 1538, Humayun conquered and occupied Gaur 
In August—September 1538 Humayun assigned to Hindal the districts of 
“Рагпеа and Firhoot.**:According to Dr Avasthi, this was done to maintain 
the hold over the northern bank of the Ganges and thus sustain the line of 
communication between the imperial сатрапа Agra Further, the Emperor 
wanted to utilise the resources of northern Bihar for establishing and conso- 
lidating the. Mughal hold over Bengal? It is also noted by the same 
historian that Mirza Hindal was instructed to join Humayun at the earliest 
with reinforcements from Tirhoot and Purnea, his new assignments.’ While 
conceding the importance of these precautionary measures, 1t may be 
remarked that 1t was unreasonable on the part of the Emperor to entertain 
high expectations of Hindal — Historians of Humayun have blamed him for 
not supplying the requisite quota of troops to the Emperor at Gaur and also 
for the noncompliance of the royal orders Relying on the statements of 
Abul Fazl, Dr S K Вапегу, Dr Ishwari Prasad and Dr. Rama Shankar 
Avasthi have blamed Hindal for the defeat and difficulties of Humayun with- 
out probing into the position ш which the latter was placed There 1s 
copious evidence to show that Hindal, like his brother, had to act and react 
to the existing conditions. He was unhappy at his brother’s inherent 
weaknesses and failures, but he never wanted to join any group hostile to 
the Emperor It has already been noted that during his campaign against 
Sher Khan and his forward march towards Bengal Humayun never consulted 
Hindal nor did he accord any honour to hm The assignment of Tirhoot 
and Purnea added insult to injury because the region was still outside the 
Mughal control and the majority of the inhabitants there were wedded to 
the cause of the Afghans Thus Mirza Hindal found himself surrounded by 
hostile elements He needed time to estabhsh hi control over them. 
Only then he would have been in a position to raise levies and supplies, 
which his brother needed most at this hour Moreover, it was the sowing 
time and hence 1t was difficult to collect either men or provisions. Thus the 
Mirza found himself on the horns of a dilemma He could neither reduce 
the refractory elements quickly nor fulfil the expectations of his brother. 
And so when he failed to carry out the orders he was charged with rebellious 
intentions. 


But the fact 1s that while changing his original plan and turning round 
to conquer Gaur, Humayun did not like to disclose his future plans to 
Hindal, with the result that Hindal was forced to act upon his own It 
was the Emperor’s negligence, inexperience and the inefficiency of his spy 
system which rendered Hindal's position precarious in northern Bihar. 
During the next few months both the brothers lived in suspense. Finding 
it difficult to combat the increasing pressure of the Afghans, Mirza Hindal, 
who was by now firmly convinced that the Emperor was no match for the 





(30) Akbar Nama, ор сіі, pp. 152-3, Avasthi, ор. сі, p. 290, Вапегр, op. си. 

(31) Avasthi, op ctt., р. 290. 

(32) Banerj1 mentions that Hindal was appomted as ‘governor of Northern Bihar, of. си», 
р. 215. 
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Afghan chief Sher Khan, decided to wait and watch the activities of his 
brother. We are informed that while the Emperor was stil at Gaur the 
seditionists headed by Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad invited Mirza Hindal to 
come to Agra and declare his independence ? But he would not do this 
lest he should be called a traitor He continued to collect men and provi- 
sions from Tirhoot and Purnea and with his army continued to guard the 
northern bank of the Ganges. This 1s corroborated by the statements of 
Jauhar, Nizamuddin Ahmad and other chroniclers, who state that in 
October-November, 1538, Humayun met Hindal on the banks of the River 
Son, somewhere near Munghyr, and ordered him to return to Agra to 
suppress the rebellion of the Mirzas?^ This ıs not improbable It may be 
mentioned here that in order to create a diversion for the Emperor, who 
had already started from Gaur on his return march to Agra, Sher Khan 
utilised Muhammad Sultan Mirza and Ulugh Mirza, whom he had given 
shelter at Baharkunda Не sent them to create disturbances near Agra апа 
in these circumstances Humayun was foiced to divide his army which 
further weakened his position and gave an opportunity to. Sher Khan to 
surround him and make his retreat difficult Undoubtedly Sher Khan had 
planned а trap and Humayun was caught in ıt. Thus we should not presume 
that Humayun started from Bengal when he learnt of the murder of Shaikh 
Bahlol and of the rebellion of Mirza Hindal. He had in fact started from 
Bengal much earlier than the occurrence of these two events Needless to 
say, by ordering Mirza Hindal to go back to Agra, Humayun played the 
game of his enemies 35 


While Humayun marched slowly from the eastern region across the 
enemy country without actually coming into open conflict with him, 





(33) Abul Fazl mentions, “Fus Majesty found the climate of Bengal agreeable and sat down 
to enjoy himself. .... During this very period, Mirza Hindal was led by evil. companions 
and soldiers of strife to entertain wicked designs and went off without permission to Agra 
Akbar Nama, op. cit, p 153 On the basis of this statement of Abul Fazl most of the 
modern historians have concluded that without seeking the permission of his brother 
Hindal left for Agra See Banerji, ор. сї, р 215, Avasthi, ор cit, р зоо, Ishwari 
Prasad, ор cit., p. 113 


(34) Jauhar mentions that after his arrival on the banks of the Sone, Humayun ordered Hindal 
to go back to Арга Tazkirat-ul-Warq'at р 24 According to Nizamuddin Ahmad, 
Ми?а Hindal accompanied the royal stirrup up to Munghyr from where the Emperor 
despatched him to put down the rebellion of Muhammad Sultan Mirza in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra. Tabagat-1-Akbart, II, p 42. Later Persian chroniclers have blindly copied 
Abul Fazl. This has misied Dr Avasthi and other modern historians But the account 
of Jauhar and Nizamuddin Ahmad seems to be more trustworthy than that of Abul Fazl 
who was in the habit of concealing the facts and drawing a curtain over the weaknesses 
and failures of the Emperor 


(35) We are told that shortly after Hindal’s departure Humayun could neither get reinforce- 
ments nor supplies and was stranded in the eastern region. He had reached a stage from 
where neither retreat to Gaur nor advance towards Agra was possible because by now the 

Afghans under Sher Khan were hovering and delivering attacks on his rear and they had 
by now opened many fronts to attack the Mughal empire. 
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Mirza Hindal had reached Agra towards the end of December, 1539. He 
suppressed the rebellion of the Mirzas and put them to flight Thereafter he 
began to wait for further instructions from his brother Humayun. Shortly 
after this arrived at Agra Zahid Beg, Haji Muhammed Qashqah, Zindan 
Beg, Khusrau Beg Kokaltash and many other nobles whom Humayun had 
appointed to administer Bengal Since the climate of the country did not 
suit them, they fled from there From these nobles Mirza Hindal learnt 
about the exact position of the Mughals in the eastern region and about the 
attitude of his elder brother towards these nobles No wonder he found the 
seditionists much stronger than loyalists at the capital?" Therefore, he did 
not deem it proper to leave the capital at their mercy. Both the brothers 
now found themselves surrounded by the enemies who were keen to exploit 
the situation No sooner did the Afghans become active than the entire 
line of communication between Humayun’s base camp and Agra was distur- 
bed It seems that Humayun’s erstwhile supporters, who were experiencing 
tremendous difficulties in the eastern region and were keen to return to Agra 
at the earliest to jom their families, spread rumours that Hindal had risen 
in rebellion The news of the flight of Zahid Beg and his supporters from 
Bengal to Agra further strengthened Humayun’s suspicion that there was 
something wrong at the impertal capital and that the number of sedition- 
mongers was increasing fast. Therefore, in order to get first-hand informa- 
tion of the affairs at Agra as well as fresh supphes, Humayun sent Shaikh 
Bahlol to persuade Hindal Mirza to advance against Sher Khan from the 
west and to tell him that he himself was gradually advancing to swoop 
down upon the Afghan leader, Sher Khan, from the eastern side * 


The alarming reports from the various quarters regarding the success of 
Afghan leaders in conquering and seizing the territories from the hands of 
the Mughals compelled Hindal to remain at Agra Ever since the arrival 
of turncoats, Mirza Hindal had to make persistent efforts to maintain 


6 6) Nizamuddin Ahmad, p 42, unjustly accuses Hindal of rising ın rebellion by saying: 
` oe calle olib el y lyel sb ow yo ST 55 


Beyond this he says nothing about the circumstances which forced him to adopt a 
hostile attitude towards his brother 


(37) Akbar Nama op cw ,p 154 Jauhar has given the details of the circumstances in which 
Zahid Beg and others left for Agra. He says “Humayun appointed Zahid Beg 
governor of Bengal and deputed Нау Muhammad Koka, Qasim Beg and others to his 
assistance This fell hke a bombshell upon Zahid Beg, who boldly told the Emperor: 
‘What! Could you find no other place to kill mein than Bengal?’ This so much incensed 
the Emperor that he decided to put Zahid Beg to death...... and paid no heed to the inter- 
cession of the Queen Bega Begam...... Zahid Beg now saw no other way than to rebel 
against the Emperor Не won over Haji Muhammad Koka, Zindar Beg, Khusru Kokal- 
tash, Mirza Nazr and others and along with others absconded to Agra to join Hindal ” 
See, Tazhirat-ulWaqvat, р. 28, Gulbadan Begam, Humayun Nama (trans) р. 134. 

(38) Abul Fazl wrongly states that Humayun on the receipt of the news of the rebellion of 
Hindal sent Shaikh Bahlol to Agra to bring him back to the path of rectitude and 
persuade him to be away from the seditionmongers бее, Akbar Nama, op. cit., 154. 
We know it from the account of Jauhar that up to this stage Hindal had not done any- 
thing which could prove that he was disloyal or that he had adopted a hostile attitude 
towards his brother Humayun. ° 
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control over the affairs of the imperial capital with the help of his preceptor 
Mir Fakhr “АП, who was now Governor of Delhi It is related by Abul Fazl 
that shortly after Hindal’s arrival at the capital Mir Fakhr ‘Ah came from 
Delhi to apprise him of the situation and to ask him not to Join the sedi- 
tiontsts. Міг Fakhr ‘Ah even advised him to cross the river Jamuna, 
recruit new soldiers and then march towards Kara to assist Humayun 
against the Afghans ? Mirza Hindal accepted his proposal and even accom- 
panied him to carry out this plan While Mirza Hindal was yet collecting 
men from the other side of Jamuna, Mir Fakhr ‘Ah left him and 
proceeded towards Каір: to ask Yadgar Nasir Mirza to advance with his 
army and join Mirza Hindal at Kara It was during the absence of Mir 
Fakhr ‘Ali that Shaikh Bahlol arrived to meet Mirza Hindal The latter 
welcomed him, returned to Agraand took him to his residence, where necessary 
arrangements had been made foi the stay of the royal emissary Мила 
Hindal being a God-fearing man held the Shaikh in great respect The 
latter, during the course of his stay with Hindal, narrated to him the plight 
of the Emperor and gave him relevant information with regard to the future 
plans of the latter Upon this Mirza Hindal summoned Mir Muhammad 
Bakhshi and asked him to collect money, horses, camels, sinews of war, etc, 
so that he could march at the head of reinforcements to assist the Emperor. 
Mir Muhammad Bakhshi frankly told Hindal on this occasion that there 
was no money іп the coffers of the state and that, 1f permitted, he could only 
furnish the requisite supplies Mirza. Hindal asked him to collect supplies. 
Thereafter both Mirza Hindal and Shaikh Bahlol began to wait for the 
collection of the provisions and sinews of war Hardly four or five days 
had passed when Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad arrived from Qannauy and 
Joined Zahid Beg and other opponents of the Emperor. Тһе seditionists 
now began to plan for their safety. They knew that the Emperor upon his 
arrival at Agra would not spare them and hence they decided to make 
Mirza Hindal a scapegoat and to proclaim him as king. But Hindal knew 
them and their designs For some time he remained at a distance from them. 
But when he was constantly told about the successes of the Afghans and 
their movements towards OannaujJ and about the growing helplessness of his 
elder brother, his confidence began to give way. The seditionists found him 
wavering and so they sent to him Muhammad Ghazi Tughbai to tell him, 
“ If you have accepted our plan then you will have to convince us of your 
bona fides by putting to death Shaikh Bahlol, who is setting our plans at 
naught Only this measure would assure us that you have now no connec- 
tions with the Emperor, and that will give us an opportunity to serve you. ’’*° 
This must have given a rude shock to the Mirza. He had never expected 
that the sedition- mongers would stoop so low. He gave no reply and passed 
the days іп anxiety To make Mirza Hindal fall in line with them the 
seditionists told his messengers, “ Henceforth we do not serve the King. If 
you, as you have already proposed, will have the khutba read in your name, 
we willenter your service and render you faithful allegiance ; else we shall go 


(39) Akbar Nama, op. cit , p. 154. 
(о) Akbar Nama, op cit, р. 154, Rizvi, Mughal Кайт Bharat (Humayun), p. 64, Jauhar, 
op cii., рр. 17-18, Rizvi, of. cit., p. 603. 
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to Mirza Kamran where happiness and welcome are awaiting us.” And it 
seems that when the seditionists saw that Mirza Hindal would not tolerate 
the murder of Shaikh Bahlol, they dropped the first demand and only asked 
him to accept their former plan of declaring independence But even these 
last words made no impression on the mind of Mirza Hindal. He remained 
firm Now the seditionists lost every hope of fomenting trouble. At last. 
they discovered that the Shaikh was secretly assisting the Afghans They 

‚ thus seized the opportunity and compelled Hindal to allow them to punish. 
the Shaikh for his double dealings. The seditionists performed the ghastly 
murder in March, 1539.*! 

Without appreciating the circumstances 1n which Hindal was, perhaps 
on the basis of Gulbadan's statement that later Hindal admitted his guilt, 
Jauhar, Nizamuddin Ahmad, Abul Fazl and others held Mirza Hindal entirely 
responsible for the murder of the Shaikh.*? No doubt Hindal had a very 
high regard for the Shaikh, but when he found him 1n league with the enemy 
he had but to finish him off. On this occasion he not only displayed his 
sincerity but firmness also. There is ample evidence to show that Shaikh 
Bahlol’s doubtful integrity was responsible for his ruin. 


Shaikh Bahlol’s murder created a very complicated situation for Mirza 
Hindal Seeing that the seditionists were more powerful than the loyalists 





(41) Gulbadan Begum, Jauhar, Abul Fazl and Nizamuddin Ahmad have given different versions 
of the circumstances ın which the Shaikh was killed According to Gulbadan Begum, 
“Just at this time the Asylum of the Shaikhs, the servitor (bandgi) Shaikh Bahlol, hid 
the armour and horse accoutrements and military stores in an underground palace, and 
would have loaded them on the carts and sent them to Sher Khan and the Mirzas Ми?а 
Hindal would not believe it, so Mirza Nuruddin was sent to enquire into the matter He 
found the armour and the accoutrements and had Bandagi Shaikh Bahlol killed ” Humayun 
Nama (Trans ) pp. 134-5 According to Jauhar, Mirza Nuruddin led Shaikh Bahlul 
on some pretext or the other to kill hım Consequently they charged him of sending 
arms to Sher Khan and being іп communication with him Tadhkirat-ul-Waqi'at, р 30, 
Nizamuddin Ahmad’s account is precise He writes 


ч» азі y cule дә! ale] em уез Je 52 3 pods Plas 41, doc eat 
pam $5 b; loue S AXL] Bm < eo jl Qoa Ado оше! о e ce 9 
Ж eol. JJ c a Obi lal b AST ale) £ jl. a3 Жа TT 


Tabaqat-i-Akbari, II, p 42, Ahmad Yadgar, of c, p 151 

Abul Fazl's account 15 a little different, for he says that, while Shaikh Bahlol was 
arranging for arms and accoutrements for Mirza Hindal's march against Sher Khan, the 
messenger returned. Mirza Nuruddin did not delay lest it should spoil his affairs. He 
seized the Shaikh and, taking him across the river, had him beheaded іп the sandy spot 
near the royal garden Akbar Nama, op. cit, p 155. 


(42) S.K Banerji says. “Shaikh Bahlol’s embassy to Huindal failed to produce апу 
satisfactory result. Instead of going to the aid of his brother, Hindal, at Zahid Beg's 
suggestion, chose to place himself on the throne and when the Shaikh protested he killed 
him” Humayun Badshah, I, р. 216 On page 218, he has wrongly mentioned that Hindal 
was responsible for Bahlol’s destruction. According to Dr. Ishwar Prasad, -the 
death of the Shaikh was due to the instigation of the nobles who egged on the young 
prince to commit this treason against his brother and Emperor. See, Life and Times ef 


Humayun, р. 130 (n). 
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and that the latter were divided between themselves, the Mirza threw Him- 
self into the lap of sedition-mongers ` His supporters, Zahed Beg, Mirza 
Nuruddin Muhammad and others read the Khutbain his name ? Dr Ishwari 
Prasad has rightly pointed out that by doing so “ he remained for some time 
іп this condition of a school boy truancy "** We are told that his behaviour 
was not liked by his own mother, Dildar Begum It has been related by 
Abul Fazl that when she heard that Mirza Hindal had read the Khutba in 
his own name, she put on a black dress as if she were іп mourning Тһе 
Marza on his arrival enquired as to why she had put on such a dress. She 
replied, “ Why do you care for те? Iam wearing mourning for you You 
are young and on account of the instigation of misguided seditious-mongers, 
lost the true way, you have girdled your loins for your own destruction "55 
Hearing these words, Hindal kept quiet. Like Dildar Begum, Mir Muham- 
mad Bakhsh: also protested against his rebellious attitude and even openly 
accused him of murdering the Shaikh, but such reproaches could not make 
any impression on his mind. 


About this time Muhammad Sultan Ми?а and his sons once again 
appeared m Qannavyy and started their rebellious activities. No sooner did 
Hindal learn about it than he proceeded towards Delhi to protect it from 
the hands of the Mirzas Gulbadan Begum has pointed out that “ he took 
with him Mir Fakhr “Ali and other well-wishers to frustrate and disperse the 
Mirzas.’’** Upon his approach the Mirzas fled and withdrew to Qannauj. It 
appears from the statement of Gulbadan Begum that for some time past 
differences were there between Mirza Hindal and Mir Fakhr “Ап Тһе 
circumstances іп which Shaikh Bahlol had been murdered deepened the 
suspicion of Mir Fakhr “АП that Hindal had a hand im it and therefore he 
gradually began to drift away from him. After compelling the Mirzas to 
withdraw to Oannauj, Hindal returned to Delhi and stayed there. This was 
not liked by Mir Fakhr ‘Ah’ He left him there and himself went to Kalpi 
to bring Yadgar Nasir Mirza At length the two entered the fort of Delhi 
and closed the gates against Hindal 47 Both Mir Fakhr ‘Ali and Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza tried their best to defend the fort, but finding that the rebels were firmly 
determined to occupy it, they sent messengers post-haste to Kamran inviting 
him to come immediately to save the capital.* 





(43) Jauhar, op е ‚ р 30, Akbar Nama, ор сі, р 155, Rizvi, ор сй, р. 65, Ferishta, 
Briggs, II, p 53, Nizamuddin Ahmad, ор cit, р. 42, Rama Shankar Avasthi, ор cu., 
р. 316, SK Вапегр, ор cet, p. 218, Ishwan Prasad does not mention about ıt 

(44) Ishwari Prasad, of. cit., p. 129. 

(45) Akbar Nama, op, си, p. 156, Gulbadan Begum, of. cit, p. 137 

(46) Gulbadan Begum, ор. cit, p. 137. 

(47) Gulbadan Begum explicitly mentions, “Mir Fakhr Ah brought Mirza Yadgar Nasir to 
Delhi As there was neither friendliness nor confidence between Mirza Hindal and Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza, Mirza Hindal, when Mir Fakhr Ali made a mistake, sat down out of sheer 
annoyance and besieged реш” Humayun Nama, р. 137. 

(48) Jauhar, ор. cit., p. 33, Akbar Nama, op. cit, p 157. Gulbadan Begum does not say that 
messengers were sent to Kamran. She however mentions that “Kamran thought of 
sovereignty and with 12000 fully equipped horsemen he proceeded towards Delhi. 
Humayun Nama, p. 137, Nizamuddm Ahmad, of. сї, p 43, Ahmad Yadgar, of. cit., 

° Рр. 132-3. 
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Long before the arrıval of messengers from Delhı Kamran had started 
from Kabul for Hindustan with 10,000 men.? It was on his way to the 
imperial capital that he was met by a messenger sent by Mir Fakhr ‘Ali and 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza. From him he learnt about the state of affairs in the 
Mughal Empire  Hindal was greatly alarmed Не found the wind going 
out of his sails. There was confusion all round in his camp and his followers 
started retreating from Delhi When Kamran reached Sonpet, about 27 
miles from Delhi, there was a general stampede іп Hindal's camp | Тһе 
ranks of his army melted and at length he had to raise the siege and flee 
to Agra and then to Alwar.?* As regards his chief supporters, Mirza Nurud- 
din Muhammad fled towards Qannauj, while the others took shelter at Kol 
Upon his arrival at Delhi, Mirza Kamran encamped outside the fort іп the 
hope that he would be welcomed by Mir Fakhr 'Ah and Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza According to Gulbadan Begum, three days later Mir Fakhr “Ай 
entered into an agreement with Mirza Kamran and went to see him. He 
said to him, “Mirza Yadgar Nasir from the thought of his own interest 
does not wait upon you Тһе advisable course at this crisis is that you 
should lay hands on Mirza Hindal, go to Agra and not think of establishing 
yourself in Юеш...’ Mirza Kamran gave heed to Mir Fakhr 'Ali's words 
and bestowed on him a head to foot dress  Mirza Kamran thereafter left 
for Agra At Agra he met Dildar Begum and other members of the royal 
family from whom he learnt about the role of the sedition-mongers Being 
convinced of the bona fides of his brother, Kamran requested Dildar Begum 
to recall Hindal from Alwar, and on the latter's arrival, pardoned him 52 


On his arrival at Agra, Hindal did not find the situation any better. 
Like his brothers Kamran and 'Askari, he also favoured the 1dea of advanc- 
ing towards Chausa to help Humayun against Sher Khan, but he was not 
quite sure of the success of the imperialists However, in the face of the 
wavering nature of his own brother Kamran, who in fact had little knowledge 
of the politics of Hindustan, he found himself helpless Не marched from 
Agra in their company and then returned to Agra with them. 


When Humayun returned to Agra after the debacle of Chausa he met 
Dildar Begum to ascertain who was responsible for the murder of Shaikh 
Bahlol. The following account from Gulbadan's pen clarifies Hindal's 
position . 


(49) Gulbadan mentions 12000 men. Humayun Nama, (Trans) рр 137-8 


(50) Akbar Nama, р. 157, Nizamuddin Ahmad, of. c£, p 43 According to Gulbadan Begam, 
Kamran seized Hindal and along with him came to Agra Humayun Nama, ор. си, 
р 138, But according to the author of Tartkh-1-Khandan-1-Timurya, Hindal interviewed 
Kamran and along with him proceeded to Agra, but on his arrival near the imperial 
capital, he left him and returned to Alwar Dr Rama Shankar Avasthi, accepts this 
contention. See, Mughal Emperor Нитиуип, р 330, Ahmad Yadgar, op cu, p 154 


(51) Gulbadan Begam op czt., pp 137-8. Kol. modern Aligarh. 

(52) Akbar Nama, op. cit, p. 157, Avasthi, op. сі, p. 330, Ізһмагі Prasad, of. ctt., p. ІЗІ, 
Banerji, op ctt., р 219, Iqtidar Alam, “Mirza Kamran” (Asia, 1964) p. 16-7 

(53) Akbar Nama, op cit., pp. 162-3, Nizamuddin Ahmad, oó ctt., p. 43, Ishwari Prasad, 
op. сё, р 131, Avasthi, of. ce, р. 331, S.K. Banerp, of. cit., р. 219; Iqtidar Alam, 
ор ctt., р. 17. ° 
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“Не (Humayun) had with him the Holy Book He commanded the 
attendants to retire for a while and they withdrew and there was privacy. 
Then he said to ajam (Dildar Begum) and this insignificant one, and to 
Afghani agacha and Gulnar agacha and Nurgal agacha and my nurse (anaga), 
‘Hindal is my strength and spear, the desirable sight of my eyes and the 
might of my arm, the desired and the beloved May what I do be right. 
What shall I say to Mirza Muhammad Hindal about the affair of my Shaikh 
Bahlol? What was to be has been. Now there ıs no anger in my heart 
against Hindal. If you do not believe t...” He lifted the Holy Book but Her 
Highness, my mother Dildar Begum and this poor being snatched it from 
his hand. All cried, ‘May what you do be right. Why do you say such 
things.? ‘Then again he spoke: ‘How would 1t be, Gulbadan, 1f you went 
yourself and fetched your brother Muhammad Hindal Mirza? Her High- 
ness, my mother, said, ‘This girlis young. She has never made a Journey 
(alone). If you approve I will go’ His Majesty said, “If I give you this 
trouble, 1t is because 1t 1s clearly incumbent on fathers and mothers to feel 
for their children If you would bonour him with a visit, it would be a 
healing balm applied to us all” Then he sent Mir Abul Вада with her 
Highness, my mother, to fetch Mirza Hindal At once on hearing this 
news, ‘she has come to see me, Muhammad Hindal Mirza made his mother 
happy by giving her honourable meeting (sic). He came with her from 
Alwar and paid his duty to His Majesty About Shaikh Bahlol he said, 
‘He used to send arms and military appurtenances to Sher Khan. When 
this was ascertained, I killed the Shaikh on account of 187754 


Humayun pardoned Hindal. Subsequently, at the orders of his brother 
Humayun, Hindal went to Alwar to collect fresh levies ? Іп the battle of 
Oannauj he was somewhere on the left wing of the Mughal army ?* In this 
battle Hindal displayed great valour Не fell upon Jalal Khan Sir, dislodg- 
ed him from his horse and drove the Afghan right wing towards the centre. 
Rut when on being defeated, the leaders of the other wings of the Mughal 
army fled away from the field, Hindal withdrew to Agra? to share 
the misfortunes of his brother Humayun Without losing time, at the 
orders of his brother, Humayun, Hindal collected all the servants, household 
and treasures and then in his company left Agra for Lahore. The journey 
from Agra to Lahore was not smooth because the Afghans were making a 
close pursuit of the fleeing royal forces Even the local population of the 
towns and villages did not refrain from harassing them and impeding their 
progress. On reaching Sarhind on 24th June, 1540, Hindal was left by his 


= = — 
(54) Gulbadan Begum, of. ctt., pp. 139-40. 


(55) Lbed., р. 140. 

(56) Jauhar op с, p. 43 According to Abul Fazl, Hindal occupied the Centre, but, while 
giving the description of the battle of Qannauj, he mentions that Jalal Khan faced Mirza 
Hindal and the first encounter was between them and the left wing of the royal army, 
which drove back the enemy from the Centre From this ıt appears that Mirza Hindal 
was stationed somewhere in the left wing and that he occupied the same position as Jalal 
Khan did in the enemy's army. See, Rama Shankar Avasthi, of. cut., р 369 


(57) Akbar Nama, op. cti., p. 168, Jauhar, ор. ct, p. 45, Rama Shankar Avasthi, ор. cti., 
e p 375, Dr Ishwari Prasad, of. cit., р 158. 
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fugitive brother there to prevent the Afghans from following him and also to 
make Sarhind the easternmost military outpost For some time Hindal 
maintained his hold over Sarhind, thus enabling his brother to cross the 
Satlaj at Machiwara, but at length unable to withstand the mounting attacks 
of Sher Shah’s generals, Barmazid Gaur and Qutb Khan, Hundal left 
Sarhind and hastened to jom Humayun. Не attended upon the latter and 
in his company proceeded towards Lahore The hard-pressed Humayun 
again left him behind to oppose the Afghans at Jalandar The Afghans, who 
had by now crossed the Satlaj, besieged him at Jalandar. He bravely stood 
against them and gave sufficient time to his brother to cover the distance 
from Jalandar to Lahore From Lahore Humayun sent Muzaffar Beg 
Turkoman with troops to relieve him On the arrival of Muzaffar Beg 
Hindal handed over Jalandar to him and himself arrived at Lahore, where 
he took up his quarters іп the garden of Khwaja Ghazi in Safar, 947 H./ 
July, 1540% ` 

During the next three months Mirza Hindal took partin those delibera- 
tions and conferences which were arranged by Humayun to chalk out a plan 
for recovering the lost dominion. It is related that Hindal on his part 
suggested that since no campaign against Sher Shah could be successful in 
the existing circumstances, ıt would be better to conquer Sindh and Gujarat 
and then the “ deliverance of the empire would become an easy job ”9 But 
unfortunately from July to November, 1540, Humayun did not pay any 
serious attention to his suggestion but wasted his time in carrying on futile 
negotiations with Sher Shah and Kamran and endless discussions with Mirza 
Haidar Dughlat and other nobles It was towards the beginning of 
November, 1540, that finding himself hard-pressed by the Afghans, he 
resolved to accept Hindal's plan Не left Lahore for Bhakkar.  Hindal 
accompanied him up to Multan But when he found his brother still wave- 
ring and vacillating in his attitude, he deserted him but again joined him. 
Thereafter Humayun and his brother Hindal marched towards Rahori, which 
place they reached on 28th Ramadan, 947 H [24th Тап, 1541. Shortly after, 
due to a sudden increase in the number of followers, Humayun had to order 
Hindal to take up his position at Pat ( Patra) near Sehwan, a place 100 miles 
irom Bhakkar Though Hindal was anxious to conquer the fort of Sehwan, 
Humayun asked him to wait. Then a few more months were wasted by 
Humayun in carrying on negotiations with Mirza Shah Husain Arghun for 
the surrender of the fort of Bhakkar Though Hindal was completely fed up 
with his brother’s peace-loving nature, yet he continued to be loyal to him. 
While these futile negotiations® were still going on between Humayun and 
Mirza Shah Husain Arghun, Qarcha Khan, formerly a partisan of Kamran 
but now on unfriendly terms with him, invited Hindal and promised to 
surrender the fort of Qandhar to him.% Getting timely information of the 





(58) Jauhar, of. сі, p. 54; Akbar Nama, I, p. 167. 
(59) Akbar Nama, op. cit., р. 169, Rama Shankar Avasthi, of. crt., р. 383. 
(бо) Nizamuddin Ahmad, of. cst., р. 47. 


(бт) Iqtidar Alam, of. ctt., p. 27, Rama Shankar Avasthi wrongly states that Qarcha Khan, 
who held the fort of Qandhar, invited Hindal under secret instructions from his master te 
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negotiations between Qarcha Khan and Hindal and suspecting the bona 
fides of the former, Humayun marched through Bihlah to Pat to dissuade the 
latter from going towards Oandhar °? Since Hindal was fully dissatisfied 
with the conduct of his brother, he did not go out to wait upon him at 
Pat. During the course of his brother's stay when he learnt about his inten- 
tion to marry Hamidah, the daughter of Shaikh ‘Ali Akbar Jami,® surnamed 
Baba Dost, his anger knew no bounds. But again his mother Dildar Begum 
chided him and prevailed upon him not to object to this marriage but to 
show adequate regard for his elder brother ** Hindal was so devoted to 
Baba Dost that he did not like his daughter to share the misfortunes of his 
brother, that is why he was against this marriage 55 However, shortly after the 
consummation of this marriage on Monday, 2nd Jamadi I, 948 H /21st August, 
154156 being greatly annoyed with his mother and brother, Hindal left 
Pat for Oandhar.*? 


alienate Hindal from Humayun The Mughal Emperor Humayun, р 404, Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, op. cit, p 48. 

(62) Gulbadan Begum says, “As at this time Mirza Muhammad Hindal crossed the river some 
said that he might be going to Qandhar On hearing this His Majesty sent several people 
after him to make an enquiry and say, ‘It is reported that you plan to go to Qandhar ' 
When questioned, the Mirza said, ‘People have given a wrong impression’ On this the 
Emperor came to see Her Highness, my mother” Humayun Nama (Trans) p 149 It 
appears from the narrative given by Gulbadan that Dildar Begum was with Hindal at Pat 
and through her influence Humayun tried to prevent him from going to Qandhar. 


(63) Muhammad Ma'sum Tarekh-1-Sindh, р 171, Nizamuddin Ahmad, ор cet,p 48, Abul 
Fazi does not give the name of Hamidah’s father Akbar Nama, op cit, p 174, Gulbadan 
calls Hamidah the daughter of Baba Dost, which was the sobriquet of Shaikh “Ай Ahmad 
Humayun Nama (Trans) p 149 

(64) Both Jauhar and Gulbadan have made a mention of them According to Jauhar, “One 
day the mother of Mirza Hindal gave a dinner to Hazrat Padshah His eyes fell upon 
Afiya Rabia Sajda Hazarat Begum and he enquired whose daughter she was He was 
told that she was the daughter of Mirza Hindal’s tutor Upon this Hazrat Padshah 
again asked, ‘Has she been betrothed?’ Someone герһей, ‘No, talks are in progress ' But 
he added, "She belongs to a respectable family, ıt would be most befitting that this 
astrolabe be married to me” When Mirza Hindal learnt about it he did not like the 
proposal. He became angry and said, "You have not come to assist us but to marry, 
and 1f you will persist then we will leave you" — Tadhkrat-ul-Waqv'at, op. cit, p 62 


Gulbadan Begum, however, says “In those days Hamida Banu Begum was often 
1n Mirza's residence One day when His Majesty came to see Her Highness, my mother, 
he remarked, "Mir Baba Dost is related to us It is befitting that you should give his 
daughter іп mairiage to me — Mirza Hindal kept on making objections and said, “I look 
on this girl as sister and child of my own Your Majesty is a king. Heaven forbid! there 
should not be a proper alimony and so a cause of annoyance should arise ” Humayun Мата 
(Trans.), p. 150. 

(65) Stewart wrongly mentions that Hindal objected to this marriage because he himself 
wanted to marry Hamidah 


(66) Gulbadan Begum's date 15 es ez Jag imi alae Humayun Nama, (Trans.) 


p 54. Dr. Rama Shankar Avasthi, ор cıt., p 405 


(67) Jauhar, ор. ct, р. 63 According to Gulbadan Begum, after the marriage had been 
performed Humayun gave leave to Hindal to go to Qandhar. See, Humayun Nama 
(Trans) p 15x, Nizamuddin Ahmad, ор с, p. 48 
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On Hindal’s arrival at Qandhar Qarcha Khan surrendered the fort to 
hım Hindal read the Khutba in the name of Humayun, which unerringly 
shows that he was still loyal to шп, and wanted to make Qandhar the base 
of his operations to deal with the enemies of his brother. Incidentally, it may 
be pointed out that there were certain reasons which had prompted Mirza 
Hindal to leave Humayun at Pat Firstly, he did not like Humayun’s lethar- 
gic conduct and by now he was firmly convinced that he was incapable of 
making any sustained efforts to protect the Mughals or to recover his lost 
possessions Secondly, he knew that if the Mughals continued their stay in 
Sindh, they would court their own ruin because of desertions, non-availability 
of food and fodder and the hostile activities of Mirza Shah Husain Arghun, 
who had spoliated the entire country to cause hardships to the Mughals, 
who would be compelled to leave hisdominion Thirdly, Mirza Hindal knew 
that the forts of Bhakkar and Sehwan could not offer adequate protection to 
the Mughals, nor could they be utilised as a base for conducting military 
operations against Kamran, Mirza Shah Husain Arghun or Sher Shah 
Lastly, the entire Mughal family still lay exposed to imminent danger of 
attacks from the enemies. It also needed some place where it could be 
lodged safely. In short, Hindal believed that Humayun’s prolonged stay in 
Sindh did not yield any rich dividends and therefore he left Pat and marched 
towards Qandhar To be fair to Hindal it may be stated that he took the 
right step, and had Humayun too accompanied him to Qandhar he would 
have been saved from many a peril Besides, Humayun’s presence at 
Qandhar would have strengthened Hindal’s hands 1n defending the fort. 


When Kamran learnt that Hindal had occupied the fort and was holding 
it on behalf of Humayun he immediately marched from Ghazni to turn him 
out. Upon his arrival at Qandhar, according to Gulbadan Begum, “Day 
after day, he urged, ‘Read the Khutba іп my name,’ and again and again 
Mirza Hindal said, 'In his lifetime His Majesty Firdaus-Makani gave his 
throne to Emperor Humayun and named him his successor We all agreed 
to this and up till now have read the Khutba in his name. There is no way 
of changing the Khutba.’”® Seeing that Hindal was firmly determined, 
Kamran played a trick and wrote to Dildar Begum: “I have come from 
Kabul with you in mind H is strange that you have not come to see me 
at once. Ве a mother to me as you are to Mirza Hindal. ”° These words 


(68) After having married Hamidah Banu Begum, Humayun returned to Bhakkar, where he 
learnt that Mirza Shah Husain Arghun had rejected his demands Thereupon he dismissed 
Mirza Shah Husain’s envoy and once again reiterated his demand for the cession of 
Bhakkar Shah Husain again refused. Therefore on 24th Sept., 1541, Humayun left 
behind Yadgar Nasir Mirza to blockade the fort of Bhakkar and himself marched to 
conquer the fort of Sehwan to which he laid siege ın Oct. Nov, 1541. Ву Feb, 1542, 
Humayun could not conquer the fort of Sehwan Не raised the siege and marched 
towards Bhakkar where too he could not gam any success, He found Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza openly hostile to him and therefore he in May, 1542, left for Jodhpur from whose 
chief, Rao Maldev, he had just received an invitation. Thus we find that Humayun failed 
to occupy the forts of Bhakkar and Sehwan. 


(69) Gulbadan Begam, of. ctt., р. 161. 
(70) Ibid. 
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of Mirza Kamran created а deep impression on the mind of Dildar Begum 
and without doubting his bona fides, she went out to meet him Тһе latter 
immediately forced her to stay with him, saying to her, “Now I shall not 
let you go till you send for Mirza Hindal " This was too daring an insult 
to Dildar Begum. It was insolent on the part of Kamran to have placed 
her іп surveillance. Being greatly agitated with his conduct, Dildar refused 
to ask Hindal to come out of the fort Upon this Kamran pressed the siege 
with vigour While the siege was still going on Humayun sent Khanzada 
Begum from Sindh to patch up a truce between the two parties Humayun 
also made a personal appeal to Kamran and asked him not to use force against 
Hindal, but in vain. Upon Khanzada Begum’s arrival Dildar Begum said 
to Kamran, “Khanzada Begam 15 your elder kinswoman and the oldest and 
the highest of you all Ask her thc truth about KZutba."" When Kamran 
sought Khanzada's advice on this matter, she also spoke in Humayun's 
favour." Despite this Kamran continued to insist upon having the Khutba 
read in his own name, to which Hindal would not agree Four months 
passed in this manner The prolonged siege had made the garrison weary 
Hindal too was now anxious for peace. At last through the mediation of 
Dildar Begum and Khanzada Begum it was agreed that since the Emperor 
was far away, Khutba should be read in Kamran's name. But even to the 
last Hindal remained firm. Instead of having the Khutba read in the name 
of Kamran, Hindal preferred to surrender the fort of Oandhar to him in 
July, 1542." 


After Hindal had surrendered the fort Kamran placed him under 
surveillance Не was promised Ghazni, a promise which Kamran never 
kept When he reached Ghazni in Kamran's company, the latter only 
assigned to him Lamghan and the mountain passes. Being dissatisfied with 
Kamran's false promises, Hindal went away towards Badakhshan and settled 
down in Kohst and Anderad. At length Kamran asked Dildar Begum to go to 
her son and bring him back to Ghazni When Dildar Begum went to see him 
‘Hindal said, “I have withdrawn myself from the turmoil of soldiering, Khost 
is a hermitage. I have settled down here quietly." Upon this Dildar Begum 
replied, “If you intend to lead a lıfe of darvish even Kabul is a hermitage 
Live where your family and kinsfolk are. This is a better plan." Thus 
Hindal returned to Kabul in the company of his mother and here he led a 
peaceful life s 


In March, 1545, when Humayun arrived at Qandhar to conquer the fort, 
Kamran under the increasing pressure, released Hindal and sent him to 
pursue Yadgar Nasir Mirza. On this occasion Kamran promised him to 


(71) Gulbadan Begam, oó ct., p 161. 

(72) Ibid , p 162, Mirza Haidar Dughlat, Nizamuddin Ahmad and Abul Fazl have given 
different versions. According to Mirza Haidar Dughlat, Hindal showed signs of insubor- 
dination and independence, which compelled Kamran to deprive him of Qandhar. T'arikha- 
Rashid: (Trans ) quoted by Dr. Avasthi Nizamuddin Ahmad says, “Оагсһа Khan handed 
over the fort of Qandhar to Hindal When Kamaran learnt about it, he marched and 
laid siege to it.” Tabagat-1-Akbart, Il, p 54. But Abul Fazl says that after Qarcha Khan 

* had handed over the fort to Hindal, Kamran allowed him to retain possession of it, but 
after a few days he came and conquered the fort. Akbar Nama, op. cit., pp. 200-201. 
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give one-third of his territory in reward. But Hindal refused to be beguiled 
by his words. Instead of proceeding towards Badakhshan, he marched to 
join Humayun at Qandhar.” Near Tiri Hindal met Humayun” and later, 
with him, entered and took possession of the fort of Kabul?! Thereafter 
Hindal accompanied Humayun to Badakhshan in March, 1546, and helped 
him in driving away Mirza Sulaiman from there towards Kolab Perhaps 
as a reward for the services rendered by him Humayun appointed Hindal 
governor of Ounduz." Неге the Mirza had to face the opposition of the 
partisans of Mirza Sulaiman, who had raised their heads to drive away the 
Mughals. Hindal tried his best to suppress the recalcitrant chiefs but the 
activities of Mirza Sulaiman and his partisans at Qunduz, joined to those of 
Mirza Kamran and, on the top of all, the illness of Humayun rendered his 
position untenable. Yet he continued to deal with the partisans of Mirza 
Sulaiman at Qunduz. At length Humayun honoured him with a standard, 
drum and Tumantogh, and conferred upon him Ghazni.” It appears that 


Hindal stayed at Ghazni for a while and thereafter he handed it over to 
Zahid Beg and returned to Qunduz 


On his arrival at Qunduz he heard reports of his elder brother's illness 
and therefore to ascertain the truth, he left Qunduz and advanced as far as 
Yasar Bridge,” but hearing that Humayun was well, he returned.? While 
Humayun was still at Kishm, he learnt about the loss of Kabul and Ghazni 
to Kamran. It was also reported that Badakhshan was still in the throes of 
a revolution and that the people of that region were trying to restore Mirza 
Sulaiman to the throne. Therefore to strengthen his hold over the country 
Humayun assigned Khost, Kahmard, and Ghuri to Hindal in jagir.? Later 
when Humayun marched towards Kabul with a view to recovering the fort 
from the hands of Kamran, Hindal joined him with his army and proceeded 
in his company. In all of the campaigns of Humayun against Kamran, 
Hindal continuously assisted him At Deh Afghan he fought Sher Afghan, 
Kamran's ally, defeated him and made him captive.! Humayun also sent 
him to pursue Kamran and make him captive. It is related that on one 





(73) Nizamuddin Ahmad, of. c#., pp. 64-5. , 

(74) Bayazid, Tazkwata-Humayu-wa-Akbar, p. 50, Rizvi, of. cit., p. 754; Ahbar Nama, 
op. cit., pp. 242-3; Jauhar, op. cit., p. 146, Gulbadan Begum, op. ctt., P. 175; Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, of. cé., p. 64, Banerji, Vol. IT, of. си, p. 139, Iqtidar Alam, of. cit, p 32. 

(75) Jauhar, op. cit, p 146; Akbar Nama, оф. ci, р. 244, Dr, Rama Shankar Ауаз, 
op. си., р. 457. 

(76) Bayazid, of. сї, p. 5x, Rizvi, оф. ctt., рр. 754-55, Jauhur, op. crt., P 153, Akbar Nama, 
op. cit., р. 260; Rama Shankar Avasthi, ор ctt., р. 450, S.K. Banerp, of. ctt., p. 158. 

(77) Akbar Nama, op. ctt., p. 252, Rizvi, op. cit., p. 213. 


(78) Bayazid, of. ci, p. 72, Rizvi, op. ci, p.772, Akbar Nama, op. cii., р. 253; Rizvi, 
op. сї, p. 208. 


(70) Bayazid, of. ct., p. 72, Jauhar and Gulbadan Begum do not refer about Hindal’s 
betrayal or to his attempt to rise ın rebellion. Оп the basis of Abul Fazl’s version Dr. 
Avasthi has unnecessarily accused Hindal. See The Mughal Emperor Humayun, p. 460. 


(80) Akbar Nama, op. ctt., p. 253, Кіт, op. си., p. 216, S.K. Baneryi, II, of. cté., p. 164. e 
(81) Later on the request of Qarcha Khan Sher Afghan was put to death by Humayun. 
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occasion Hindal апа Haji Muhammad Koki overtook Kamran, seized him 
and made him captive. But Haji Muhammad Koki, out of compassion, 
allowed him to escape. 2 Hindal was thus once more forced to chase him 
from one place to another. About this time Hindal was also asked to assist 
Mirza Sulaiman against the Uzbegs and Mirza Kamran. While on his way 
to Badakhshan, Humayun met Hindal at Andrab. On this occasion Hindal 
presented to him Kamran’s henchman Sher ‘Ali, whom he had seized and 
made captive According to Jauhar, Humayun was so pleased with him 
that he conferred upon him the unique honour of not alighting from his horse 
while coming to meet him 83, Thereafter Hindal was ordered to join Haji 
Muhammad Koki’s advance party and to act as its commander. After 
Kamran had offered submission Hindal received Qunduz, Ghuri, Kahmard, 
Baglan Ishkimish and Nerim in jagir ** Hindal also participated*? in Humayuns 
campaigns against the Uzbegs of Balkh. In 1549 Hindal returned to Qun- 
duz from the Balkh campaign * The same year he was attacked by Kamran 
and was besieged in the fort But very soon he turned the tables upon 
Kamran and his Uzbeg supporters and compelled them to flee In 1550 
Hindal commanded the left wing of Humayun’s army and participated in the 
battle of Ushtur-Gram, which was fought against Kamran and his suppor- 
ters. In this battle Qarcha Khan was killed, ‘Askari was made prisoner and 
Kamran was badly defeated and put to flight °” While Kamran’s pursuit * 
was still in progress, Humayun took away Qunduz from Hindal and gave it 
to Ibrahim Mirza, and in 115 return Hindal was allowed to retain Ghazni, 
Gardez, Bangash and Lohgar.** Shortly afterwards Hindal was called from 
Ghazni to surround Kamran and make him captive. Hindal arrived from 
Ghazni, Joined Humayun and advanced against Kamran. At Japriyar in 
Ningnahr tuman on 21st Zilqa‘da 958 H./20th, November, 1551, Kamran 
delivered a surprise attack on Hindal and killed him.*® Mir Baba Dost, 





(82) Badaom and others hold Hindal responsible for Kamran’s escape and say that he even 
provided him a horse to flee Badaoni, Muntakhab-ul-Tawarvkh, (Trans ) I, p. 581, Rama 
Shankar Ayasthi, of cit, p 472 But S.K Baner]1 holds both Hindal and Haji Muham- 
mad Koki responsible for Kamran’s escape 


(83) Jauhar, ор cit, p 115 (a), S К. Banerji, Vol. П, of. cit., p. 175. Nizamuddm Ahmad, 
op. cit, p 71, Akbar Nama, op cil., p. 276. 

(84) SK Banerji, of cit, p. 185. 

(85) Id , р 185 

(86) Ibid , p. 189. 

(87) Ibid , pp 194-5 

(88) Ibid, р 200. 

(89) Gulbadan Begum has given a detailed account of the circumstances 1n which her brother 
Hindal was killed She wntes “Hour after hour, all the time spies kept bringing news 
that Mirza Kamran had decided to attack and that an attack was to be made this night. 
Ми?а Hindal went to the emperor and submitted his advice, ‘Let Your Majesty stay on 
this high ground and let my nephew Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Padshah stay with 
you, so that careful watch may be kept on this height” “hen he called up his own men 
and encouraged and cheered them one by one and said, “Put your earher services in one 
scale and the services of this night in the other God willing, whatever claim you can 
make you shall be exalted to its degree. One by опе he allotted their posts and then called 
for his own cutrass and surtout and high cap and helmet. His wardrobe keeper had 
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who was standing nearby lifted the corpse and carried it to his quarters Не 
gave orders to his servants: “Tell every one, íf he asks, that Mirza is 
badly wounded and that the Emperor forbids every one to enter." There- 
after Mir Baba Dost went to Humayun to inform him about Hindal’s death.?? 
Hearing the news, Humayun could not control his tears. He gave orders 
that Hindal's body be buried in Jui Shahi?! In this way Hindal was first 
buried in Jui Shahi and later on by the side of his own father Babar at 
Kabul. In 1606-7 when Emperor Jahangir visited Kabul, he put on an 
inscription on his tomb. Тһе chronogram of his death is given in these words: 
O 8 (night attack) and c»; 2792 Ob. g ol «5 ~ (the cyprus went out 
of the garden of worldly felicity 72 So closed the chapter of Hindal’s life at 
the age of thirty-two ? 

The foregoing account thus makes ıt clear that except for a brief period, 
Hindal remained loyal and devoted to Humayun Тһе author of Nafatsu’) 
Малай, 'Ala'ud Daulah bin Qazwini, bas mentioned that Hindal was а 
man of many virtues. He was loyal and devoted to the sovereign and was 
famous for his bravery and charitable disposition. Among his contem- 
poraries he was well known for his learning and poetic talents ^ He will be 
remembered in history as a person who sacrificed his life for his brother. 





lifted the wallet when someone sneezed and he sat down for a while Because of this. 
delay, the Mirza sent to hurry hm Then the things were brought quickly and he asked, 
"Why were you so long away? The man replied, "І had hfted the wallet when someone 
sneezed and therefore I put it down So there was delay.’ Тһе Mirza replied, ‘You аге 
wrong, (you should have) said rather, May tbere be blessed martyrdom.' Then he went 
on, “Friends АП be my witness, they abjure all forbidden thing and all the indecorous. 
acts., Those present recited the Fateha and prayed, ‘May there be benediction’ He said 
“Bring my vest and cuirass and surtout' He put them on and went out to the trenches 
to encourage and solace his men Just then his /abagch: hearing his voice cried, ‘They 
are attacking us” Тһе Mirza hearing this dismounted and said, “Friends It ıs far from 
bravery to give no help when my servant 1s at the point of the sword — He himself went 
down into the trench but none of his followers dismounted Twice he sallied from the 
trenches and in this endeavour became a martyr." Humayun Nama, (Trans ) pp. 197-8, 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, of. cit., p. 77, Nafa'sul-Ma'áthw, Rizvi, op. си, p. 490, Bayazid, 
рр.145-6; Rizvi, ор. ctt., p. 819. 

(9o) Gulbadan Begum, p. 198. According to Jauhar, the news was given to Humayun by Mir 
Abdul Hai in a couplet 
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O! King. The light of the worlds has perished. May a beautiful rose of hundred petels 
(Hindal) live in the other world. Tadhkwat-ul-Waq'at, op. си, р. 117 (b), also quoted by 
S.K. Banerji, II, of. cit., pp 200-1. 


(or) Nizamuddm Ahmad mentions : 
" Ayer y eMe wt 29 MIENS BEN 
Tabaqat-+-Akbart, П, p. 77; S.K, Banerji, II, op. cit , p. 201. 
(92) Badaoni, Muntakhab-ul-Tawarvkh (Trans.) I, p. 586, S.K. Banery, II, op. ct., p. 201. 


(93) S.K. Banerp, II, op. cit., p. 201 According to Mrs Beveridge, Hindal was born before 
March 4th, 1519 and was therefore ın has thirty-third year. Humayun Nama, (Trans.) 


p. 198 (n) š 
(94) Nafa’isu’l-Ma‘ather, Rizvi, op. ctt., pp. 495-6. 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


MUSLIM THEOLOGY, by Morris S Seale, 
B.A., Ph. D. (Lond), D D (Belfast) Published 
by Luzac and Company Ltd , London, (1964), 
рр. 137 Price Rs. 35/-. 

This small volume 15 а thesis which was 
originally submitted to the University of 
London for the award of Ph D degree and 
was approved by it in 1961 The writer has 
stated clearly the main purpose of his study, 
which 1s “ to seek to establish. the influence of 
the Greek Church Fathers on the teaching of 
the Qadariya, the Mutazila and the Магуга” 
He has tried to find support for his view 
through etymological inquiries. The writer 
however hastens to add that his attempt “to 
demonstrate the dependence of these Muslim 
thinkers on outside influences is not meant to 
detract from their great contribution to Theo- 
logy nor to belittle their role in intellectual 
history " (p. 2) However, he does not really 
mean to offer any proof, but only to establish 
the physical possibility of outside influences 
Dr. Seale 15 forced to take into account the 
fact that scholars like Tritton, Montgomery 
Watt and Wensick do not consider foreign 
sources to have wielded a decisive influence 
in the formation of Muslim theological ideas 
but only to have stimulated the latent dispo- 
sitions But our writer dismisses the ' recent 
trend’ to seek the theological development in 
indigenous urgencies, The German quotation 
from H. Ritter shows to what extent the 
motivated scholarship might affect a scholar’s 
neutrality. Whereas Ritter thinks 1t necessary 
not to leave unmentioned the fact that the 
ascription to heretic sources has always been 
in Islam the usual way to bring into disrepute 
the despised doctrines., Dr Seale 1s Interested 
only in giving prominence to Ritter’s сопјес- 
ture that the attribution to outside sources 
might well have been the recollection of the 
early orgins. Needless to say, even the 
possibility to which Ritter refers rests on a 
psychological myth The author’s approach 
to the Qur'ámc vision of God also suffers from 
*he usual misconceptions As the concept of 
a just God does not seem characteristic of 


Qur’anic perspective any emphasis on divine 
Justice 1n any non-orthodox theological move- 
ment requires explanation There 15 no 
alternative left except to refer it to foreign 
sources to make it intelligible Тһе writer 15 
categorical 1n affirming that the Muslim theolo- 
gians "who should have known better 
persistently ascribed tyranny to Сой” (p 28) 

What the Muslim theologians really wanted to 
do was to see toit that the absolute power of 
God 1s preserved without, however, visualising 
for a moment any factual or ‘ arbitrary ' imple- 
mentation of that power What He can do 
He in fact never does The possibility of His 
punishing the good and rewarding the wicked 
1s only an abstract possibihty without any 
practical consequences. 


What after all can the indigenous sources of 
Muslim Theology be? Attempts һауе not 
been wanting to trace back even the root 
concepts of the Qur'àn and its linguistic 
equipment to Syriac Christian and other out- 
side sources and influences. But so far as our 
writer 1s concerned the Qur'an may well serve 
as an Indigenous source for Muslim theology. 
Muslim theological ideas, whether they are 
orthodox or non-orthodox, can then be traced 
back to the Qur'án with much more plausibility 
and legitimacy than the ideas of the Greek 
Church Fathers to the Gospels! 

Notwithstanding our critical remarks the 
present work is the product of painstaking 
scholarship and fully satisfies the requirements 
of academic research. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


MUSLIM | SELF-STATEMENT ІМ 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN, 1857-1968. 
by Aziz Ahmad and G E von Grunebaum 
(editors), Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden (for 
Near Eastern Center, University of California, 
Los Angeles). 240 pp. Price not mentioned. 
1970. 

During the last few years a number of books 
have been written on Muslim Indians, and 
Islam іп India and Pakistan. Pride 
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of place must be given to Mujeeb, Indian 
Muslims and Aziz Ahmad, Studies уп Islamic 
Culture зп the Indian Environment. But 
there are many authors, including Karandikar 
and Ghurye, that can be mentioned as having 
substantially added to our knowledge and 
sharpened the contours of misty vistas in. this 
particular area. 


The work under review falls, according to 
my view, іп the highest class Without being 
forbiddingly learned and exhaustive, ıt fur- 
nishes material both to the specialist and the 
intelhgent layman to correct his impressions 
and to gain a lively interest in what the chef 
representatives of Muslim Indians and 
Pakistanis have to say for themselves, their 
religion and political ends Тһе book 15 
published under the guidance of von Grune- 
baum, one of the leading Islamists of our 
time The translation of the Urdu originals 
has been prepared by a team including Peter 
Hardy and R Russell (London), C J. Adams 
( McGill), and one extract by Prof D Rahbar 
This 1s a sufficient guarantee of accuracy and 
objectivity 


The first section contains а bibliographical 
survey, and contains many titles unknown to 
the reviewer It also deals fully and critic- 
ally with. each author selected and translated, 
and gives brief notes on their life and work 


The first author selected 1s Sir Sayyid, and 
we have two extracts His classic 13 Prin- 
ciples of exegesis of the Koran leads the 
section, the extracts are translated by 
Dawood Rahbar with felicity and accuracy 


The second extract from the same author is 
Sir Sayyid’s essay on the Commentary of the 
Bible, a task seldom attempted by a Muslim 

The third 15 from Mawlavi Chiragh ‘Ali, a 
well-known controvertialist of the last century, 
and deals with sources of Mushm Law, and 
a second extract on the position of women 

The fourth extract is the equally famous 
refutation by Маулапа Muhammad Qasim 


Nanotwi (Deoband) of the thesis of Sir Sayyid’s ' 


r3 Principles It may be termed a landmark 
of orthodoxy in India 

The fifth 1s an extract from The Phtlosophy 
and Teaching of Islam by the founder of the 
Qadiani sect, Мита Ghulam Ahmad of 
Qadiyan. It deals with them doubtful 
Christology (the death and burial of Jesus in 
Srinagar ) and some other matters 

The sixth extract deals with the Ahl-e-hadith, 
and its author is Siddiq Hasan Khan. 
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The seventh 
‘Allama  Shibli 
( Rasiil ). 

The eighth is a prose translation of portions 
of Hali’s vibrant poem ( Musaddas). Although 
1t 15 1n prose, it gives us the spirit, 1f not the 
telling power of the original. 


The mnth is an extract from Ameer Al's 
Shu of Islam, a well-known apologia, and 
deals with Christiamty and Islam. 


The tenth is a political one, a speech by 
Maulana Muhammad ‘Ali on the Khiláfat 
Movement, where the Indian leaders burnt 
their fingers badly on the Turkish movement 
for reform. 


. The eleventh 1s an extract from Abul Kalàm 
Azad’s Tarjūman (Тг. S A. Latif) on Divine 
Providence This translation, while being 
useful and accurate, 1s not effective 1n. render- 
mg the marvelous eloquence of the greatest 
orator of Muslim India іп recent years. 


The twelfth 1s an extract from the Jawid 
Nama of Iqbal, translated by V G Kiernan 
( Poems of Iqbal, London, 1955). 

There is also an extract from the same 
author from his lectures on the Reconstruction 
of Islam. 

The thirteenth extract is of great importance. 
It ıs Jinnah’s Presidential Address to the 
Indian Mushm League, 1940, where he fully 
explains his Two-Nation Theory. 


18 an essay оп Jizya by 
Nu'màni from his essays 


The fourteenth section consists of two 
extracts from Mawdiidi’s writings. They are 
translated by Ch J Adams dealing with the 
hukumat-e tlahvyya and other concepts. 


The fifteenth extract 1s again of paramount 
interest. Here Parwez, a great modernist 
exegete, deals with Koranic Society and gives 
us a “vocabulary” in which he interprets 
Koranic terms such as rabb, rubübwya, haqq, 
һай, etc. He also speaks of the Hereafter 
according to a modern interpretation, 


The sixteenth extract is from а philoso- 
phical reformist, Khalifa ‘Abdul Hakim and 
deals with War and Peace in Islam. 


The sixteenth section contains two extracts 
from Fyzee’s Modern Approach to Islam, 
dealing with the sources of Islamic law, and 
his rules of interpretation of religious laws. 


The ninteenth extract, and the two following 
ones give us selections from the Pakistan 
Constitutions of 1956, 1962 and the Amenfi- 
ment of 1963. 
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The twenty-second extract is from Ayyub 
Khan's Friends not Masters, a widely read 
autobiography of the Pakistan President 


From this "catalogue," misnamed a review, 
it will be abundantly clear that the volume 
under review is the first of its kind relating to 
the subcontinent. The very enumeration of 
the titles shows that it is an indispensable 
work of reference. A satisfactory discussion 
of its contents would take a lengthy article, 
which 15 not the purpose of this brief review 


А.А À FvzEE 


THE ALICARH MOVEMENT--SIR SYED 
MEMORIAL LECTURES, тобо, by Professor 
Haroon Khan  SherwanrAligarh Muslim 
s Editor Professor Khaliq А. Nizami, 

I pp. 

The names of the Lecturer and of the Editor 
rouse high expectations of scholarship and 
Insight, and the format, of the quality 
of printing. They are belied 


The text 1s full of mistakes and awkward 
construction. How much 1s due to careless 
writing or to slipshod printing one does not 
know, not that it makes much difference to 


the reader His discomfort is unrelieved. To 
give some examples 
Page ту. “..аһд m articles after articles." 
Page £8. “Не was able to persuade even 


the most orthodox the permissability of having 
food with non-Mushms.... ” 


Page 18. “Itis at times forgotten inspite 
of its bemg so glaring and even now so 
visible: ......” 


Page 32. “Those were the days when the 
Indian Muslims were the butt of the attacks 
and calumnies of the Enghshmen ” 


Page 32. The whole sentence beginning 
“It is easy enough to be critical about these 
pamphlets, and even to be anachronistic......” 


In a way, the reviewer found the notes more 
rewarding than the text. The opening para- 
graph of the latter gives one а clue to the whole 
theme. Though its title 1s “The Aligarh 
Movement" it 15 basically an apologia. (in the 
form of a panegyric) for Sir Syed from one 
very intimately bound to hım. It attempts to 
justify him from the standpoint of contempo- 
rary Indian politics, and therefore attempts to 
cast him in the role (more or less) of a 
founding father of our secular, democratic 
Constitution. One is not sure if Sir Syed hım- 
Self would not have indignantly repudiated 
tbis thesis, 
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Sir Syed was active socially, educationally 
and politically at a time when the Moghul 
Empire had finally collapsed The Muslim 
ruling classes had been beaten down to their 
knees after the Mutiny by the British, but 
they had, or at least Sir Syed had, still hopes 
of their being able to climb back to power and 
privilege on the backs of the British, acting 
as their subordinates (but as their principal 
local agents \, just as they had been of the 
Moghul, Afghan, Turk, or other Sultans and 
Emperors Sir Syed did not believe 1n. democ- 
racy, in social equality, and not at all in the 
one-man-one-vote principle, at least for India. 
He was fundamentally a feudal Muslim 
nobleman. His great quality was of course a 
passionate desire to help others of his own 
class, and particularly of his own community, 
and he strove for that with indefatigable zeal 
and self-sacrifice. He was notably successful. 
One result however of what he did for them 
was to cut them off from the democratic and 
nationalistic trends in pohtics that were then 
beginning to sweep over Asia and India And 
tbis ultimately, almost inevitably, led to 
Partition. One wonders whether, if Sir Syed 
had foreseen this he would not have deplored 
1t, and tried to prevent it, as essentially what 
he wanted was an honoured position for 
Muslims in the whole of India, and not in just 
a fragment of ıt. 


In isa pity that these Lectures throw little 
hight on this, ог on what Sir Syed's relations 
were with the British, or with non-Muslim 
pohtical organisations What 15 valuable 
however is the account given of Sir Syed’s 
attempts to mtroduce social reforms and to 
rationalise Islamic practices in India. One 
wishes there had been more about it. 


BADRUDDIN TYABJI 


NAWAB MEHDI NAWAZ JUNG ME- 


'MORIAL VOLUME/YADGAR-I-MEHDI ; 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Oriental Research 
Institute, Hyderabad, 1970, r26+96 pages; 
paper back, price Rs rs. 

Maulana Azad Oriental Research Institute 
is to be congratulated for bringing out this 
volume to commemorate the life of an eminent 
Hyderabadi son of India, a true link between 
Hyderabad as it was and the Andhra Pradesh 
that is today The book has the distinction of 
having a foreword by Rashtrapati V. V. Gin, 
President of India It 1s a bilingual publica- 
tion, nearly two-thirds of the book being 
covered by articles in English edited by Mr. 
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Syed “Ah Akbar and the rest by articles in 
Urdu edited by Dr Syeda Ja‘far Although 
itis nowhere mentioned, the English portion 
has been virtually divided into two sections, 
the first consisting of thirteen articles on. the 
different facets of the hfe of Nawab Sahib 
himself and the second consisting of four 
articles dealing with miscellaneous topics. 
The Urdu portion has six articles on Nawab 
Sahib’s hfe and two from his own pen. 


Generally, Commemoration or Memorial 
Volumes consist of articles on topics in which 
the person to be commemorated took keen 
interest either academically or practically, 
with a backdrop of his life history But in 
the case of the book under review 1t 15 the Ше 
history of Nawab Sahib which forms the 
major part. of both the Enghsh and Urdu 
sections The English section is rightly pre- 
faced by a comprehensive study of Nawab 
Sahib’s life running into twenty-two pages, 
while the Urdu section 15 similarly prefaced 
by fifty-seven well-written pages of his life- 
story which leaves little to be desired The 
reviewer feels that many facets of his hfe 
contained in subsequent articles have been 
covered by these two enunciations of his 
biography The rest of the work could have 
contained independent articles on topics which 
Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung held dear or with 
which he was connected. His hfe was a 
many-sided one, and academic articles on 
Local Government, Administration, Labour 
Problems, Literature, Medical Research, spe- 
cially Cancer, Architecture, History, Political 
Science and Politics, Democracy and its 
concomitants and such other subjects by 
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scholars would have been better than short 
sketches, 


However that may be, the volume has 
considerable data on the life of Nawab Mehdi 
Nawaz Jung Comparisons are always odious, 
but one feels that the two English articles, one 
by Mr Badruddin Tyabjı (“А personal 
profile") and another by Mr Hashim Amir ‘Ah 
(‘Rejuvenating the Awqaf” ) are objective in 
their treatment and penetrating Of the four 
non-biographical English articles the out- 
standing опе is by Mr Syed ‘Ап Akbar on‘‘The 
Progress of Primary Education m the former 
Hyderabad State” On the Urdu side there 
15 no non-biographical article, but the late 
Nawab Sahib’s own article on Maharaja Sir 
Kishan Parshad takes one back to the Hy- 
derabad of mid-nineteenth century. 


The present reviewer had the privilege of 
being known to the late Nawab Mehdi Nawaz 
Jung for many decades, and whether 
at his picturesque house ог іп large 
gatherings his kindness to him knew no 
bounds. His great qualities of head and 
heart, his nobility of character, sense of 
dignity coupled with affability, honesty of 
purpose, integrity, loyalty coupled with pat- 
riotism, and a democratic bent of mind—all 
these have been ably described by the 
contributors of articles. 


Both the Enghsh and Urdu portions have 
been well printed, and the “errata” list 16 
remarkably small 


H. K. SHERWANIL 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Burban, Delhi, Уо]. 66, Nos. 1,2 & 3, 1971 
dol -—" Azl A) ax cale Q) cle «Хал! Зо сла «s фе 539 
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India Quarterly, New Delhi, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, 1970. 


The Gandhian Alternative to Western Socialism 
—V K.R.V. RAO 


Gandhian Contribution to Indian thought and Practice, 
—B.N. GANGULI 


Gandhi as a Pohtician 
—D. ROTHERMUND 


Hindu-Muslim Problem in the Gandhian Programme, 
—H.C. GANGULI 


Indo-Iramiwca, Calcutta, Vol. 23, Nos. 1 & 2, 1970. 


The Persian Alphabet, 
—-LATE Dr. M. IsHag 


Indo-Iranian Age, 
—JIRAZE-C DAVAR 


Gifts of Indian Scholar to Iranian Purists, 
--ЗҮЕр SABAHUDDIN ABDUR RAHMAN 
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THE SHAPING OF HIZBULLAH OR "MUHAMMAD'S 
VIRTUOUS POLITY,"1 A.D. 624-632 


Gholam Husain Dargahi* 


UHAMMAD, the Prophet of Islam, taught a world religion that not 
M only quickened the germ of the identity of the Arabs as a people, but 
inspired the ideology of a supranationalism. 


Of course, much has been written about Muhammad's prophetic career 
and his achievements as well as the later development of his religion as an 
integral part of a universal spiritual-cum-political order. Тһе exposition 
which follows, therefore, is in no sense meant to repeat the story The main 
focus is rather a systematic approach to the process of the moulding of a 
homogeneous Muslim collectivity, as reflected іп the Qur'ánic injunctions 
believed to have been delivered during the period between the Muslim victory 
at Badr іп March, 624, and the Prophets untimely death on June 8, 
632  Noattempt is made to appreciate or to criticize the eschatological 
values of such Qur'ànic injunctions, or to evaluate their theological contents. 
Iti the resultant religious-cum-political collectivity which interests us in the 
course of this discussion. 


The historical details of the battle of Badr and the subsequent political 
and military events which took place up to the demise of the Prophet are too 
familiar to require narration here For our purpose, however, ıt suffices to 
recall that the Muslim victory over the pagan government of Quraysh at Badr 
appears to have inaugurated a new dimension in the fulfilment of Muhammad’s 
reforms in Medina. 


REACTION AGAINST THE HosTILE JEWISH ELEMENTS OF MEDINA 


The Qur'ànic recognition of the fundamental duty of the believers to be 
obedient to Allah and His messenger had marked the establishment of 
Muhammad’s executive authority in the enforcement of the Law of Allah.! 
Having reiterated this command upon his return from Badr? Muhammad 
(т) cf Ош'ап, XXIV, 55, and Rashid ad-Din al-Maybudhi, Kashf al-Asrár, (Tehran Matb'ai 
Majhsi, 13315 Н), Vol VI, p 559 For the dating of this verse, see Richard Bell, 
The Qur'an Translated with a Critical Rearrangement of the Surahs (Edmburgh T. & T. 
Clark, 1937), Vol I, p. 335, where vv. 52-56 are considered 

(2) cf Qur'àn, XXIV, 52-54, and al-Maybudhi, of. cit, pp. 558, 572-73. For the dating, see 
Bell’s translation, Vol I, p. 335, УУ 46-56 





1 Theauthor obviously 1mplies a polity based on the highest moral principles (Editor). 
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called on all the believers, both his followers and the People of the Book, to 
make a united effort for the fulfilment of the purpose of Allah ? 


While the Muslims in general appear to have resolved to meet the 
expected Meccan retaliation,* and to foil the Jewish conspiracy, both inter- 
nally and externally the objective of Muhammad's mission. remained 
unchanged. The Jewish tribe of Oaynuqá', despite their treaty of friendship 
with Muhammad, are said to have resorted to propaganda to belittle his 
victory at Badr by telling the Quraysh : 


“We should have taken part in the battle of Badr in order to teach 
Muhammad а lesson The Quraysh should have informed us, so that 
we could rescue them; for they аге not expert at warfare.” 6 


Muhammad seems to have been irritated by this remark Having called 
to their attention the disaster which overtook the Quraysh as the result of 
their denial of his mission, he urged them to reconsider their unfavourable 
attitude? But the Jews, who were no more responsive than before to his 
appeals, are reported to have continued their contemptuous remarks: 


“O Muhammad, you seem to think that we are your people Do 
not deceive yourself because you encountered a people with no know- 
ledge of war and got better of the ; for by God, if we fight you, you 
will find that we are real men ??# 


The situation required prompt action Muhammad now set about 
collecting a force to besiege the Oaynuqa', who had been compelled to retire 
to their stronghold The Jews had over seven hundred fighting men of 
whom approximately four hundred were well equipped with arms But 
after a siege of almost fifteen days, they surrendered to Muhammad and his 
force of one hundred Muslims. "They were granted three days to collect the 


(3) cf. Qur'an, IT, 208, and al-Maybudhi, ор cit, Vol I, рр 554-55, ‘Imad ad-Din Abü'l-Fidà' 
Isma‘il Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Qur'an а1- Азат ( Beirut Dar al-Andalus, 1966) Vol I, pp. 
439-40, “Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abū Bakr al-Suyüti, al-Durr al-Manthar fi'l-Tafsis bt'l- 
Май (Tehran Al-Matba‘a al-Islamiya, 1337 А Н ), Vol I, p 241, cf also Qur'àn, 
IV, 171-73, and al-Maybudhi, op cet, Voi III, pp 779-86, Ibn Kathir, ор cs, Vol П, 
pp 458-62. For the dating of these verses, see Bell's trauslation, Vol I, p 28, v 204 
and pp. 90-91, vv 169-71 respectively 

(4) сі. Qur'an, XXIV, 47-50, and ‘Abdulla Yusuí'Al, The Holy Qur'án Text, Translation 
and Commentary, (Beirut Printing Production, 1965), Vol I, рр gr2 13, nn 3024-25, 
cf. also Qur’an XLVII, 35-40, and ‘Abdollah Ibn ‘Abbas, Таятіу al-Migyas (Tehran al 
Matba‘a al-Isiàmrya, 1337 А.Н ), Vol V, pp 211-14 For the dating of these verses, 
see Bell's translation, Vol I, p 241, уу 46-49 and Vol II, pp 517-18 respectively 

(5) See Qur'àn, II, 85-86 For commentary, see Yusuf “АП, of ct, Vol I, pp 39-40, п 89, 
Ibn Kathir, of. ež, Yo] L, pp. 211-13 Бог the matter of the cat:ng, see Bell's transla- 
tion, Vol I, p I2,n 2 

16) Chroutque de Tabari, traduite sur la version Persane 6 Аэс-Ай Mohammed Bel'ami par M 
Hermann Zoterberg (Pans Librerie, С P. Maisonneuve, го58), Vol III, p 2 (Легеш- 

after this work will be referred to as Tabari! 

2) See Qur'an, ПІ, 8ё-тт, (Bels trans-ation), cf A. Guilanm, The Life of Muhammad 

A Тғанѕіпіон of Ishaq's Strat Коз! Allāh (London Oxford University Press, 1955), 
p 363 (heremafter this work will be referred to as Ibn Hisham ) 


(8) Ibid 
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money which they had loaned to the Medinans and then quit Medina, 
leaving all their belongings and properties behind.? 


The expulsion of one of the prominent and powerful Jewish tribes of the 
Medinan community reinforced Muhammad’s influence and power in 
Medinan politics He was now able to set forth his views on the transforma- 
tion of the Ummah from a complex association into a purely Muslim 
collectivity, or the ‘‘ Party of Allah” that we have chosen to term *Muham- 
mad’s Virtuous Polity. ” 


Having realized the futility of appealing to the Medinan Jewry, 
Muhammad now openly warned the Muslims of the Jewish ruse and their 
untrustworthiness Not only would the Jews not keep their covenant, but 
they would not hesitate to conspire against the cause of Allah; and despite 
their status as the custodians of the Scripture, they would make every effort to 
turn the believers away from Islam, the true religion. In this sense, therefore, 
Muhammad ranked them with the idolaters of Mecca as the most vehement 
in hostility to the Muslims So the Muslims were commanded not to make 
friends with the Jews and those who called themselves Christians, but had 
neglected a good part of the Message that Allah had sent to them !? There 
were, of course, sincere Christians who were entirely devoted to the service 
of Allah, as the Muslims were, and thus were to be regarded by the 
Muslims as the People of the Book, who had affection for Islam !! He 
declared that any Muslim who would make friends with the Jews and with 
those Christians who committed blasphemy by conceiving of Allah as the 
Messiah, son of Mary, would be one of them; and Allah, he asserted, would 
never guide such people He taught that the friends of the Muslims are 
Allah and His Apostle and those who have submitted themselves to the Will 
of Allah and observe the prayer and pay the zakdt (alms) So, whoever 
“taketh Allah, and His messenger, and those who believe, for friends (will 
know that), lo! the party of Allah, they аге victorious. ”!? 


So, there began the development of an independent Muslim community, 
or “ Muhammad’s Virtuous Polity’? То eliminate the private feud of the 
Ansár in the interests of the internal unity and the striking power of the 
embryo Muslim collectivity, they were directed to hold together to “ the 
Covenant of Allah” and remain indivisible. They were exhorted to 


(9) For traditional accounts, see zb:d , pp 363-64, Tabarı, op. cit , Vol ПІ, рр 2-4, Muham- 


mad Ibn ‘Umar Ibn al-Waqidi, Kstáb al-Maghaz1, ей, Marsden Jones (London Oxford 
University Press, 1966} Vol Н, pp 496-531 For historical analysis, see W. Montgomery 
Watt, Muhammad At Medina, (London Oxford University Press, 1956), рр 433-35 

(ro) The reference 1s to the Christians of Najran For the commentary, see Ibn ‘Abbas 
op cit, Vol I, pp 326-28 For a traditional account of their argument with Muhammad, 
see Ibn Hisham, ор c, pp 270-77 

(11) The reference 1s to the Abyssinians who protected Muslim refugees during the persecution 
in Месса For commentary, see al-Maybudhi, ор cat, Vol ПІ, pp 199-202, 208. Fora 
traditional account, see Ibn Hisham, of. ci , pp 143-55 

(12) Qur'an, V, 56 (Pickthall's translation). This exposition 15 based on the Qur'an, HI, 
17, 05-71, 75-79, V 16-20, 56, 85, XXVIII, 85-88 (Bells translation), and al- 

° Maybudhi, of сё, Vol. П, pp 44-45, 162-63, 165-75, 180-88, 190-92, 196-97 , Vol. Ш, 

рр. 61-67, 69-72, 83-90, 142-44, 133-57, 192-205, 355-57. 
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remember that there was a time when they were enemies and their selfish desire 
had brought them into continuous fighting against one another, and that now 
` by the grace of Allah they had become brethren Ву uniting their hearts іп 
such manner, Allah had made His message clear so that they might be guided, 
and out of them might grow a prosperous nation. The Muslims should never 
let themselves be divided like the People of the Book. The followers of 
Muhammad had followed the creed of their father, Abraham, who had 
surrendered himself entirely to the Will of Allah '? Therefore, they would 
always benefit from Allah’s guidance and assistance, just as they were already 
helped by Him at Badr. 


Notwithstanding all this favourable development, itis necessary to observe 
that the reverse which the Muslims suffered at the battle of Uhud did certainly 
lower the prestige of Muhammad with the Ansar ? They appear to have 
begun questioning his authority in private: 


“О ye who have believed, when ye converse privately together, do 
not converse of guilt and enmity and opposition to the Messenger, but 
converse of virtuous conduct and piety; show piety towards Allah to 
whom ye will be gathered. Private conclaves are simply from Satan, 
in order that those who have believed may come to grief, but he will 
not injure them at all except by the permission of Allah; upon Allah 
let the believers set their trust.”’'® 


The secret political dealings between the Jews of an-Nadir and Qurayzah, 
who were still in Medina, and the Münafiqūn (Hypocrites) seem to have been 
resumed.” 


Meanwhile, the Jewish tribe of an-Nadir, who had entered into an 
alliance with the Quraysh, initiated an antı-Muslım ideologıcal propaganda. 
Their promulgation of the idea that the religion of the pagan Quraysh was 
superior to that of the Muslims was a matter which could not be treated with 
ındifference. It was declared that they were people whom Allah had cursed, 
and that those who were cursed by Allah would never prosper.!? 


Apparently, the an-Nadirs anti-Muslim propaganda had grown so 
effective that it had made their expulsion from Medina a matter of great 
urgency. The Muslims were commanded to march against the Jews and 
drive them out from their homes. In the words of the Qur'an: 





(13) See ОпгАп, II, 129, ПІ, 60-61 ( Bell’s translation ) 


(14) This account 15 also based on the Qur'an, II, 125-26, ПІ, 98-100, 119, ( Bell’s transla- 
tion) and al-Maybudhi, of. cet, Vol П, pp. 364-65, 229-233 


(15) The Medinan Muslims came to be known as Ansar or Helpers 

(16) Qur'àn, LVIII, 10-11, ( Bell’s translation) 

(17) See Qur'àn, LVIII, 14-21. For commentary, see al-Maybudhi, of. си, Vol X, pp 23-25; 
Ibn Kathir, ор cu., Vol. VI, pp. 589-91 Бог the dating, see Bells translation of the 
Qur'an, Vol. П, рр 563, 566 

(18) See Qur'àn, IV, 51-52. For commentary, see al-Maybudhi, op czé., Vol. IT, pp 537-38, 
Ibn Kathir, of. ct., Vol. П, pp. 316-17 
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“Little did...[ Muhammad] think that they would get out, and 
they thought their fortresses would defend them from God! But the 
(wrath of) Allah came to them from quarters from which they little 
expected (it), and cast terror into their hearts, so that they destroyed 
their dwellings by their own hands and the hands of the Believers 
Take warning, then, О ye with eyes (to вее),”!? 


The Jews expected to receive assistance from their Meccan allies as well 
as the Hypocrites of Medina (the Minafigitn), but they were disappointed 
The Jews were besieged in their strongholds for some days and, finally, when 
they saw their palms being cut down by the besieging force of the Muslims, 
they decided to surrender They sent word to Muhammad expressing their 
acceptance of his demand that they must leave Medina within ten days while 
still enjoying the ownership of their palms But Muhammad now demanded 
more severe terms ‘They were to remove themselves, their families, and 
whatever of their belongings they could carry To these terms they agreed 
But in order to leave no spoils for the Muslims they almost completely des- 
troyed their own property before leaving Medina for the Jewish state of 
Khaybar Again, in the Qur'ànic words: 


“If Allah had not decreed migration for them, Не verily would 
have punished them in this world, and theirs in the Hereafter is the 
punishment of the Fire That is because they were opposed to Allah 
and His messenger; and whoso is opposed to Allah, ( for him ) verily 
Allah is stern in reprisal Whatsoever palm-trees ye cut down or left 
standing on their roots, ıt was Allah’s leave, m order that He might 
confound the evil-livers. And that which Allah gave as spoil unto 
His messenger from them, ye urged not any horse or riding camel for 
the sake thereof, but Allah giveth His messenger lordship over whom 
He will Allah is able to do all things." ?? 


The expulsion of an-Nadir from Medina seems to have helped 
Muhammad to regain his prestige He was now prepared to take drastic 
measures against those who were uncompromising in this hostile attitude 
towards his government ?! 


То buttress the morale of the Muslims they were assured that the reverse 
they had suffered at Uhud was not a sign of Allah's favouring the poly- 
theists ;?? for the purpose of the unfavourable outcome of that battle was to 
test the sincerity and devotion of His servants ;? and such being the case, 
the Muslims! task at Uhud was not fulfilled ?* Muhammad, therefore, 
advised them to consider themselves as being at war with the pagan govern- 
ment of Mecca,? and to rest assured that Allah would never forsake His 
servants when they should meet His enemies.?* 

(19) Qur’an, LIX, 2 
(20) Ibid., 3-6 
(21) See Ibid., IV, 90-93, LXVI, 9 (Bells translation). 
(22) Ibid , ПІ, 172-74 
(23) Ibid , 160-62. 
(24) Ibid , LXI, 2-4. 
(25) Ibid , IV, 73-78. 
(26) Ibid., LVHII, 22. 
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'То strengthen the sense of unity and the feeling of trust and confidence 
among his followers, Muhammad transmitted to them the following 
reminder: 


* One does not find a people who believe in Allah and the Last 
Day in friendly relations with any who obstruct Allah and His 
messenger, even though they were their fathers, or their sons or their 
brethren or their clan; as for those, He has inscribed faith on their 
hearts, and has supported them with a Spirit from Himself, and He 
will cause them to enter Gardens through which the rivers flow, there- 
іп to abide Allah is satisfied with them and they with Him. These 
are the party of Allah Ho, verily the party of Allah are the ones who 
prosper ^77 


It 1s true that in the period between Uhud and the siege of Medina ( and 
even up to the submission of Mecca) Muhammad did not thoroughly over- 
come his adversaries But he was perfectly successful in preserving the 
integrity of his newly established government His prompt action against 
the hostile Jewish elements certainly prevented his followers from being 
plunged into chaos and disunity The failure of the supreme Meccan effort 
to break his power durtng the siege of Medina in March, A D. 627, known to 
the Muslims as the battle of Khandaq (or the Ditch), testifies to this fact 
No doubt his adoption of trench warfare upon the advice of Salman,?* the 
Persian convert and his companion, hindered the passage of the Quraysh 
cavalry, which formed the strength of their army Yet the unity of the 
Muslims and their devotion can hardly be over-estimated as significant 
factors contributing to their resistance. especially when a party of the 
Hypocrites began to instigate them to desert saying : 


“О folk of Yathrib! There is no stand (possible) for you, therefore 
turn back. And certain of them (even) sought permission of the 
Prophet, saying: Our homes lie open (to the enemy). And they lay 
not open. They but wished to flee...of the believers are [however] 
men who are true to that which they covenanted with Allah Some 
of them have paid their vow by death (in battle), and some of them 
still are waiting; and they have not altered in the least. That Allah 
may reward the true men for their truth, and punish the Hypocrites if 
He will, or relent toward them (1f He will) Lo! Allah is Forgiving, 
Merciful 29 


Upon the failure of the siege of Medina and the withdrawal of the 
Confederates,*° Muhammad took punitive action against Qurayzah, the last 
prominent Jewish tribe of Medina The Jews, despite their treaty with 
Muhammad binding them to take part in the defence of Medina, were cons- 
piring with the Quraysh to launch an attack on the Muslims.’ If the 


(27) Thid , LVIII, 22 

(28) He is known as Salman-e Farsi 

(29) Qur'an, XXXIII, 13, 23-24 ( Pickthall’s translation ) 

(30) The reference 1s to the Quraysh with all their clans and their alles, the desert tribe of 
Ghatafan with all their clans, who had formed an army of ten thousand men. ре 

(31) See Опг'ап, VIII, 58-62. For commentary, see al-Maybudhi, of. ctt., Vol. IV, pp. 56-71, 
Ibn ‘Abbas, ор. cit., Vol П, p. 172. 
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negotiating parties had ever come to acceptable terms, the Quraysh might 
have succeeded in breaking Muhammad's power.?? Conscious of the penalty 
for their treachery, they shut themselves up in their stronghold and sustained 
a siege of nearly a month, after which they surrendered and met their fate.?? 
Thus, іп the Qur'ànic words: 


* Allah repulsed the disbelievers [1e, the Confederates]; they 
gained no good Allah averted their attack from the believers Allah 
is Strong and Mighty And He brought those of the People of the 
Scripture [ie , Qurayzah | who supported them down from their 
strongholds, and cast panic into their hearts Some ye slew, and ye 
made captive some And He caused you to inherit their land and 
their houses and their wealth, the land ye have not trodden Allah is 
Able to do all things ’’* 


With the elimination of Qurayzah, the Jewish-Meccan conspiracy to 
dislodge Muhammad from his position came to an end ІЁ the failure of the 
Confederates in besieging Medina was not an out-and-out defeat for the 
government of the Quraysh, it was still a qualified Muslim victory. The 
Meccans could no longer retain their redoubtable position among the Arabs 
which might enable them to form a new confederacy to face the Muslims 
Nor could they hope to find a potential fifth column in Medina to replace 
the Jews so that they might instigate a new movement hostile to Muhammad 
among the Ansar 


The process of the moulding of "Muhammad's Virtuous Polity,” 
which had begun with the Muslim victory at Badr, was now virtually 
completed as the result of the discomfiture of the Quraysh government at the 
battle of Khandaq. Muhammad's charismatic rule was now well secure 
from both ideological and physical attacks No longer was any citizen 
allowed to question the conduct of his government His decisions and actions 
came to be regarded as the manifestation of the plan of Allah, the Lord of all 
sovereignty, for the progress and happiness of His servants The Qur'an 
warned that: (1) any person who should attempt to obstruct the plan of 
Allah by challenging the authority of His chosen. Apostle must be aware of 
the severe punishment which awaited him; (2) there would be no blame upon 
Muhammad, the Messenger of Allah and the Seal of His apostles, in the 
execution of what Allah had laid upon him as his duty; (3) Muhammad was 
to be followed and respected at all times.35 





(32) cf. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, р. 39 

(33) It 15 related that they surrendered unconditionally Their only request was to be judged 
by a member of the Arab tribe, with which they were in alliance Their request was 
granted and they were judged by Sa'ad Ibn Mu ‘adh of the Aws, who sentenced their men 
to death and their women and children to be sold as captives of war Their lands and 
belongings were divided among Muhàj:rün (the Meccan Emigrants ). 

(34) Qur'àn, XXXIII, 25-27 ( Pickthall’s translation) 

(35) This observation is based оп the Qur'án, XXXIII, and the following commentaries al- 
Maybudhi, of. ctt., Vol VIII, рр 1-120, Yusuf “Аһ, ор cw, Vol II, pp 1xoo-3r, Abii al 
Futüh Razi, Tafsir, ed Mehdi Elahi Ghomaheh-1 (Tehran Chapkhaneh Elmi, 1334 

° S Н), Vol. VIII, pp 122-98, Muhammad Karim al-Musavi, Kashf al-Haqaá'ig, Persian 
trans, Sadeq Nobari (Tehran Chapkhaneh Musavi, 1339 S H ), Vol. ІП, pp. 20-36. 
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Tue UNIFICATION OF THE Hijaz 


We can trace the progressive stages in the regulation of the relations 
between the government and the governed, and in the growth of the Muslim 
power and influence, between the year of the siege of Medina in March, 
627, and the submission of Mecca in January, 630 It was only a year 
after the discomfiture of the Quraysh and their allies at the battle of Khandaq 
that Muhammad’s position became so strong and secure that he attempted to 
perform the *umra?? in the fulfilment of a dream that he had about his safe 
visit to the Ka‘ba 2? 


Accompanied by almost fourteen hundred men, Muhammad began his 
journey to the Holy Place Obviously, the Prophet’s visit to the Ka‘ba was 
not to the liking of the Quraysh in any respect On the way, Muhammad was 
informed that they had decided to prevent the Muslims from entering the city 
of Mecca The Muslims werc ordered to encamp at a place called al-Huday- 
biyah, located on the borderline of the sacred territory of Mecca. There 
Muhammad entered into negotiations with the Quraysh which resulted in the 
conclusion of the following non-aggression treaty: 


“Та Thy name, O Allah. Thisis what Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah has 
agreed with Suhayl b. ‘Amr. they have agreed to lay aside war for ten 
years during which men can be safe and refrain from hostilities on 
condition that 1f anyone comes to Muhammad without the permission 
of his guardian he will return him tothem; and 1f anyone of those with 
Muhammad comes to Quraysh thev will not return him to him. We 
will not show enmity one to another and there will be no secret reser- 
vation or bad faith He who wishes to enter into a bond and agreement 
with Muhammad may do so and he who wishes to enter into a bond 
and agreement with Quraysh may do so... [Muhammad] must 
retire from [the Quraysh] this year and not enter Mecca against [their] 
will, and next year [they] will make way for [Muhammad] and [he] 
can enter it with [his] companions, and stay there three nights 
[The Muslims| may carry a rider's weapons,the swords in their sheath. 
| The Muslims] can bring in nothing else ”38 


Whether or not Muhammad's primary intention on this journey was to 
conquer Mecca remains a matter of conjecture Neither the Qur’anic passages 
nor the traditional accounts appear to support such views as, for example, 


“Tn the early spring of 628 Muhammad felt strong enough to attempt 
an attack on Mecca. On the way, however, 1t became clear that the 
attempt was premature and the expedition was converted into a 
peaceful pilgrimage. ”39 


(36) A less formal pilgrimage to Mecca, known as “minor kajj,” which, unlike the hay proper, 
need not be performed at a particular time of the year For the Qur'ánic reference and 
commentary, see Yusuf “АП, ор cut, Vol. I, pp 77-80, nn. 212-223. 

(37) See Qur’an, XLVIII, 27, and Yusuf “Als commentary оп this verse, of. сі, Vol. II, p. 
1399, n. 4910. 

(38) Ibn Hisham, op cit., p. 504 г 

(39) Bernard Lewis, The Arabs зп History, (New York Harper & Brothers, 1960), p. 45. 
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Or: 

“In 628 he П.е., Muhammad] attempted to force the situation which 
was still not yet ripe, by moving with too few forces against his city ” 
Пе, Mecca].^? 

It is not necessary for us to seek to elucidate this matter. Professsor 
Watt has already offered a reasonable view on the affairs of al-Hudaybiyah, 
which is well in accord with this writer's opinion. After a brief review of 
the traditional accounts of the event,*! he writes: 


“Тһе dream mentioned by al-Wagidi (though not by Ibn Hisham 
and Ibn Sa'd) may be accepted as fact in the light of the Qur’anic 
verse, 'Assuredly God hath given to His messenger a true and right 
vision’ 2 but the account of the contents of the dream is probably 
influenced by later events. it was doubtless by a dream that the idea 
fiist came to Muhammad of making the pilgrimage, and he was natu- 
raly puzzled when what he regarded as a Divine promise was not 
fulfilled The idea, however, must also have commended itself to him 
for practical political reasons He can hardly have hoped to conquer 
Mecca, for he must have known that the morale of the Meccans was 
still good, and his force was too small to overcome them in battle. 
His primary intention was no doubt simply what he said, to perform 
pilgrimage; but this had certain political implications, and it was 
probably in these that he was chiefly interested. The performance of 
pilgrimage would be a demonstration that Islam was not a foreign 
religion but essentially an Arabian one, and in particular that it had 
its centre and focus in Mecca А demonstration of such a kind at such 
a time would impress upon the Meccans that Islam was not a threat to 
the religious importance of Mecca It would also suggest that 
Muhammad was prepared to be friendly on his own terms, of course.''^? 


Upon the conclusion of the treaty of al-Hudaybiyah there was dismay 
among the Muslims at its terms They began to question Muhammad 
concerning the result of their journey To pacify his followers Muhammad 
issued a divine communique expressing Allah’s great satisfaction with them 
for their conduct at al-Hudaybiyah 


When they had gathered round him with enthusiasm to take the oath of 
fealty to him, while threatened by the pagan Quraysh, they had really proved 
themselves to be sincerely devoted to Allah and His cause. Although this by 
itself was a true victory for them, yet Allah also ordained that His servants 
should soon be rewarded by another victory over unbelievers with much booty 
to capture “* 





(40) Francesco Gabrieli, The Arabs, (New York: Hawthorne Books, Inc , 1963), p. 34. 


(41) Ibn Hisham, of. c#., pp. 499-510, lbn Sa‘ad, ор. ctt., Vol. II, pp 95-105, al-Waqudi, 
op cit, Vol II, pp 571-633 Тађап, ор. cst., Vol. ПІ, pp. 84-93. 


(42) Qur'an, XLVIII, 27. 
(43) Watt, Muhammad at Madina, pp. 46-47. 


(44) This 1s based on Qur'an, XLVIII, 1o, 18-19. This surah, which 1s known as a/-Fath or 
Victory, deals with the affairs of al-Hudaybiyah. The word “ victory " which occurs in 
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'To calm his followers, Mubammad now marched to the Jewish state of 
Khaybar, where the Medinese Jewish tribe of an-Nadir was living in exile 
Reportedly, an-Nadir were still seeking vengeance upon Muhammad by 
inducing the neighbouring Bedouins to join them in their attack on Medina 
“Muhammad had thus a straightforward reason for attacking Khaybar ” * 


Muhammad's expedition to Khaybar met with success The Muslims 
captured the fort, and their victory over this Jewish state marked their first 
conquest of non-Muslim people and the end of the Jewish problem during 
Muhammad's lifetime. The Jews of Khaybar were reduced to the status of 
tenants of the Muslims and remained so until they were expelled from 
al-Hijàz in the times of the Caliphate of 'Umar, who is reported to have 
heard Mubammad say : 


“€... the Apostle had said in his last illness, ‘Two religions shall not 
remain together in the péninsula of the Arabs’, and he made inquiries 
until he got confirmation Tlien he sent to the Jews saying, ‘God has 
given permission for you to emigrate,’ quoting the Apostle’s words 
‘If anyone has an agreement with the Apostle let him bring it to me 
and I will carry it out, he who has no such agreement let him get 
ready to emigrate’ Thus ‘Umar expelled those who had no agree- 
ment with the Apostle ”`* 


This is not to suggest, however, that this saying of Muhammad at the 
time of his death in June, 632, when his mission had been virtually 
accomplished, involved the idea of undermining the older monotheistic 
religions. For a man who truly believed that “‘God’s religion is one, as God 
is one,” there could be no justifiable ground for rejecting the validity of 
Judaism or Christianity. Nor would there be legitimate reason for him to 
compel the followers of these religions to believe in his teachings * But the 
religious-cum-political character of the Ummah had undergone a great 
transformation since the Muslim victory at Badr The Ummah was no longer 
a complex religious confederacy ; it had been transformed into an indepen- 
dent Muslim community It was a virtuous polity, an Arab collectivity, a 
“ brotherhood,” bound together by а way of looking at life in the hght of 
the legacy of their common faith in the pure religion of Allah The 
members of this brotherhood were learning to imbibe the spiritual wisdom of 
their forefathers, Abraham and Isma‘il, who had set themselves as Hanifs, 
Muslims. ‘Thus, submission to the Will of Allah, Islam, which was the pure 





verse 18, 15 taken by almost all the commentaries known to this writer as implying the 
Muslim victory over Khaybar to recompense them for their dismay at the truce of al- 
Hudaybiyah For further detail, see Ibn ‘Abbas, ор cu, Vol V, pp 224-25, al-Maybudhi 
op c, Vol IX, p 226, Razı, op сі Vol IX, pp 150-51, Nobari, op cu, Vol III, 
р 173 І us to be noticed, however, that in both al-Suyüti, of cit, Vol VI, pp 74-76, 
and Ibn Kathir, of cu, Vol VI, p 341, the word “victory” in this verse ıs taken to 
imply the Muslim victory over Khaybar as well as the subsequent Muslim conquests of 
Месса, and the Byzantine and Persian empires. In Yusuf “АП, op. сі, Vol II, р 1396, 
n 4895, we may add, " victory " refers to the treaty of Hubaybiyah 

(45) Watt, Muhammad at Medina, p 218 

(46) Ibn Hisham, оф cit , p. 525. 

(47) The reference 15 to the Qur’anic precept, “ There shall be no compulsion in religion ” See 
Qur'an, П, 256 For commentary, see Ibn ‘Abbas, оф. cit., Vol. І, p. 131. 
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religion of Allah and the creed of Abraham, was the badge of Muslim identity, 
and the sole ideological expression of Arab unity. With the submission of 
Mecca in January, 630, followed by the victory at Hunayn (where the 
pagan tribes had gathered in an attempt to regain the Ka‘ba) and the 
conquest of the stubborn city of Ta'if in the same year, Muhammad had 
virtually realized the ideal that he cherished of a unified Arabia under the 
rule of Allah. Very naturally, under such conditions he would both 1deolo- 
gically and politically decline to favour the presence of the People of the 
Book, particularly the Jews, among his people Because of his unfavourable 
experience with them, he was fully convinced of their perverse behaviour and 
self-satisfied sectarianism as against the true religion of Allah He could not 
allow the newly-established unity of his people to be imperilled by such 
schismatic examples. If this line of reasoning is sound, then Muhammad's 
saying that “two religions shall not remain together in the peninsula of the 
Arabs," becomes more a protective ideological motto than a directive to 
eradicate Judaism or Christianity In this connection and on the basis of this 
analysis the same may be said іп regard to the Qur'ànic injunction enjoining 
the Muslims to take arms against the People of the Book 


This command came as а part of the Qur’anic declaration of the stern 
treatment of polytheism promulgated in "the year of deputation” (April, 
630-April, 631), and read out by ‘Ali (Muhammad's cousin and son-in-law, 
and later the fourth Caliph of Islam) at the pilgrimage of the same year 
Generally speaking, in terms of this declaration all Muslims were directed : 
(1) to denounce their treaty obligations with the pagans; (2) to fight and slay 
them upon the conclusion of a four-month period given for adjustment and 
repentance; (3) to consider no one as their friend and protector except Allah, 
His Apostle, and those who had professed Islam and had become the citizens 
of “ Muhammad’s Virtuous Polity” ; (4) to bear in mind that Allah would 
never render assistance and guidance to the rebellious elements, aud that the 
polytheists were unclean and had to be kept away from the Sacred Mosque 
(the КаФа); (5) to visit and maintain the Ka‘ba and practise regular prayer 
and charity (i e , zakát or alms) ;* (6) to fear no опе but Allah, and to uphold 
the banner of His government by taking arms in Jzhdd and’? 


“Fight those who believe not in God nor the Last Day, nor hold 
that forbidden which hath been forbidden by God and His Apostle, 
nor acknowledge the Rehgion of Truth, (even if they are) of the People 
of the Book, until they pay the jzzya*' with willing submission, and 


(48) This analysis is based on the Qur'àn, XXX, 30-32, XXXIX, 29, and the following 
commentaries al-Maybudhi, ор cit, Vol VII, pp 450-52, and Vol VIII, p 406, Razı, 
op ctt, Vol VIII, pp 79-86, 90 or, Nobari, op cu, Vol ІП, pp 5-6 

(49) Prayer ( or Salah), pilgrimage ( or лају), obligatory alms ( ог 24802) together with fasting 
(or Sawm) and profession of faith. (or Shahada) are considered the five pillars of the 
faith in Islam 

(50) See Qur'an, IX, 1-28, and the following commentaries al-Maybudh: of. си, Vol IV, 
pp 88-116, Yusuf ‘Аһ, ор cit, Vol I, pp 436-47, nn. 1246 82 

(51) Literally Tribute or Tax Later (after Muhammad) a distinction was drawn between 
“ауа,” as poll-tax, and '' &hara?," as land tax, see Bell’s translation of the Qur'an, 

. Vol. І, р 177, п. 2 For further information, see Yusuf “Ali, op сі, Vol I, p 447, nn. 
1281-82, see also Watt, Muhammad at Medina, р 246 
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feel themselves subdued. 752 


This declaration, in effect, sums up the Qur'ànic formulation of Muham- 
mad's state policy for the last two years of his life, during which the scope of 
the power and prestige of his ‘“Virtuous Polity" widened to include almost 
all the Hijaz through a flow of wufud ? It is true that the motives of a large 
number of such allies were political and social rather than religious. It is 
also true that some of these tribes ignored the obligations of good conscience 
by failing to join his last military expedition (the Tabuk expedition in 
October, 630) ?* Nevertheless, even if it is argued that Muhammad was 
not altogether successful іп unifying Arabia, yet, in the words of Professor 
Watt 

'" ,.. he had done more than sceptical European scholars have 
allowed.... 'There were certainly gaps, but except in the north-west 
they were inconsiderable The framework of unity had been built. 
А pohtical system with strong foundations had been created, into 
which the tribes could be brought Many had come in; others could 
easily be added. The economic basis of the system was sound. Тһе 
quarrels and rivalries of the tribes had not been removed, but they 
had been subdued. Indeed thay had been used to strengthen the 
system. "55. ` 

No observer of the founder of Islam can fail to be impressed by the 
record of his achievements 1n such a short span of time. 

In sum, and on the basis of the above observation, Muhammad's 
“ Virtuous Polity” may be described as a collectivity whose ideology of 
unity was based on the belief in submission to the Will of Allah as constitut- 
ing the real source of all sovereignty Therefore, it was Allah who, as the 
only sovereign power, had retained the right and power of legislation in His 
own hand in order to protect the citizens against the temptations of (1) 
exploiting one another; (2) violating the norm and standard of the brother- 
hood of the faithful; and (3) neglecting the duty of defending the integrity 
of their entity against the danger of external foes Accordingly, then, in 
order to ensure the essential liberty of the individual citizen and, at the same 
time, to maintain justice and order 1n their social hfe, no person or persons, 
not even Muhammad humself, was given the right of laying claim to sove- 
reign power The authority of Muhammad's government was only in the 
capacity of an executive body to enforce the law of Allah. Perhaps it was 
due to this fundamental characteristic of unattainable divine prerogative of 
sovereignty that with the disappearance of Muhammad and in the absence 
of a definite formula to stipulate his successor, his companions were able 
successfully to solve the problem of the Khilafa (or succession ) after a short, 

though stormy, campaign in the hall of B Sà'ida [Saqifah B Sa‘ida]** 


(52) Qur'àn, IX. 29. 

(53) Deputations from Arabian tribes 

(54) See Qur'án, IX and XLIX. For commentary, see al-Maybudhi, of. c., Vol. VI, pp. 
116-245 and Vol. IX, pp 242-271, see also Yusuf ‘Ah, of. ctt., Vol. I, pp. 447-80, nn. 
1283-380, and Vol. II, pp. 1402-1408, nn. 4919-38. ы 

(55) Watt, Muhammed At Medina, p. 149 | 

(56) For a tyadıtıonal account on this campaign, see Ibn Hisham, op. csi., opp. 683-87. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(A Sufi Approach) 


Mir Valiuddin* 


“And those who believe and work righteous deeds— 
them shall We admit to the company of the righteous ”! 
(S XXIX, 9) 


HE travellers of the Path to God ~ via purgative— in view of the method 
they adopt in pursuit of their quest are divided into two classes: 


1. Those who are given to much speculation and examination by rational 
arguments. They are called Philosophers and Thinkers, and, 


2 Those who are people of mystical unveiling and inward insight and 
are styled gnostics and saints. 


The first try to attain the knowledge of Reality through well-arranged 
premises, rational arguments and apparently sound proofs. They infer the 
existence of the Necessary Being from the existence of contingent beings, 
from the creatures they prove the existence of the Creator and from the 
things made that of the Maker of the things. The method of proof of these 
philosophers and scholastics, though good, results in what is called bewilder- 
ment which is not regarded as a lauded wonderment, as it involves doubt or 
a feeling of uncertainty about the arguments formulated. On the other 
hand, men of mystical unveiling, who possess an inward eye, also feel bewil- 
dered, and their bewilderment is called the bewilderment of the people of the 
inward eye.  Itis the result of the vision of God's Glory, the vision and 
contemplation of the unity and Lordship of God, the effulgence of God's 
Attributes and Actions, and this 1s styled as “ Lauded Bewilderment’’ and 
is referred to 1n the prayer of the Prophet of Islam ( peace be on him ): 


“О God! Increase my bewilderment ”2 


When the Muslim philosophers and the apologists of Islam, 1n their 
blind acceptance of the Greek philosophers, expressed doubts in regard to 
the articles of Islamic faith, they became, in the words of Shàh Wali-üllàh 

(d. 1766 A.D.), worse than dogs, as even dogs do not touch old bones, but 
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these sententious dullards are still engaged in breaking these old bones with. 
their teeth. Тһе real cause of their flagrant error 1s their defective intellect 
And arrogance and an exaggerated 1dea of self were at the bottom of the error 
to which they succumbed. As the Qur'an has stated about such wiseacres: 


“They exulted in such knowledge (and skill) as they һай”? (S XL, 89) 


The people of mystical unveiling and of inward eye are those who by means. 
of the purification of their heart, whole-hearted devotion to God, and heart- 
felt certainty of Divine Presence have attained their ultzma thule, that 1s, the 
attainment of the gnosis of God, and umo mystica with Him. They are the 
travellers of the Right Path and this has been the way of all apostles and 
messengers of God. The most perfect of all the ways 1s the one revealed to 
the Last Prophet, Muhammad (peace be on him). His true and upright 
followers have been praised by God Himself as people, 


“Whom God loves as they love Him."* (S. V, 57). 


and, “God is well pleased with them and they with Him.” (S LVIII, 22) 
and again, in the same verse it 15 said about them: 


"For such He has written faith in their hearts and strengthened them 
with a spirit from Himself ''© 


It is the way of God that whenever any one offers his heart in faith and purity 
to God, God accepts it, engraves that faith on the seeker's heart, and further 
fortifies him with the Divine Spirit which we can no more define adequately 
than we can define, 1n human language, the nature and attributes of God. 


Such are the people who intuit the Being of God without the help of 
framing rational premises and inferring His Existence as a necessary conclu- 
sion from them Their spiritual understanding is expanded by God's пећ 
and in that Light they know God, so that they travel farther and farther in 
the Path of Truth and Righteousness They are not to be compared to those 
who shut out God's Light from their hearts, and their hearts get hardened 
and they allow less and less of God's Grace to penetrate within. As the 
Qur'an states: 


"Is one whose heart God has opened to Islam, so that he has received 
enlightenment from God (no better than one hard-hearted ”? 

(S. XXXIX, 22) 

They need no logical arguments for the attainment of their purpose. One 

who can see things withone's own eyes does not require theoretical proofs for 

the existence of these things. They have no disquieting doubt about God, 
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the creator of the heavens and the earth Al-Junayd (d. 297 А.Н.) was 
asked: “How do you prove the existence of God?" Не replied: “In the 
light of the day I need no more the hght of a lamp." That is to say: 


“Know God in the Divine Light, not through guess or conjecture, 
The Sun needs no lamp light or torch to be sighted."? 
"These hallowed beings have attained perfection. They have been taught in 
the school of 


“When We had taught knowledge from Our own Presence.’ 
(S. XVIII, 65) 


There is no place of disquieting doubts in their hearts and they are the direct 
heirs of the knowledge revealed to the apostles of God. They have thus been 
praised by a gnostic: 

“Those who have pledged their loyalty to their creator, 

Have forgotten their existence under the spell of their primal pledge, 

Divine love has enchained their feet, 

Though they are most ready to lay down their hves for the sake of their 

beloved Lord. 


No longer confined to the temporal world, 

They are quick-stepped 1n their onward progress, 

Dead to themselves and entirely lost in God, 

Paradoxically they exist though really they are non-existent 

This 1s the tribe of unitarians, 

The rest are self-worshippers.!’’!° 
They retain the purity of their first creation; they have effaced themselves 
іп Divine Unity What others have heard, they behold in the light of their 
spiritual insight What 1s for others relative Unseen is for them seen. The 
gnostic of Rim has referred to their attainment thus: 


“A Sufi maintains a clean slate, 

His heart is as white as snow, 

The assets of a wise man are the product of his intellect, 
While the Sufi treasures Eternal secrets! 

What you see clearly through а glass 

The seer can see more clearly through a brick: 

He can see wine in grapes 
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And life in total annihilation.”!1 


But such perfect and universal beings are rarely found. They pass their 
lives in а state of anonymity. The Qur'àn has shown in full the way they 
have followed and has called it the way of ‘‘Righteousness” (salihiat) It has 
mentioned fundamental attributes of the righteous, viz., faith and righteous 
deeds. 


“Апа those who believe and work righteous deeds—them shall We 
admit to the company of the righteous.” (5. XXIX, о, quoted above 
in Note r). 


Faith connotes belief from the depths of one's heart in and verbal expres- 
sion of the first article of Faith, viz., 


“There is none worthy of worship save God and Muhammad ( peace 
be on him ) is the Apostle of God." 


To believe that God alone 1s the object of worship and the One from whom 
alone assistance in all our affairs 1s to be sought and to express this belief in 
words is called T'awhid--Imáns: (or Unity of Belief) also. This belief and its 
expression in words removes s/urk (or joining others with God in worship) 
from the heart and sets up Tauhid on a firm and permanent basis The 
belief in and its utterance in words, of the apostleship of the Prophet dis- 
places Kufr (or, unbelief) and Faith takes its place. Thus, Faith 
connotes belief in the apostleship of Muhammad (peace be on him) 
and worshippability (ülühiat) of God alone.  Tauhid means that God 
alone is worthy of worship and is the only Lord of both the worlds, and that 
all other beings are His creatures and stand in need of His aid and assistance 
in their affairs. 


If this belief is expressed in words only but doubted, denied or repudiat- 
ed by heart, 1t 1s called ‘nifaq’ or hypocrisy. For the hypocrites a lasting 
torment in Hell is predicted by the Qur'an: 


“God hath promised the hypocrites, men and women, and the 
rejectors of Faith, the fire of Hell, therein shall they dwell: sufficient 
is it for them, for them is the curse of God, and an enduring 
punishment.” !? (S IX, 68) 


Turning back from Faith or renegation (1rtidàd ) 15 like slazk, the negation of 
Faith and is thus unpardonable. 
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“Апа if any of you turns back from Faith and dies in unbelief their 
work will bear no fruit in this life and 1n the Hereafter, they will be 
companions of the Fire and will abide therein." (S ТІ, 217) 


Unbelief (kwfr) false worship (smrk), hypocrisy (nifäq), renegation 
(7704284) are great sins They pollute the heart and make it filthy and 
foul. The heart should be cleansed and purified from their pollution This 
purification 1s possible only by repentance and fresh belief in the first article 
of Faith—ZL2a-:àha illullah. This was taught by all the Apostles sent by 
God—from Adam (peace be on him) to Muhammad ( peace be on him), the 
last of the Apostles, and we have been advised to pray: 


“O Рогі! take our souls unto Thee as Muslims who bow to Thy 
Will."!'* (S. VII, 126) 


Or, as Joseph (peace be on him) prayed. 


“O My Lord! Take Thou my soul (at death) as one submitting to Thy 
Will (as a Muslim) and unite me with the righteous." 5 (S. XII, ror) 


Faith consists in bearing witness to truth from the depths of our heart, it 
does not include deeds This will become clear if we reflect on the following 
verses of the Qur'àn: 


(1) Literally 'Imàn', (faith, belief) means bearing witness to truth, as 
the Qur'àn has reported what the brothers of Joseph (peace be on him) said: 


“But thou wilt never believe us even though we tell the truth ''!5 
(S. XII, тт) 


(п) Belief 15 regarded as a state or condition of the heart by the Qur'an: 


“Any one who, after accepting faith in God, utters unbelief—except 
under compulsion, his heart remaining firm in Faith— but such as 
open their breast to unbelief— on them 1s wrath from God, and theirs 
will be a dreadful penalty." (S. XVI, 106) 


Here, the heart is regarded as the seat of faith, and he who under compul- 
sion— suffering under tortures— utters a word construed as recantation, 
though his heart never wavers, is not regarded as an unbeliever, and only 
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those whose heart 1s open to unbelief wilhngly are said to deserve the Wrath 
of God and theirs will be a dreadful punishment 


(ni) At several places the Qur'àn regards faith as a condition precedent of 
the good rewards of righteous deeds, and 1t is clear that a condition (shart) 
is different from what is conditioned (mushrat) This shows that righteous 
deeds are not part or parcel of faith or belief. Says the Qur’an 


“Tf any do deeds of righteousness—be they male or female and have 
faith, they will enter Heaven, and not the least injustice will be done 
to them "!* (S IV, 124) 

Again: 
“Whoever works righteousness, man or woman, and has faith—verily 
to him will We give a new life, a life that 1s good and pure, and We 
will bestow on such their reward according to the best of their actions.’’!® 


(S. XVI, 97) 


And again: 
“Those who do wish for the (things of) the Hereafter, and strive 
therefore with all due striving, and have faith— they are the ones 
whose striving 1s acceptable to God '?* (S XVII, 29) 


(1v) The Merciful Lord says that He will forgive the sins of those who 
transgress against their souls 


Say: “О my servants who transgress against their souls! Despair not of 
the Mercy of God: for God forgives all sins 2% toto: for, He is Oft- 
For-giving, Most Merciful ”?! (S. XXXIX, 53) 


In many verses the glad tidings of the forgiveness of sins are given and as 
against this abiding punishment for unbelief (kufr) is predicted: 


“Lo! those who disbelieve and turn from the way of God and then 
die disbelievers, God surely will not pardon them.”2 (S. XLVII, 34) 


Hence, if righteous deeds were included in faith and their abandonment was 
regarded as unbelief, those who abandoned them ought to have been consi- 
dered as disbelievers and for them also abiding punishment should have been 
predicted and not forgiveness and mercy. Reflect over the verses given below: 
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“If two parties among the believers fall into a quarrel, make ye peace 
between them, but, if one of them transgresses beyond bounds against 
the other, then fight ye (all) against the one that transgresses, until ıt 
complies with the command of God but, í 1t complies, then make 
peace between them with justice, and be fair, for God loves those who 
are fair (and just) 

“The believers are but a single brotherhood: So make peace and 
reconciliation between your two (contending) brothers. and fear God, 
that уе may receive Mercy."? (S XLIX, о, ro) 


If righteous deeds were a part of faith, then by fighting among themselves 
the believers would have become unbelievers and could not have been 
considered as Muslims, and the reason for making peace between them could 
not have been stated that believers are naught else than brothers 


These verses of the Qur'an clearly indicate that righteous deeds аге not 
an essential part of tath The Qur'an calls that person righteous who has 
faith and does righteous deeds Now we have to determine the exact mean- 
ing of righteous deeds. 


An act is called a righteous act 1f it fulfils three conditions:- 


(1) Sawdab (or veracity or truth) Technically ıt means that an act should 
be in accordance with the Sunna. 


(2) Ikhlàs (or sincerity, іе, freedom from every form of self-regard ) 
(3) Ntyyat-t-sahtha (or right intention ) 


That action alone 15 called righteous which 1s in strict accordance with 
the Sunna, and is performed with the right intention, that 1s to say, is done 
for the good pleasure of God only and in obedience to His command 


Now, let us understand the implications of these conditions 1n brief 


(1) Intention: The Prophet of Islam ( peace be on him) has laid down the 
principle that 


“Acts are judged by intention,”** ( Bükhàri) 
He has illustrated this principle by an example: 


“И a man leaves his country and friends for the sake of God and 
His Apostle. his act will be considered as one for the sake of God and 
His Apostle. But if he leaves them for the sake of some worldly 
objects, e.g., to marry a woman, it will be considered as an act for 
the sake of these objects оп1у.”25 ( Bikhari and Müslim ) 
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This Tradition lays down the fundamental principles of Islam. АП our 
actions depend on our intentions Without the right intention no action is 
acceptable to God: it has no value whatsoever. 


(ә) Ав far as /ЁЇй$ is concerned, the Prophet (peace be on him) has stated 
plainly : 
“O ye people! Let your actions be sincere, for God does not accept 
any action which 15 not sincere." (Narrated by al-Bazaz from al- 
Паһһак bin Qais). 
When Hadrat Mu'àz bin Jabal, an eminent companion of the Prophet, was 
sent to Yaman, he asked for some advice. The Prophet (peace be on him) 
said: 


“Ве sincere in your faith, even a few righteous deeds will be enough 
for you ”6 (Hakim) 
When an action 1s done for the good pleasure of God and in obedience to His 
command, then only it becomes sincere and such action is a righteous one. 


(3) For a deed to be righteous 1t should be in strict accordance with the 
dictates of the Qur'an and the Sunna Тһе Prophet (peace be on him) said: 


“Не who invents a new thing in religion not ordained by us, that 
thing stands rejected." (Bükhàri and Müslim) 


Again, 1t has been stated: 


“He who does a thing not ordained by us it 1s to be put aside as not 
accepted ”?*⁄ (Müslim) 


These Traditions indicate clearly that an action not allowed by religion, is 
an innovation except when the innovation 1s 1n furtherance of religion and is 
considered as a good innovation Ав Hadrat Jabir has related from the 
Prophet: 


"The best thing 1s what God has ordered, the best guidance is the 
guidance of Muhammad (peace be on him). The worst act is what is 
innovated. And every mnovation is misleading." 


When anybody commits a sin, he knows that it 1s a sin and it is not good for 
him, though he may not say so in so many words It is hoped that one day 
he will repent and keep himself away from what 1s not good for him. But in 
the case of an innovater this does not usually happen, for he thinks that what 
he is doing is good, and there is no question of renouncing what is considered 
as good. 

The Tradition related by Hadrat Ibn ‘Asim from Hadrat Abu-Bakr 
Siddiq throws light on what has been said above: 


"Satan said: 'Ihave ruined so many persons by making them commit 
sins, and they have ruined me by their (sincere) repentance from their 
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sins When [saw this I mvolved them in innovations. They now 
thought that what they did was right and never repented and thus 
they were ruined.” 


After understanding the meaning and significance of faith and righteous 
deed, the believer takes God as the only object worthy of love and worship 
and effaces from his heart all the false gods 2m toto These false gods or 
objects of worship are (1) the phenomenal world, (2) the creatures and 
(3) lusts of the heart 


One of the meanings of “there 1s none worthy of worship save God ” 1s 
that in all my worldly affairs I obey the commands of God alone and keep 
my attention engaged on the realm of values revealed in the Qur’4n When 
any thought contrary to them enters my heart I negate 1t and efface 1t from 
my heart ..ll my acts and deeds are performed in strict accordance with 
the orders or predications of God and all my emotions are subject to His Will, 
for God alone is my object of love and worship. My deeds are righteous 
only when they are done for the good pleasure of God and in accordance 
with the way shown by Him 


Similarly when I feel that what I am doing 1s just for show, or, to please 
worldlings іп order to gain some ends, I realise that my act 1s not for the 
good pleasure of God, the only object of my love and worship Hence I 
turn my attention towards God and strive to drain my heart of the love of 
the world and ofall thoughts which lead me astray and invite the displea- 
sure of God whom alone I love and worship. 


Again, when I feel that the motive of my actions 15 nothing but the 
lusts of my carnal self, e.g., love of women, ostentation, love of dignity or 
exalted position, pride or conceit, I realise that I am no more a pure wor- 
shipper of God. I only worship my own passions, or impulses and desires, 
as the Qur’an has hinted 


“Seest thou such a one as taketh for his god his own passion (or 
lust) 279” (S XXV, 43) 


J, then, strive to negate all these evil thoughts from my heart so that I may 
not be one of those who have taken for their gods the lusts of their hearts. 
I recall the utterance of the Prophet ( peace be on him) consigning to divine 
vengeance those who take for their gods pelf and power, good clothing, fame, 
name and reputation: 


"Perish the one who has been enslaved to the world, perish the slave 
of money, perish the slave of garments; may his head turn upside down; 
if he ıs pricked with a thorn let nobody remove it.'?? 


When the sway of false gods 1s removed from my heart, and God alone 
rules over my heart and soul and all my emotions are subjected to God's 
commands or mandates, I begin to feel such liberty of heart and dehght of 
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soul as 1t 1s granted not even to a king of the whole habitable world ! 
This sort of delight was felt by the gnostic of Rüm who exclaimed : 


"Shouldst thou love lıberty and care to develop a heart free of all 
anxieties, 

Bind thyself to God in devotion now and for ever! 

Life is meant for devotion alone. 

Life without devotion 1s a matter of shame! 

Save humility, devotion and restless yearning. 

Nothing 1s of value in the sight of God. 

He who lives 1n love 

To him all save devotion 1s infidelity. 

Devotion to be fruitful must rest on the inward taste, 

The seed to grow into a plant needs a kernel within.'?! 


Devotion to God alone 1s the real source of the freedom of heart. And 
what 1s freedom ? It 1s cutting off entirely our relations of dependence from 
all save God. Real freedom or liberty of heart is granted to those blessed 
beings alone who have freed their hearts from the bonds of lusts, passions 
and worldly desires and have devoted their lives solely to the service and 
love of God. Life is meant for devotion to God alone And as Hafiz says 


“Those who are tied to Thy lassogare indeed free."?? 
How truly it has been said: 


“Prominence or high position is gained by devotion to God alone, 
Devotion itself is the utmost prominence! 

The day I became Thy bondsman І felt free, 

I am a king though held captive under Thy control"? (Raimi) 

The first meaning of La «làha illal läh 1s that there is no object worthy of 
worship save God. The word “b4dat' (devotion, service) means establishing 
a firm 1elation of dependence on God alone, that 1s to say, we have to spend 
our temporal life in accordance with the Will of God and not in accordance 
with our own desires or passions What motivates our actions should be the 
desire of obtaining the good pleasure of God alone, that 1s, God alone should 
be ош ulizma thule and His love only should determine our actions This is 
the second meaning of La slàha'illal'làh It 1s expressed thus 
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“God ıs pre-eminently the Beloved '?* 


Constant contemplation of the first meaning of the article of faith effaces 
from the heart of the seeker love of the phenomenal world, dependence on its 
mortal creatures, and the dominance of lust or passions. 


The real end and object of life ıs бой Even Paradise and its comforts 
and pleasures are not the objects to beamed at. If they are desired it is just 
because Paradise is the place of the vision beatifica. Ав it has been said: 


“Lovers desire Heaven for the sake of their Beloved.’’*5 
And the Qur'àn has stated plainly that: 


“Тһе greatest bliss is the good pleasure of God: 
That 1s the supreme felicity.'?$ (S. IV, 72! 


This clearly shows that the good pleasure of God is far better than the 
beautiful gardens of everlasting bliss which have been promised to believers. 


It must also be clearly understood that the ultimate ends aimed at are 
neither the mystical unveilings granted to the saints nor what follows the 
further development of the ardent love of God in their hearts, e g., the 
unveiling of the condition of those who are in the graves ( ‘‘kashf-1 qübür") 
nor the unveiling of the secrets of the hearts of the persons present before 
them or ('"kashf3iqulüb"); nor the removal of calamities or afflictions, 
( “kashf- Баја’) As ıt has pointed out: 


"In this stage one experiences mystical unveilings and miraculous 
powers, 
The earlier you cross this stage the better for you." ?? 


Even the effulgence of the proximity of God 1s not the highest end which 
is granted to saints, e g , the ‘Polarship’ ( “qūtbiat” ), the stage of a succourer 
("ghouthiat") or, sainthood (‘‘wilayat’’) Тһе ultima thule is the mystic 
heart-felt certainty of abiding Divine Presence ("hudür-i-haqq"). Asa 
gnostic of high rank has prayed for himself : 


“Oh Lord! what I, a beggar, seek of Thee 

Is more than what a thousand kings can bestow, 
Every supplicant wants some gifts from Thee, 

I approach Thee for Thy Own Selt.””38 


For these saints God alone is the joy and rest of their lives They feel His 
Presence within and around them and are never forgetful of it for a second. 
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Their thinking is saturated with the yoy of God's Presence It is this state 
oí mind that a gnostic has described in this way: 


“I am so engrossed 1n Thy thought alone, 
Whatever 1 see I feel it 1s only Thou ”39 


At this stage which is styled as fanà (passing-away), the gnostics see, 
taste, touch, smell and hear God only, for them God 1s all that really 18. 


This state 1s beautifully expressed by the lovers of God in the following 
couplets : 


“The eye doth not see any one besides Thee ! 
I affirm this once, a hundred times, а thousand times over and over 
again," 4? 


** Open thy eyes and behold the charms of thy Beloved's countenance, 
Look at ıt at every turn and in every place ”4! 


“Ап abiding sense of attraction has seized me, 
To me now nothing 15 visible except Thy splendour."*? 


“Не who cannot see Him with his own eyes іп his own eyes, 
May those eyes grow sightless! Everything was indeed He but 
through heedlesstness he failed to perceive "'*? 


** Whatever thou seest 1n good and evil, 
O, insensible! 1s none but He 44 


In this state of fana, the gnostic regards his attributes as the attributes 
of God, through which he sees, hears and feels; he identifies himself with 
God and lıke Halla asserts. “Iam God" (Ала! Нидд), for he loses sight 
of his own determination and gets attributed with the Attributes of God, 
but in reahty he is determined and not absolute. Ав stated above, what 15 
called fana (effacement, passing-away ) signifies the state when conscious- 
ness of one's own determination does not remain But this state does not 
remain for long, it alternates Тһе gnostic has to descend lower to his 
normal consciousness, it 1s the consciousness of one's own determination It 
is agreed by all the prominent sufis that the quality of being necessary (1e, 
Necessity or “ wajüb" ) and Absoluteness ( *1tlàq" ) are the attributes of God 
alone, and the ‘abd (creature) is never attributed with them Тһе attributes 
of the ‘abd are limitation and want (*'faqr" ) and are never separated from 
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his dhãt or essence. Essentially the ‘abd is determined and limited and he 
can never become absolute or necessary. 


The true ‘abd seeks the good pleasure of God alone He submits himself 
to the will of his Beloved Lord. Не 1 happy in any condition in which his 
Lord keeps him, for he finds with him the abiding Presence of his Beloved, 
which alone is his summum bonum ЇЇ he is made to pass through any trial 
or tribulation, sorrow or affliction, he exclaims: 

“I love my own pain and grief 


This is just to please my Beloved.’’** 
For he knows full well: 


“A man slain by such a Benevolent King 
Attains a position of high prestige and luck! 

He bestows hundred times more vitahty, 

And grants what you can't conceive !”46 (Rimi) 


Thus, in every condition he is resigned to the Will of his Beloved and 
exclaims: 


“ТІ Thou sustaineth me, ıt is Thy Gift; if Thou killeth me, I sacrifice 
my life for Thee! 
Since I have fallen in ardent love with Thee, Thou canst treat me as 
Thou likest '"* 
And again 

“ We remain faithful, undergo tribulations and keep ourselves happy, 

For in our creed it 1s unbelief to feel sorry on any account.’’*® 
These blessed souls could be regarded as men of ‘inward eye,’ sensing 
the abiding Presence of God inwardly and outwardly as well as men of 
sobriety in every way They are placed on the stage of 'abidoyyat and are 


men of gnosis This 15 the highest stage It would be needless to discuss 
this point further. As the gnostic of Rüm has said 


“Should I indulge in exposition of my point elaborately, 
The process of questionings and replies thereto will prove interminable, 
The act of glowing love will then forsake me, 
And the impress of sincerity will assume a form alien to it, 
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I stop here, what httle I have said should suffice the understanding, 
The call has gone forth, let those heed who тау! 

The word of the mature is rarely understood by the immature, 

It is good to be brief іп speech. Ав for the rest, peace on you "^ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SUFISM ON TRADITIONAL 
PERSIAN MUSIC! 


Seyyed Hosein Nasr* 


silence Its peace and calm manifest the eternal Truth in the framework 

of sounds belonging to the world of forms and appearances, although that 
Truth itself transcends every form of determination and particularization. 
The quiet and serenity of this music is the seal of the world of the Spirit 
impressed upon the countenance of the world of form. The root of every 
melodious sound takes shape within the depths of this vast world of silence, 
a world which transcends every kind of sound, although all sounds draw their 
existence from its life-giving power. 


Tue в Persian music, like all arts of a spiritual nature, arises from 


Man himself is situated between two worlds of silence, which in a certain 
respect are ambiguous and unknown for him. "The first is the period before 
birth and the second that after death Between them human hfe is an 
instant which like a sudden cry shatters the infinite silence for a brief 
moment, only to become itself united with it But a deeper study shows that 
what appears to man as nothingness, that is, the stage beyond the life of this 
world, is pure Being, and what is apparently being, that is, the fleeting 
instants of life in this material universe, is only the reflection and shadow of 
that transcendent Being. Man’s life also is no more than noise and clamour 
in the face of that eternal silence which in fact is the most profound of all 
music ; and the life of this world comes to possess meaning only when it joins 
that silence and transforms the noise and uproar of the external world into 
the enchanting song of the world of man's inner dimension 


Sufism is a way which gives access to that silence which is hidden at the 
centre of all men's being, that silence which is the most beautiful form of 
music and the source of all meaningful activities and actions, and which 
itself is the origin of life and of man’s existence Sufism is a divine trust 
originating 1n the Mercy of God and placed within Islam, which has been 
revealed by Heaven. It is a key given to man with which he can unlock 
the secret of his own existence and come to possess the forgotten and neglected 
treasure hidden within his being. Sufism gives to man the means to know 


(т) Translated from the Persian by Wilham C Chittick The present article was originally а 
speech delivered 1n November, 1970, in Tehran. Although the English version has been 
shghtly revised by the author, 1t should be borne in mind that the speech was meant for a 
Persian-speaking audience and that therefore certain references may seem unfamiliar or 

e strange in English The Persian text is to be published in Tehran in 1971 ın the magazine 
Talash, No 26, and the Jounrnal Ma‘arif-t-tslami, (Islame Studis), Мо 12 
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himself and thus to know God. With the help of the doctrines and methods 
of the spiritual path man 15 enabled to understand who he is and to die to 
what he “15” in an illusory manner in order to come alive to what he is in 
reahty. Sufism is able to lead man to that quiet and peace which is hidden 
at the centre of his being and whose attainment 1s possible at all times and 
all places. It can deliver him from the crushing storm of events in this life 
and the uproar of the external world—without necessitating that he abandons 
the world outwardly. Rather, in Sufism man 1s delivered by means of an 
inner transformation which takes place here and now, within tre framework 
of his normal life Аз a result he is enabled to hear the inward music of all 
beings and, above the noise of everyday life, to listen to the music of the 
Silence of Eternity 


In order to express its truths Sufism can make use of and has made use 
of every legitimate means, from weaving to archery, from architecture to 
music, and from logic to traditional theosophy (Azkmat-2 Па»). The goal of 
Sufism is to lead man from the world of form to the world of the spirit; but 
since man lives in the world of form and at the beginning of the spiritual 
path 1s not detached from it, it is by means of this very world of form that 
Sufism turns its attention towards the spiritual world. 


Form is the veil of the spiritual world; but at the same time it is its 
symbol and the ladder by means of which union with it can be attained. As 
the poet Awhadi Kirmani has said: 
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I gaze upon form (50741) with my physical eye because there is in form 
the trace of the spirit (mana) 


This is the world of form and we live in forms; the spirit cannot be 
seen save by means of form. 


A limited few can reach the stage of complete detachment from the 
material world (/ajarrud) without need of material and formal support, but 
the majority of people who possess the qualifications for the spiritual life can 
only reach the world of the spirit through form—but a form which has 
become so polished and refined by traditional art that the darkness and 
opacity of multiplicity has been lifted from it, so that like a mirror it reflects 
the beauty of the spiritual world. This form can be a geometrical figure in 
architecture, a design in painting or calligraphy, or a melody in music For 
this very reason Sufism has made use of all of these possibilities and has 
exercised a profound influence upon nearly all aspects of Islamic art. 


But among the traditional arts music has a special place, for it deals with 
material forms and shapes less than all the other arts do and is connected 
more directly with the world of spiritual essences (mujarradat). It is not 
without reason that the Hindus consider the first art sent from heaven for 
man to have been music, and that the Muslim gnostics (‘uraf@) consider music 
to be the best means of expressing the subtlest of divine mysteries. In thg 
words of Jalal al-Din Rimi 
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The musician began to play before the drunken Turk 
behind the veil of melody the mysteries of the eternal covenant between 
God and man (25727-2 alast). 


Although its origin is in the transcendent world, man's spirit became 
joined to the earthly body through a talisman whose secret 1s known only to 
God, and thus his life in the lower world came into being But the spirit 
always retains memory of its original dwelling and first homeland, and all of 
man's efforts to reach perfection, even 1f limited to the material world, have 
their root in this remembrance. In the transcendent world the spirit of man 
listened perpetually to a never-ending concert, whose harmony and beauty it 
benefited from and participated іп By means of traditional music the spirit 
in its bodily prison once again remembers its original homeland — The talis- 
man through which it has been joined to the body may be broken, thus 
allowing the bird of the spirit, even if only for a few moments, to spread its 
wings and fly in the unlimited expanse of the spiritual world and to participate 
in the joy and ecstasy which is an essential aspect of this world In the 
words of Sa'd al-Din Hamüyah: 
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When the heart attends the spiritual concert (samd‘) it perceives the 
Beloved and lifts the soul to the abode of the divine mysteries 


The melody is the steed of thy soul; it raises it up and takes it joyful 
to the world of the Friend. 
The man who has reached spiritual perfection has of course no need for 
any kind of steed or vehicle, for he himself possesses the power of flight But 
until this stage is reached, music of a spiritual nature, such as the traditional 
music of Persia, can be one of the most powerful means for awakening the 
qualified person from the sleep of forgetfulness (ghaflah) Ті is a sure and 
dependable steed, one that is able to take man from the abyss of the material 
world with all its hardship and pain to the zenith of the limitless world of the 
spirit, within which all pain and suffering is transformed into happiness and 
joy Sufism tock the music of ancient Persia and, like so many other forms, 
polished and perfected it until it became the required vehicle That is why 
from the point of view of the effect this music leaves on the soul of man, it 
matters little what its origin might have been, whether it is of the Barbadi 
school or reaches back to the Achamenian period What 1s important is 
that this music was able to be influenced by Sufism and to be transformed by 
it in such a way that within it an inward and spiritual dimension came into 
being which is able to bring the spirit of the person qualified for spiritual 
ascent into union with the Beloved, to free man for a moment from limitation 
and from the material world that encompasses him. 


Тһе relationship of traditional Persian music with Sufism is not acciden- 


"tal, nor is 1t merely historical. Rather, it isa profound reality which has 
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left a considerable influence upon the way this music affects the soul of the 
listener. For this point to be fully understood it is necessary to take 
into consideration the stages of the spiritual path ( ауу wa sulük). Although 
there are various ways of describing and explaining the way toward union 
with God in Sufism, these сап be summarized in three main stages. Тһе 
first is that of contraction (gabd) Inita certain aspect of the human soul 
must die; this stage is connected with asceticism and piety and with the 
manifestation or theophany (аја) of the divine Justice and Majesty. 
The second stage is expansion (bast), in which an aspect of the human soul 
is expanded so that man's existence passes beyond its own limits until it 
embraces the whole universe, and man can say with Sa'di: 


Day jl tot Ol.> 4 e! st to о> 4 
I am joyful 1n е world because the world is joyful іп Him. 


This stage is joined to happiness and ecstasy and is the manifestation 
of the divine Beauty and Mercy. The third stage is union with the Truth 
(002501 bı haqq) by means of reaching the stations of extinction (fana) and 
permanence ( бад4) At this level the gnostic has passed beyond all other 
states (ahwdl) and stations ( maqámát ) and has attained to contemplation of 
the Face of the Beloved Не sees with manifest clarity that, in the words of 
Hatif of Isfahan: 


EP У ai y o> Jom c (pt s 4 


He is One and there is naught but He: There is no god save Him 
alone.? 


Music is concerned with the second and third stages and not with the 
first. That is why in Islam, while the Divine Law or Shari‘ak forbids listening 
to music unless it be the highest and purest form of musical melody, the 
recitation of the verses of the holy Qur'àn—for the injunctions of the S/har?'ah 
are only concerned with religious commands and prohibitions and with the 
divine Justice—in Sufism, which is concerned with the spiritual path, music 
has been permitted and in some orders like the Mawlawiyyah and the 
Chishtiyyah it has even possessed considerable importance. 


Certain short-sighted people have wrongly imagined that it is in spite of 
the religion of Islam that there is spiritual profundity in present-day tra- 
ditional Persian music. Rather, itsorigin is the Islamic teachings themselves, 
which cut music off from the external aspects of life and turned it toward 
the world of the spirit. For the same reason, while western music during 
the past two centuries has been for the most part an attempt to reach the 
second of the above three stages without passing initially through the first, 
that is, the stage of asceticism, piety and detachment from the world—and 
thus it causes the soul to undergo an expansion which is not always connected 
with a spiritual influence— the traditional music of Persia and of the other 
Islamic countries has been based оп the first stage. This is especially true of 


(2) This verse 1s the "refrain" of Hatif’s celebrated /arj' band, one of the most famous poems 
in Sufism, which was translated by E.G. Browne in his Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV, 
Cambridge, 1924, pp. 292-297 (trans.). 
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the music of North India, which has been composed and performed to a large 
extent by Sufis, many of whose greatest masters down to the present day, such 
as Rida Quli Khan, ‘Alā uddin Khan and Bismillah Khan, have been Muslims. 
The profundity of traditional Islamic music, which pulls man away from the 
material world and plunges the roots of the tree of his existence 1n the world 
of the spirit,is due to the fact that the men who have composed and performed 
this music have themselves reached the stage of detachment and possess 
spiritual states (202) in the truly gnostic ( ?zfaán?) meaning of the term 


The Sufis have been completely aware of the above facts and have 
considered listening to music “spiritual concerts” (samd‘ ) as permissible only 
for those who have gonc beyond the first stage in the development and per- 
fection of the soul, which is none other than the subjugation of the animal 
passions  Ghazzalí ın his book Alchemy of Happiness ( Kvmiyá-yi sa‘adat) has 
written the following in the chapter called "On Discussions of Listening to 
Music ( sama‘) and the Explanation of What is Permitted of It and What is 
Forbidden": 


“Know that God, the Exalted, possesses a secret in the heart of man, 
which is hidden like fire in iron. Just as the secret of fire becomes 
manifest and apparent when iron is struck with a stone, listening to 
pleasing and harmonious music brings man's essence into movement 
and causes something to come into being within man without his 
having a choice in the matter — The reason for this 1s the relationship 
that exists between the essencc of man's heart and the transcendent 
world, which is called the world of spirits (arwãh) The transcendent 
world is the world of loveliness and beauty, and the source of loveliness 
and beauty is harmony (tandsub). АП that is harmonious manifests 
the beauty of that world, for all loveliness, beauty and harmony that 
is observable in this world 1s the result of the loveliness and beauty of 
that world "? ; 


Therefore the pleasing and harmonious song has a certain resemblance to 
the wonders of that world, and hence an awareness appears іп the heart, as 
well as a movement ( Aarakát) and a desire, and it may be that man himself 
does not know what itis Now this is true of a heart that is simple, that is 
free of the various loves and desires which can affect it But if it is not free 
of them, and if it is occupied with something, that thing comes into movement 
and becomes influenced like a fire which is blown upon. Listening to music 
(samá') is important for him whose heart 1s dominated by the love of God, 
for the fire is made stronger, but for him in whose heart is love for vanity, 
listening to music is a deadly poison, and it is forbidden to him 


The sufis have only allowed participation in the spiritual concert to 
those individuals who are qualified, that is, those who have escaped from the 
abyss of the material world and its attractions Thus, іп the words of Sa‘di: 
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(2) Ghazzált, Kimsya-yr Sa'ádat, edited by Ahmad Aram, Tehran, 1345, р. 370 
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I will not say, O brother, what the spiritual concert is until I know 
who is listening to it. 

If he begins his fhght from the tower of the spirit, the angels will 
fail to keep up with his soaring. 

But if he be a man of crror, vanity and play, the devil in his brain will 
grow more powerful 

The rose is torn apart by the morning breeze but not the log, for it can 
only be split by an axe. 

The world subsists on music, intoxication and ardour, but what does 
the blind man see 1n a mirror? 


The influence of Sufism on traditional Persian music derives more than 
all else from the fact that Sufism had made of music a vehicle for the ascent 
of the spirit to the transcendent world, but only for those who have taken 
upon themselves the difficulties of asceticism and spiritual discipline, the 
first stage of which is piety and fear of God For the same reason those who 
enjoy this music without having passed through the first stage of the spiri- 
tual path will never attain the unlimited expanse of the transcendent world, 
and if their soul takes to flight in that world for a few moments with the 
help of this celestial music, ıt will immediately fall back when the music 
ends, and they will not be able to maintain their spiritual state and ecstasy. 
Moreover, how many are there for whom, instead of being a means to rise 
to the world of the spirit, this music is like an intoxicant which frees them 
for a few moments from the hardships and afflictions of the world? 


Then again, the musician who plays this music precisely because it was 
composed and played by men who themselves possessed spiritual stations, 
who were empty of themselves and who played this music in a state of spiritual 
ecstasy, can only perform it well if he first forgets himself Traditional 
Persian music is more profound than that a person could be continually in 
its intimacy and play ıt well without there first being some kind of spiritual 
transformation and forgetfulness of his ordinary, “profane state." Мапу 
people ask why a group of those who perform traditional Persian music are 
addictted to narcotics. The chief reason 1s probably that many of them do 
not benefit from the grace which derives from Sufism and gnosis or possess the 
means to reach spiritual states and stations through genuine sufi and gnostic 
ways, and therefore they resort to the only way which they do have to 
forget themselves for a few moments In any case what is certain from the 
point of view of Sufism is that spiritual profit from music is only possible 
through the polishing of the soul and the slaying of the dragon within our- 
selves This alone can deliver the bird of the spirit and prepare it for the 
ascent which music of a spiritual nature can make possible. 


The spiritual ascent which 1s accomplished by means of traditional 
Persian music is of several kinds. One kind is reached through the melody, 
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which takes man step by step from one station to the next, that is, from one 
spiritual state to another, and finally to the state of spiritual joy and ecstasy. 
Another is attained through the rhythm and meter of the music, which 
changes the relationship of man with ordinary ume— the most important 
characteristic of the life of this world Persian music possesses extremely 
fast and regular rhythms, and moments in which there are no beats or 
any form of temporal determination Іп the first instance man is united 
with the pulsatiou of cosmic life, which ın the human individual is always 
present in the form of the beating of the heart Man'slifeand the life of the 
cosmos become one, the microcosm is united to the macrocosm, and thus 
man's spirit undergoes expansion and participates in the јоу and ecstasy which 
encompass the world and which man fails to perceive only because of his 
state of forgetfulness of God (ghaflah) In the second case, which transcends 
all rhythm and temporal distinction, man is suddenly cut off from the world 
of tame; he feels himself situated face to face with Eternity and for a moment 
benefits from the joy of extinction (fana) and permanence ( baqá ). 


The perfect gnostic has no need of music or any other traditional art, for 
he and his life are themselves forms of art. Nevertheless, since his inward 
senses have been awakened it can be said that he is constantly in the state 
of listening to the spiritual concert The whole world is for him an eternal 
song He sees existence always accompanied by harmony and beauty. 
Through his vision he sees this beauty in the form of the colours and shapes 
of the world of nature and creation, through his hearing he hears it in the 
form of music His lifeis never separated from music and its happiness and 
joy If he listens to and enjoys what is usually called a musical composition 
it is only because this music confirms his own inward states—if indeed it has 
originated іп the silence of the spirit already alluded to. And if he seeks to 
keep away from what some people today call music, but which 1s no more 
than noise and cacophony devoid of any meaning or spiritual value, it is 
because listening to 1t disturbs his inner spiritual state; its lack of harmony 
disrupts and dissipates the song at the centre of his being Atthesame time, 
if this individual is talented in the composition and performance of music, 
as many of the Sufis have been— and the majority of the great masters of 
traditional Persian music have been connected with Sufism— what he com- 
poses and performs will bea reflection of his spiritual states covered by a veil 
of sounds, the combination of which will result in a melody which can guide 
the listener towards those same states 


It can also be said that the Sufi is himself an instrument in the hands of 
the Creator, and what he produces 18 a song played by the celestial Musician 
and heard within his being. «The world itself is like a song composed of 
harmonious sounds, and since the gnostic has torn apart the vcils of separa- 
tive existence and become united with his original state and primordial 
nature, —he also, like the world, 1s only an instrument with which God plays 

what Hewills. In the words of Rimi, go vy y=) sia Su o l^ (We are like 
a lyre which Thou pluckest.) What joy could be greater than that a man 
net only listens to the divine concert but also be himself the means for 
playing its music, that man through submitting his own volition to the Divine 
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Will places himself completely in God's hands and becomes the source of 
melodies which spread joy and felicity and guide man towards his primor- 
dial home and ultimate abode? 


In today's world when access to genuine spirituality becomes every day 
more difficult and when that beauty which at one time was everywhere has 
come to be considered a luxury, traditional music possesses an extraordinary 
value, for it is like a refuge amidst a terrifying storm and a fresh and luxu- 
riant oasis in the midst of a burning desert. ‘Today many are interested іп 
this music without themselves knowing the profound reason. In reality 
these people are searching for the spiritual Ше and that quiet and peace 
which is hidden in the substance of music of a spiritual nature. They are 
seeking “the mysteries of the eternal covenant between man and God, 
behind the veil of melody," the beauty of which attracts them to itself Its 
apparent sorrowful exterior is but the preface to the indescribable joy hidden 
within it 

The traditional music of Persia with 115 gnostic and Sufi character must 
be preserved in all of its authenticity, and quantitative expansion must not 
be confused at any cost with qualitative well-being Obviously, the best way 
to preserve this music is to protect and maintain the Sufi tradition which has 
brought it into existence, and in the domain of the music itself to avoid all 
groundless innovation and imitation This holds especially true as regards 
imitation of the music of contemporary western civilization, for that civili- 
zation, because of its materialistic outlook, possesses values which are 
diametrically opposed to the goals of traditional music Only those сап add 
a new chapter to this music of the spirit who have themselves attained union 
with the spiritual world and who at the same time are completely acquainted 
with the principles of the traditional music of Persia. Otherwise any altera- 
tion will mean transforming a ladder towards Heaven into a purely earthly 
and worldly means of communication lacking any transcendent dimension 
Today for Persians as well as other Muslims and traditionally oriented people 
in general traditional Persian music can be a spring full of grace for satisfying 
lost and thirsty souls, a place of refuge from the negative influences of the 
times and, for some at least, a guide from its own wondrous beauty to the 
beauty of the Absolute. Since this music is the song of the eternal world in 
the world of time and place, 1t undergoes no degeneration or corruption 
Like the sun at dawn its message is always fresh and alive It 1s for us to 
open our eyes and ears so that with the help of its melodies and of course 
with Divine succour we can be delivered from that death which is falsely 
called life and attain that true life which knows no eclipse Tt is for us to 
realize the worth of this valuable heritage, which, hke the other aspects of 
the extremely rich culture of Islam. we are nów in need of more than at any 
other time in history. 
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O cup-bearer, brighten our goblet with the light of wine! 

O minstrel, tell us how the world has succumbed to our desires! 
We have seen in the cup the reflection of the face of the Friend, 
O you who know nothing of the joy of our eternal wine-drinking ! 
He whose heart has been made living by love never dies; 

our permanence is recorded within the pages of the cosmic text. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN LITERARY 
HISTORY OF TUNISIA 


Sami À. Hanna* 


era of internal rivalries, and put Tunisia under complete French control 

At the same time, and as expected, French occupation brought with it the 
seeds of change in many Tunisian institutions and cultural patterns Тһе 
purpose of this paper 15 twofold First, to investigate the changes which 
took place in Tunisia’s intellectual life after the French occupation and 
second, to bring into focus the literary activities which resulted from such 
occupation. 4 


[. May, 1881, French troops landed оп the Tunisian soil, thus ending an 


In fact, the occupation of Tunisia was not quite. different, for example, 
from the British occupation of Egypt. This is because of the fact that while 
Egypt was the focus of the attention of European powers and while her very 
important geographical location provided England with an excellent excuse 
for its occupation, the French occupation of Tunisia was not unexpected 
The Tunisians felt the inevitabihty of the occupation, and when it was 
completed, they simply accepted ıt as a reality Consequently, such a feeling 
combined with other factors seems to have greatly influenced the psycho- 
logical make-up of the Tunisians, including their intellectual life Thus, the 
French occupation seems to have triggered a chain reaction which culminat- 
ed in an intellectual movement similar to a great extent to those movements 
which were also triggered 1n the Muslim and Arab East as a result of similar 
European intervention Moreover, if we consider the early contacts between 
East and West and reach the period of the French occupation of Algeria in 
1830, it would appear that Tunisia’s contact with the West did not really start 
by her simply becoming a neighbour of French occupied Algeria Rather, 
it was part of a special phase in the history of the Ottoman Empire: when 
the Ottoman forces in Tunisia began to disintegrate in 1826, the Ottoman 
fleet, which included Tunisian units, was destroyed 1n the Navarene battle in 
1827 and the local authority, which relied ou the might of the Ottoman 
Sultan, weakened significantly. АП these circumstances seem to have 
precipitated a feeling of loneliness and insecurity among the 'Tunisians. 
Furthermore, it is true that since the occupation of Algeria, France had 
indeed definite plans towards Tunisia and followed a policy of considering 
it as a "sphere of influence," which was, naturally, a prelude to its occupa- 
tion.! 


*(x) See Muhammad Bayram, Safwai al-T'hbaar, 1st ed., Vol. I, Cairo, 1302 H , p 150. 
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Moreover, fifty years befoie the French occupation, the Tunisians 
witnessed the undercurrent power of changes: different European cultural 
elements not only penetrated but also replaced native Tunisian cultural 
patterns. However, among all the different European communities which 
came to Tunisia, the French were the most sophisticated and most advanced. 
Consequently, they impressed the Tunisians more than other Europeans and 
their influence grew stronger until they indeed became the masters of the 
land ? 


Seeing the new destiny of their country and witnessing the by-producis 
of French occupation of Algeria through the Algerian immigrants who fled 
to Tunisia seeking refuge, the Tunisians soon became divided into two 
categories. Some accepted the fast accomplis and began to adopt French 
ways of life; others were convinced that the French as well as the adoption 
of French way of life would destroy Islam and its sacred institutions. Unfor- 
tunately, the echo of these events was found in a few folklore sources or in 
scattered works by Tunisian historians such as [thaf Ahl al-Zaman bv Akhbar 
Mulük Tims wa'ahd al-Amán, by al-Wazir Ahmad Ibn Abi al-Dayyaf; and in 
Safwat al-I'tibár by Muhammad Bayram 


The internal conditions of Tunisia began to worsen as a result of the 
isolation of the Bev from the people until Ahmad Pasha, son of Mustafa 
Pasha, who was Wāli of Tunisia who died іп 1836, became ruler in 1837 for 
nineteen years 


Ahmad Pasha was a young and ambitious man whose education and 
military leanings were acquired through his tutor, the Wazir Mustafa Sahib 
al-Tàbi', who was a unique personality among all the Mamluks of his time. 
Although Mustafa was not a highly educated man, he was an admirer of Ibn 
Khaldün's theory and idea mentioned in his Mugaddtma.? It was not 
surprising, therefore, to see Ahmad’s reign characterized by a strong call for 
reform based on industrial development and education as in Europe. In 
this respect, he followed a policy close to that of Egypt at that time.* Like 
Muhammad ‘Ali, Ahmad Pasha started his reform programme by establish- 
ing a military school to train officers, engineers and government employees. 
The school was directed by an Italian officer who mastered the Arabic 
language and who recruited teachers of mathematics, artillery, history, 
geography, French, and Italian from Italy, England and France. Ahmad 
Pasha then appointed a Mamluk by the name of Khayr al-Din as supervisor 
over the new institution Khayr al-Din was a brilliant Mamluk whom 
Ahmad Pasha brought from Istanbul and who learned Arabic in Tunisia. 
He also appointed Shaykh Mahmüd Qabadu as professor of Arabic апа 
religious education 


By this initial step, Ahmad's programme of reform shifted to the cultural 
and intellectual arenas from which a new stream of intellectualism evolved. 


(2) Ibid , p. 50. 

(3) See Ibn Ali al-Diyáf's account on Mustafa Sahib al-Tabr‘, in Iihaf Ahi Al-Zaman, Vol, IV, 
Tums, 1963. 

(4) Egypt at that time was under Muhammad “Alis rule who brought to Egypt all kinds of 
Europeans, especially French scholars and experts. 
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Qàbàdu ıs credited as the pioneer who formed and led the new intellectual 
life which began to evolve in the Tunisian society. His ptominence as a 
scholar was recognized by the “шаша of al-Zaytünah Mosque? He formulated 
and expressed his new ideas in an unusual introduction which he wrote to 
introduce one of the books which was translated by some of the students 1n 
the new school 8 Qabadu’s influence became quite strong іп two intellectual 
sources: the first was his own school, the Military School, where two of his 
brilhant students, Husayn and Rustum, graduated and became, later on, 
cabinet members and leaders of political reform ? Тһе second source was 
the Zaytünah Mosque itself. Through his critical approach of teaching, 
Qàbàdu succeeded in influencing a group of young scholars of al-Zaytünah 
among whom two prominent scholars appeared on Tunisia's intellectual 
stage: al-Shaykh Salim Bu Hajib and Muhammad Bayram 


The collision of the groups seems to have given birth to a party with 
certain ideas on social, educational, political, and administrative reforms. 
Their effort began to be felt 1n 1nternational circles and was led by Khayr al- 
Din mentioned earlier With these collision groups, the new party was 
naturally expected to reach the individuals who belonged to each group, 
among whom were government employees or the “ white collars" who were 
the product of al-Zaytunah and the Military School. 


One important factor that seems to have contributed to the spread of 
new ideas was based on the Tunisian intellectuals’ acceptance of European 
superior culture and consequently the need to catch up with it. This 
undoubtedly encouraged many Tunisian learned men to visit and study in 
France However, it is interesting to note that many of those Tunisians 
began to read the works and study the views of other Arab pioneers in the 
East of the West.* Their strong desire to catch up with the West was rein- 
forced by King Ahmad's official trip to France in 1846 accompanied by a 
large number of his ministers and military leaders. 


When Ahmad Разһа, the King, died in 1855, his cousin, Muhammad 
Pasha succeeded him. But his reign, like that of Isma‘il of Egypt, was 
characterized by financial difficulties with the inevitable political implications. 
In order to satisfy the representatives of both England and France, he granted 
concessions to foreign companies and allowed foreign capital to be invested 
in Tunisia On the other hand, he was not as liberal as his predecessor 
Ahmad Rather, he was a strong supporter of the Ottoman authority and 
was a good Muslim. 





(5) Al-Zaytunah Mosque is one of the most important Islamic learning centres in North Africa 
and at one time was a rival of the famous al-Azhar Mosque m Cairo 


Like other Arab reformers who appeared before and after that time, Shaykh Qabadu’s 
contact with European experts in the new school made him recognize the fact that Muslim 
learned men were indeed 1n complete 1solation from European knowledge and renaissance. 


(6) The book was written by Junne, a French general, on military mobilization. 

(7) Their biographies are mentioned in Safwat al-I'tsbür, op. cit., Vol. ІП, p. 22. 

(8) Їп this respect, the Egyptian pioneer al-Tahtáwi's book on this visit to Paris Takhlis al- 
Ibriz was among the top books to be read by the Tuuisians. 
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However, Muhammad's reign seems to have caused some anxiety among 
Tunisian intellectuals and reformists, including their leader Qábádu. But in 
spite of their apprehension, they continued their campaign for the realization 
of their objectives. During their struggle, Tunisian literature took a new 
direction, namely, expressing the Tunisians' longing towards justice, freedom, 
and good government. 


The struggle ended and King Muhammad yielded to the demand for 
reform. He was under pressure from two sides: the religious side of al-Zaytüna 
on the one hand, and the British and French representatives on the other? 
Consequently, he initiated a series of laws by which financial, administrative, 
and social systems were organized and which brought Tunisia 1nto a new 
constitutional life. In 1857 the reform leaders scored their first victory when 
‘Ahd al-Aman, was promulgated." 


In 1860, Muhammad Pasha died and was succeeded by his brother 
Muhammad al-Sádiq, who continued his brother’s process of modernization. 
It was during his first year of rule that a cable was built to connect Tunisia 
with Europe, a government press was established, a newspaper called al-Ra’sd 
al-Tūmsī was published, local municipal councils were formed, and, most 
important, a legislative council was founded. 


But the new constitutional regime soon became burdened with internal 
and external turmoil A revolution erupted in 1864 which put Tunisia in a 
state of chaos and put an end to the constitutional system, curtailing her 
independence and putting her finances under foreign supervision through an 
international committee !! Тһе situation encouraged the enemies of the 
reformers to attack them and to hold them responsible for the disasters which 
befell Tunisia Consequently, some intellectuals resigned from their official 
positions, such as Khayr al-Din, Rustum, and Husayn, while others such as 
Bayram and Abu Hajib retreated and went into isolation. 


As for Khayr al-Din, he and his followers devoted their time and energy 
to a further study of Western culture and civilization, with a view to finding 
out where their struggle fell short They also continued their search to find 
the answer to the question as to why their movement produced the opposite 
results. All their debates and research culminated in the production of one 
of the great Arabic books of the nineteenth century, (%4% Aquam al- Masálsk 
fi Матуа Ahwal al-Mamaálik,? by Khayr al-Din It described in detail 
twenty European countries, including the Ottoman Empire, for comparison 
In its introduction, he spoke about Islam and the causes of its backwardness 
focusing on European systems, especially France, freedom, government 
responsibility and the like. The most striking element 1n his introduction 1s 


(9) See Muhammad Farid, Tarikh al-Dawlah al-‘Altyah 2 ед, Cairo, р 254 
(то) See Safwat al-I‘tabar, Vol. II, p. ro (1302h). 
(rr) Details of these events are found іп Safeat ai-I'hbür. Ibid., Vol. II, р 40 


(12) This book was printed іп Tunisia n 1867, and its introduction was translated into French 
and published in Paris іп 1868. бее its English translation by Leon Carl Brown, The 
Surest Path, Harvard Middle Eastern Monograph Series, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1967 ° 
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his conviction that if difficulties arose about the establishment of a democ- 
ratic society, it might be necessary to empower one person, a dictator, mustabid, 
to take over the government. 


With such an extreme idea, Khayr al-Din and his followers took a new 
approach to realize their reform programme. More specifically, they wanted 
to take over the government and continue the suspension of the Constitution 
and local councils As soon as the book appeared in 1867, conciliation efforts 
were initiated between King Muhammad al-Sàdiq and Khayr al-Din. These 
efforts resulted in recruiting Khayr al-Din to the position of al-Wazir al- 
Mubáshir in 1869 Four years later (1873) he was promoted to the rank of 
Wazir Abkar, “The Grand Vazir," a position which he held until 1877, 
after which relations between him and the King worsened and he was led 
to resign and to leave Tunisia іп 1878. He settled in Constantinople until 
his death in 1890 


In all these historical developments in Tunisia during the eight years of 
Khayr al-Din's influence, four important achievements should be mentioned : 
the establishment of al-Madrasah al-Sddigiyyah, the reorganization of al- 
Zaytünah's system of education, the establishment of al-‘Abdaliyyah library 
and encouragement given to publication of books and newspapers. 


The Sadiqiyyah School was established by a special committee in 1874. 
The committee was chaired by al-Wazir al-Akbar himself who considered the 
school as a national institution whose curriculum included the Arabic 
language, Islamic education, foreign languages (Turkish, French, Italian), 
social sciences, physics and mathematics ? The same committee undertook 
the task of reorganizing al-Zaytünah's curriculum and an ordinance was 
issued in 1876 to that effect. 


Indeed, Khayr al-Din’s success in achieving his goals by establishing 
the school of al-Sádiqiyyah and reorganizing the curriculum of al-Zaytinah 
not only brought people of both schools closer together but also made him 
their hero to whose ideals they adhered. 


Among those students who rose on the Tunisian intellectual scene at 
that time were Shaykhs Salim Abu Hajib and Amr ibn al-Shaykh.'* 


Two more institutions contributed to the nourishment and growth of 
intellectual and literary movements in Tunisia, namely, the library and 
the press Khayr al-Din established a public library on European lines 
where the young Tunisian intellectuals met to read a variety of publications 
on Tunisia and other countries of the world. It brought them in direct 
contact with the modern ideas and trends of their generation and encouraged 
them to express themselves in the newly published newspaper al-Ra’td al- 
Tumasa, “Тһе Tunisian Pioneer.” 





(13) It ıs interesting to note that this educational reform was followed later by Egypt in an 
attempt to reform al-Azhar's teaching by introducing more secular subjects 1n addition 
to the traditional courses on Islamic teaching and theology. 


(14) See their biographies along with the Tunisian pioneers of the 14th century іп Al-Turayyah, | 


Vol. I, pp. 43-44. 
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As for printing, publishing, and the press, they represented the strongest 
elements in the development of intellectua] hfe in Tunisia to which Khayr 
al-Din gave special attention. Не appointed a French Arabist as editor of 
al-R@id, and an Egyptian, Shaykh Hamzah Fath Allah al-Iskandaràni, to 
supervise the press. 


In ai-Rà'id, articles on geography, history, and sociology were translated 
from European newspapers News items from European and Muslim 
countries were also published Certain articles from other Arabic journals 
were reprinted !° 

But the resignation or rather the dismissal of Khayr al-Din was a great 
shock to the Tunisians in general and to the intellectual nucleus in particular 


However, the event strengthened their determination to keep alive the 
newly established institutions.!$ 


As for the ruler, Muhammad al-Sadiq, who was pleased to get rid of the 
dynamic Khayr al-Din, he supported these institutions, at least by lip service 
Moreover, by giving the government support to such institutions, he thought 
that he gained public support. The Sadiqiyyah School continued to function 
and the first group of its graduates were sent to continue their education in 
France in 1897, followed a year later by another mission When French 
occupation became a reality 1n 1881, the Tunisians found in their educational 
institutions a refuge to protect themselves against total loss of their Islamic 
heritage. Unfortunately, their hopes to be left alone did not last long А 
few months after the official declaration about Tunisia beimg a French 
protectorate, French authorities dismissed Shaykh Muhammad 'al-Sanüsi, 
editor of al-Ra’td, and imposed restrictions on the newspaper. In 1883 all 
Tunisian educational institutions came under French control, including al- 
Zaytunah Mosque, headed by Lewis Marcheuill. His first action was the 
establishment of a teachers’ training school called a/-madrasah al-‘Alawtyyah 
to train young Tunisians to teach French As for the al-Sadiqiyyah School, 
it became a kind of vestibule school where future teachers were to be prepared 
to teach French before enrolling in al-‘Alawiyyah Although the new French 
curriculum left a little room for Arabic, sources of Arabic culture and educa- 
tion were cut off, especially after making the French language the medium of 
instruction in all Tunisians educational institutions. Consequently, no Tuni- 
sian could move up on the social ladder without mastering the French 
language. 

The early Tunisian pioneers left the country. Shaykh Muhammad 
Bayram settled in Egypt the rest of his life; Muhammad al-Sanüsi alternated 
between Europe and the East ; Husayn settled in Italy until he died; Rustum 
shuttled between Cairo and Constantinople, and the Director of al-Sadiqiyyah 
left for Saudi Arabia. 


All these political developments had certainly left their deep impressions 
on the literary movement in Tunisia, and a new spirit, a Western wind, 


primarily French, penetrated the Tunisian mind and produced new forms of 


(15) See Jirji Zaydan, Mashahir al-Sharq fi al-Qarn al-Tàsv ‘Askar, Cairo, 3 ed , Vol. ПІ, p 78. 
The newspaper al-Jawa’1b was also one of the sources used by al-Ra’2d, 
(16) See Safwat al-I'tibár, Vol II, p. 86. 
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Arabic literature which were unknown not only to the Tunisian Arabs but 
also to the Arab world as a whole " For example, Arabic prose was freed 
from its old traditional narrow scope and entered the sphere of social life 
with new purposes Moreover, travelling Tunisian writers and students in 
Europe and France became inspired enough to depict their impressions in 
writing 18 

Another product of the French influence on Arabic literature in Tunisia 
was the appearance of translations, biographies, and other European scientific 
writings On the other hand, two great books took a prominent place among 
the new and old Tunisian literature Опе was written by Muhammad Bayram 
Safwat ai-I'tibàr, the first four volumes of which were published in Cairo in 
1302 Н and the fifth volume appeared іп 1311 Тһе second book was by 
Muhammad al-Sanüsi, Al-Rthlah al-Hydztyyah, in three volumes. Unfortu- 
nately this work has not been published yet and is still kept in the al-Khal- 
dunyya library as a rare original manuscript. 


Al-Santisi’s work 1s considered as a masterpiece of Arabic literature as 
far as style, form, and accuracy of description are concerned Volume I 
is devoted to his visit to Italy; Volume ЇЇ to his trip to Turkey, Hijaz, 
Syria, and Malta; and Volume III focuses on the biographies of famous 
men whom he met while travelling.'? 


In general, the new Arabic literature in Tunisia became an expression of 
realities, depicting the life which surrounded the country and in which it was 
immersed, thus departing from the traditional complex and limited forms of 
classical Arabic literature to more simplified, flexible, and contemporary 
literature. These trends are more obvious in al-Sanüsi's writings. 


As the French rule was firmly established in Tunisia, the Tunisians 
looked in vain for help from the capital of the Ottoman Empire. But it was 
the time when al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abdu were conducting their 
campaign in the Arab East for freedom from colonialism on the one hand 
and modernization of Islam on the other. 


However, the Tunisian writers and pioneers were not out of touch with 
that movement in the East In fact Muhammad Bayram, ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jaza@’iri, and Shavkh Mubammad al-Sanüsi were members of al-‘Urwah 
al-Wuthga*® Тһе latter joined the association in 1882 during his visit to 
al-Hijàz and when іп 1883 he returned to Tunisia, he preached al-Afghani’s 
Association's principles and succeeded іп recruiting a number of prominent 
Tunisians. When al-‘Urwah al-Wuthqa began to reappear in Paris in 1884 
under Muhammad ‘Abdu’s editorship, it reached Tunisia and was well 
received there. Moreover, Muhammad ‘Abdu himself visited Tunisia in 


Сү) See Sami A. Hanna, "European Influence on Modern Egyptian Literature,” Western 
Humanities Review, Summer, 1966, рр. 221-220, 7 


(18) The same was done by early Egyptian pioneers such as Rifa'ah al-Tahtawı and his book 
Takhlis al-Ibriz yn which-he gives his impressions of his visit to Paris 


(19) .The present writer 15 now іп the process of editing al-Sanüsi's work for publication. 


(29) А weekly newspaper published in Pans by al-Afghani in 1884 which was used to awaken 
the East and attack colomalism. See Al-'Uruah ai-Wuthgà, 2 ed., Cairo, 1958. 
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November, 1884, and stayed there for about six weeks during which he met 
the King, the Crown Prince, the royal family and notables of Tunisia. He 
also attended some lectures in the al-Zaytünah Mosque and conferred with 
reform leaders. Не even held special meetings for the members of а/- U rwah 
at al-Sanüsi'shome where complaints and grievances were discussed, especially 
the problems of the city of Tunis, where modern administration, in the eyes 
of the conservative Muslim leaders, confhcied with religious practices and 
Islamic tradition. А few months after Muhammad 'Abdu's departure from 
Tunisia, a protest movement appeared in the city of Tunis, where a large 
number of demonstrators marched to the royal palace They met with the 
King and presented to him a document which included their protest and 
demands. The government yielded to their demands and amended the 
municipal system and made changes іп the local council of the city But the 
French authorities did not leave the leaders of the movement alone, especially 
al-Sanüsi, who continued his contacts with M ‘Abdu?! Being responsible 
for these new political activities, educated Tunisians represented two main 
streams: one was the Sadiqiyyah School which educated and produced a 
group of young Tunisians whose education was primarily secular, and the 
other was traditional, purely Islamic orientated al-Zaytunah The Sadiqryyah 
School had its first graduating class in 1882 and it continued to graduate more 
students every year, most of whom went to France for further education As 
expected, only those Tunisians who mastered French and accepted the French 
way of life were employed in government offices. It was customary that a 
Tunisian headed every mission to France. One of these young Tunisians 
was Muhammad al-Bashir Safar, who gained recognition and respect among 
the new crop of the educated Tunisians.”? 

The amalgamation of the two products of the two most important 
educational institutions in Tunisia and their employment in government 
offices, brought them in direct contact with their French masters. It was 
Safar who kept nourishing these young men in order to keep them loyal to 
their Islamic and Arab traditions In order to strengthen their positions, 
they established а weekly Arabic newspaper called а/-Найтав The first 
issue appeared on 2nd August, 1888 It was the first Arabic unofficial 
newspaper to appear in Tunisia, and it was edited by ‘Ah Abu Shüshah, Salim 
Abu Hajib, al-Sanüsi and General Muhammad al-Qarawi.”? 

Comparing al-Ra’id (1881), which appeared before the occupation and 
was the official government paper, with the new al-Hddirah, it is not difficult 
to note that the latter was nothing but a continuation of an interrupted 
work. Al-Saniisi wrote in it as he wrote earlier in ai-Ra' id except that he 
did not sign his name for certain reasons. But Abu Shüshah wrote on the 


(21) See Rashid Rida, Tarikh al-Ustadh al-Imam, Vol. YI, Cairo, 1906, р 560ff 

(22) Al-Bashir Safar was educated in the al-Siddiqiyyah School and was at the same time an 
admirer and a blind follower of Khayr al-Din. He became quite upset when Khayr al-Din 
left office. Consequently, he joined his reform friends from al-Zaytünah. 

(23) See Muhammad Ibn al-Khujah's account in a/-Majallah al-Zaytiniyyah, Vol. 5. Al-Qarawt 
graduated from the military school at Bardeau. Не was a close associate of Khayr al-Din 
who was among the top educated government officials. 

(24) See al-Mayallah al-Zaytünzyyah, Vol. 9. 
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political conditions depending on European newspapers as his source. As 
for Safar, he concentrated on educational articles, especially those focusing 
on European social systems. 


The new newspaper was well received by the Arab readers throughout 
Tunisia. It called on the Tunisians to accept European civilization and 
followed a moderate political position, avoiding stirring the anger of the 
French administrators Asa result, French authorities supported the paper 
and, consequently, its circulation among government employees 1ncreased. 
But а/-Найтға 58 moderate position was not applauded by the nationalists, 
one of whom, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Sanadly, founded a new bi-weekly news- 
paper іп 1886 called ai-Zwhrah. Its editorial board showed a disregard to 

rench authorities, then became critical and soon it was acclaimed by the 
Tunisians Thus the appearance of ai-Zuhrah was a historical event in 
Tunisian history of intellectual development ? 


Unfortunately, the new journal’s criticism of the French authorities 
brought about its suspension in 1896, a move which added more to its prestige 
among the Tunisians But these events stimulated the Tunisians, even the 
moderates among them, to concentrate more on their future and to find the 
ways by which they could realize their goals One of the results of their 
awakening was the formation of an association called al-Jam'iyyah al- 
Khaldünwyyah. Among the Association's purposes, for example, was the 
introduction of modern sciences in the Arabic language which would fill the 
existing gap in al-Zaytünah's curriculum Тһе By-Laws of the Association 
were issued in 1896 and its first president was Muhammad al-Qarawi with a 
governing board including a number of al-Sádigiyyah and al-Zaytünah gradu- 
ates who supported the reform movement — Al-Khaldüniyyah's first step 
was the introduction of courses in history, geography, physical 
sciences, mathematics and economics. These courses were taught for the 
first time in Arabic. The effect of the new current was great and in a short 
time Al-Khaldiiniyyah acquired unprecedented prestige not only in Tunisia 
butin neighbouring Algeria and Morocco But more important is the reaction 
of al-Zaytünah Mosque to the new movement led by al-Khaldinvyyah. Тһе 
students as well as the teachers of traditional al-Zaytünah, having felt the gap 
which existed in their curriculum, began openly to criticize their own and to 
demand new courses of secular and scientific nature This national reaction 
gave the French Commissioner of Education in Tunisia the opportunity to 
find a foothold in the old castle of Islam's education, namely, al-Zaytünah. 
He proposed the formation of a special committee to study the problem. At 
the same time he prepared certain suggestions dealing with the levels of the 
educational system, teachers’ training, and the creation of a new department 
to teach certain courses, but separate from the Mosque. 


The committee for al-Zaytünah educational reform held its first meeting 
in May, 1889, under the chairmanship of Muhammad al-‘Aziz Bütür. It was 
attended by the departmental chairman, several teachers headed by Shaykh 
Salim Abu Hajib, the General, and the Commissioner of Education who 
were French, and Shaykh al-Bashir Safar. The committee then decided to 


(25) ‘Abd al-Latif Hamzah, Al-Sihdfah wal-Adab fi Misr, Cairo, 1963, Vol. 19. 
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separate al-Zaytünah from the jurisdiction of the Commission of Education 
and to make it, instead, responsible directly to the Central Ministry. Further- 
more, the committee made mathematics, geometry, history and geography 
compulsory subjects for the students of al-Zaytünah Finally, al-Khaldü- 
niyyah was declared an independent school, Madrasah Hurrah, and was made 
responsible for preparing al-Zaytünah students for examination in the new 
courses. "These steps served as a new bridge of communication between the 
two schools which greatly promoted the reform programme and intellectual 
development. 


The movement acquired more momentum when the journal, al-Mandr, 
was first published 1n Cairo in 1889, edited by Rashid Rida and guided by 
the great Muslim reformer, Muhammad ‘Abduh Al- Manár's line of policy 
was its complete support of educational and religious reform ?$ With such 
an open call for Islamic reform, the Tunisian reformers seem to have found 
à source of moral support. 


Another vigorous element entered the reform scene in Tunisia. In 1901, 
a young Tunisian, Shaykh ‘Abd Al-‘Aziz al-Tha‘alibi, dominated the intellec- 
tual scene, when, after graduating from al-Zaytünah and al-Khaldüniyyah, 
he went to Cairo and Constantinople When he returned to Tunisia, he spoke 
lke Jamàl al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh Не admired both 
reformers and called for freedom, and understanding of the secrets of religion 
and the Universe."  Inflamed with the new Muslim pioneers of reform in the 
Arab East, he became the symbol of learning and intellect in Tunisia But, 
as іп the case of “Abduh and al-Afghani, he was accused by the traditional 
conservative elements of being an advocate of anti-religious ideas. À campaign 
against him, al-Manar and al-Khaldüniyyah was launched. He was arrested 
and sent to prison. Thus, the first manifestations of a serious struggle between 
modern intellectual movement and traditional thought took place. The 
struggle between them added more fuel to the new intellectual movement and, 
as was inevitable, more Tunisians joined the band wagon of modern 
thinking More newspapers began dealing with Islamic dogmas or beliefs, 
and all of them supported Muhammad ‘Abduh and a/-Manár The movement, 
consequently, carried with ıt the unmistakable influence of ‘Abduh and al- 
Манйу” call for religious reform to the extent that ‘Abduh himself heard of the 
Tunisians’ admiration and support of his ideas, something he himself and his 
supporters could not enjoy in Egypt where most newspapers were against him 
and his new reform ideas. The Tunisians’ enthusiasm for his ideas had cer- 
tainly encouraged him to visit Tunisia and Algeria and also made al-Manar 
follow a moderate line towards France in order to facilitate his visit as well 
as to allow a/-Manar to reach Tunisia without French opposition.”* 


In August, 1903, ‘Abdu paid Tunisia his second visit. He was warmly 
welcomed by Tunisia’s dignitaries and learned men. Among those who 


(26). See Sam: Hanna, "Islam and Modern Tunisia," (will appear m the IJMES, 1971). 

(27) For more on these early reformers see Sami Hanna and George Gardner, Arab Socialism, 
Leiden, 1969. ú 4 

(28) See 4/-Мапя”, Vol. 6 (parts 12,-13, 15)... - 
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admired him were the Khaldüniyyah scholars, Shaykhs Salim, Bu Hajib, al- 
Tahir Ibn “Ashür, and others — Al-Khaldüniyyah held a special conference 
where “Abduh delivered his famous lecture on al-'Ibm ша Turug al-Ta'lim, 

*Science and the Methods of Teaching " His lecture strengthened the 
reform movement which took the lecture theme as its guide for reforming 
al-Zaytünah. Since then the reformation zeal among the Zaytünah Mosque 
was inflamed and al-Shaykh al-Tahir Ibn 'Áshür? became synonymous with 
modernization by the target of conservatives. : 


As soon as Muhammad ‘Abduh left Tunisia and returned to Egypt late in 
1963, two major burning issues attracted the attention of the Tunisians, the 
Egyptians and Muslims as a whole One issue was. can a Muslim wear a 
European hat The second issue was: can a Muslim eat meat prepared by 
Christians in а way which does not conform to Islamiclaw. These two issues 
seem to have caused a great deal of heated discussions in both Tunisia and 
Egypt. Some newspapers attacked the Mufti of Egypt whenever others 
defended his stand. Тһе arguments reached a higher pitch in Tunisia. A 
Tunisian scholar, Ibn 'Áshür, wrote in al-Mamár a sophisticated article 
supporting the Mufti's stand. Though the argument gave the conservatives 
enough ammunition to attack the liberals, the youth reform movement contin- 
ued to gain strength not only as a result of the zealous spirit which characterized 
the movement but also due to the wide circulation of al-Mandr, every single 
issue of which used to be circulated among a large number of Tunisians 29 
More important ıs the fact that a/-Manár became closely associated with the 
new sweeping waves of intellectual renaissance. Thus, a/-Manür not only 
supported the growth of the intellectual movement in Tunisia but also guided 
it in its early and crucial stage of development. 


It would seem then that the core around which intellectual development 
in Tunisia roved was the Khaldintyyah School which, in fact, initiated a new 
educational horizon and new arts, and introduced new methods which 
penetrated into the fertile soil of Tunisian intellectualism and gave it the 
necessary fertilizer for a healthy growth 


It is also important to mention the crucial role of the arguments which 
arose around issues closely related to the process of modernization and 
religious reform “These arguments which were published in newspapers and 
magazines in Tunisia as well as in Egypt, made it necessary for the advocates 
of certain opinions seriously to study the issues involved, thus removing the 
heavy curtain of tradition and stagnation which covered such issues for a 
long time. It also opened new frontiers in research and verification of facts 
of which many people were not aware. "These and other factors constituted 
a new wind which blew іп the Zaytünah and greatly influenced its students 
From that school new books in the arts and humanities were published, new 





(29) Died іп May, 1970 іп Tunis. 

(30) See Al-Mandr, Vol. 5, part 22. 

(31) Al-Mamar devoted a great deal of its space to Tunisian news, especially educational and 
religious reforms іп Tunisia, It also stood in defence of the Tumsian reformers who were 


e attacked by conservatives who expressed their concern over the intellectual hfe in Tunisia, 
See Ai-Manár, Vols 6,7 
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ideas about the future were born, and the urge for writing by its scholars 


increased. The movement was also responsible for the writing of the history 
of Tunisia by the Tunisians.32 


In this climate, Arabic literature was influenced by two major trends: 

one was from the East and the other was essentially local. The first was 
primarily on Egyptian current transmitted through al-Mandr and other 
important journals which appeared in Egypt at that time such as al-Mugtataf 
and al-Hilal. Moreover, Egyptian writers, such as Jirji Zaydan, Muhammad 


Farid Wagdi and others, were taken by the Tunisians as models for their 
new efforts. 


(32) A committee comprising prominent Tunisian scholars of al-Zayitinah, was formed to 
examine and record all the manuscripts and original works іп the vaults of the two great 


mosques, al-Ahmadtyyah апа al-Sádiqwyyah. Such а step is considered Tunisia's. firgt 
experience with academic and scholarly works. 


TWO GREAT CONTEMPORARIES OF THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY A.D.: SULTAN AL-‘ULAMA AL-'IZZ 
IBN AL-SALAM AND IBN ‘ARABI 


Sayyid Rizwan Ali* 


poraries, who left their marks on their age and a continued paramount 
influence on successive generations, 

One of them, Sultan al-‘Ulama’ ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Salàm 
al-Sulami, commonly known as al-'Izz ibn ‘Abd al-Salàm, was the most 
influential and respected reformer of his time and a renowned jurist. The 
other, Muhy1 al-Din ibn ‘Arabi, also known by his title al-Shaikh al-Akbar, 
was a famous and venerated mystic and a unique and prolific writer on 
mysticism. 

‘{zz al-Din was born іп Damascus іп 577 А.Н. (1181 A.D.), and mig- 
rated to Cairo in 538 АН. (1143 A D ), where he died in 660 А.Н (1262 
AD) Whilein Damascus, he held the post of Khatib of the great Umayyad 
mosque for some time. He was dismissed from his ‘post and imprisoned for 
his condemnation, in congregational sermon on Friday, of the king of 
Damascus and its dependencies, al-Malik al-Salih Isma‘il, who had made ап 
alliance with the Crusaders and ceded them some Syrian territories. Being 
released soon after, he left for Cairo where he was welcomed by the Ayyübid 
king of Egypt, Najm al-Din Аууйр, and was offered the post of Grand Qad:. 
On a legal 1ssue of unique importance and interesting nature, he came into 
conflict with the king and resigned not long after. He spent the remainder 
of his long hfe in teaching and writing.! 

Ibn 'Arabi, who was born in Muslim Spain, had migrated to Damascus 
when he was зо and settled there in the beginning of the 7th century А.Н. (13th 
cAD) Не died there іл 638 АН ( 1240 A.D.) after a rich hfe of spiri- 
tual contemplation and prodigious mystical writings. 


Thus they both were іп Damascus for more than 30 years and were 
prominent in their respective fields of interest The question arises: was 
there any relationship between the two, and if so, what was the nature of 
thatrelationship? Itis both sad and surprising that their biographers have 
not raised and subsequently discussed this question at all. What we come 
across in this respect is a critically severe and most striking remark by 'Izz 
al-Din against Ibn ‘Arabi, quoted by some biographers of the former, that is, 


T: 7th century А H. ( 13th century A.D ) produced two great contem- 





(f) For his life see my work al-‘Izz п ‘Abd al-Salam (іп Arabic), Damascus, тобо. 
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LE Уз 1 (ей Q = GIS og e (1e he has an evil disposition. per- 
son and 1s a liar; he maintains the eternity of the world and does not consider 
adultery to be prohibited ) 


In fact, it was this very remark hostile and offensive, as it is, which 
made me investigate any possible relationship between them, while examin- 
ing the validity of this denunciation 1 feel happy to say that my attempt 
was fruitful to a great extent in throwing light on the subject and explaming 


this strange denunciation. 


We find the earliest traces of their association in what 1s reported by 
al-Dhahabi in the usual way in which the authenticity of a tradition is 
established (1e. by following it back through the chain of its transmitters - 
timself—Ibn Taimiya—TaJ al-Din al-Fizári? that ‘Izz al-Din used to borrow 
Ibn Hazm's work al-Muhallà? from Ibn ‘Arabi * 


Another authority, ‘Abd al-Ghaffar b Nah al-Qüusi,? informs us—by way 
of direct reliable sources—that 'Izz al-Din was once with Ibn 'Arabi in the 
latter's room, where an incident predicted by means of KASHF took place.* 


This fairly indicates the nature of their association. However, we do 
not find Ibn 'Arabi's name mentioned anywhere in the biographical works 
on ‘Izz al-Din. The latter, on the other hand, 1s cited in numerous works 
criticising or defending Ibn ‘Arabi by the rival groups of orthodox scholars 
and pro-Ibn ‘Arabi mystic writers, respectively. It is noteworthy that 
both the groups seem very eager to quote 'Izz al-Din to strengthen their 
conflicting views. А 

Indeed, there is a remarkable difference between the two personalities 
and only a shght common interest. Ibn ‘Arabi was a mystic philosopher 
and subscribed to a monistic doctrine:’ ‘Izz al-Din, as ıs well known, was an 
orthodox scholar-jurist. His attitude to Sufism was that of early orthodox 
сан masters, that is, he regarded it as a means to purify the spirit and to 
promote piety, in agreement with the tradition of the Holy Prophet. Yet 
because there are such contradictory statements attributed to him concerning 
Ibn ‘Arabi, it is necessary to investigate the matter as far as possible in 
the present circumstances, and to discuss the subject 1n some detail. 


а ————— 
of 'lzz al-Din from Damascus, also known as al- à 
(2) Арыны V ‚ 60) He used to fetch the book for his ae a ие А.Н. 
(3) The well-known published work on Muslim jurisprudence lbn ‘Arabi was а follower of 
the Zahirite school of Muslim Law and presumably brought this work with him from 
Muslim Spam. Не also started to epitomise it, (see alQ4ri al-Baghdadi,) Мапать 
Ibn ‘Arabi p. 47 
(4) Ibn Rajab, Tabaqat, Il, і40 
üfi author and wrote only one - id fi 2 a 2 
i He vas ес Brockelmann, I, i AES e t ad pi E 
Al-Suyüti, Tabri't Ibn ‘Arabi. For. за MS 5258 Zahiriyya, Damascus, 
This is the general view, though disputable as noted by Ibn Hajar (Lian al-Mizan, V ; 
е 


312) and argued against, 1nadequately, by the Süfi writer al-Munawi, 
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Before stating “122 al-Din's view of him we must recall that Ibn 'Arabi 
is one of the most controversial figures in the history of Islam. From the 
beginning, people were divided into three groups in their attitudes towards 
his teachings: 


I. Traditionalists, in. general, who opposed and criticised him bitterly. 
Ibn Taimiya was the chief among them He emphatically and repeatedly 
denounced him as a heretic 


2 Scholar-jurists and Süfi writers who favoured and admired him 
highly, such as Оаа al-Zamalkàni (d 651 АН.) and later on al-Firüzabàdi 
(author of famous а/-Ойтй5 al- Muhit), al-Suyüti, al-Sha‘rani, etc., and 


prior to them our author in his later days š 


3. Moderate scholars who reserved their judgement on him, such as 
al-Yàfi'i, Ibn Kathir and many others up to the present day ° 


To begin with ‘Izz al-Din's denunciation of Ibn ‘Arabi, as cited earlier, 
I could not help feeling sceptica] about it, especially in the hght of their 
association as portrayed іп the foregoing passages, and made an attempt to 
examine this severe remark historically and analytically in order to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion 


The authorities. who record this denunciation are Ibn Taimiya, al- 
Dhahabi and al-Safadi They are contemporaries, Ibn Taimiya being the 
senior, and they are independent 1n their transmission The final link in the 
chain of authorities going back to the speaker 1s Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Daqiq 
al-‘Id (d 702 A H.), an admirable student of ‘Izz al-Din from Egypt.'® 


We note, referring to these sources, that the remark 1s transmitted in a 
very careful manner, particularly by al-Safadi. He copies it from the writing 
of Ibn Sayyid al-Nas'! (d 734 А Н ) who had it direct from the final 
authority!" Ibn Daqiq al-Id, his master This leaves scarcely any doubt 
as to its authenticity ы 


Now, this condemnation, set against the fact of 'Izz al-Din's borrowing 
books from Ibn 'Arabi, as stated before, makes the position rather difficult. 
We cannot imagine that a person who borrowed books from another would 
hold such a low opinion of him There is another point to be noted: al- 
Fizari's statement that he fetched books from Ibn 'Arabi for his master, 'Izz 
al-Din, ıs earher in date than that of Ibn Daqiq al-'Id the central point of 





(8) This is remarked by Dr al-Munayjid See his recently edited Manágib Ibn ‘Arabi by 
al-Qari al-Baghdadi, p 7 No evidence for the theory 1s provided — It is actually а 
repetition of what some early Süfl writers such as al-Suyüti, al-Munáwi, etc , maintain. 

(9) For the details of these groups see Mandqib, loc cit pp 25-43 and the introduction to 
that work by al-Munajjid, Ibn Tamiya, Madhhab al-Ittthadtyyin, pp 75-77 al-Maqqari, 
Nafh al-Tib, Y 567-583, al-Sha‘rani, al-Yawaqit І, 6-14; Ibn al-'Imàd, Shadharát al- 
Dhahab, 192-193 

(10) Ibn Tamiya loc. cit, p. 75 (in the Каза" Collection Vol. IV) ; al-Dhahabi, Szyar al- 

Nubald, Vol 13, Fol 231, MS Ahmad III, also a/-Wafi of al-Safadi, IV, 174. 

(11) Later a distinguished Qàdi and a scholar of repute. It 1s noteworthy that he was a 

pious person, conciliatory and cautious in the words he spoke, he is not noted as being 

anti-Ibn ‘Arabi. See Ibn Hajar, Lisän al-Mizàán, Vol. V and al-Subki Vol VI, for his 
biography There are few other transmitters between him and the three sources 


e (12) The well-known author of the biography of the Holy Prophet: ‘Uydn al-Athàr. 
. 
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the problem. The latter met “122 al-Din after his emugration to Cairo in 
639 А.Н. Moreover, Ibn Taimiya’s version of the denunciation indicates 
clearly that ‘Izz al-Din uttered ıt when he was asked his opinion of Ibn 
‘Arabi on arriving at Cairo.? This means that '[zz al-Din changed his 
opinion of Ibn ‘Arabi in Cairo, which 15 not very plausible in the hght of 
the argument that follows 


There 1s another way to take this short, sharp and ambiguous remark of 
‘Izz al-Din. If one reads those words along with the remaining part of ‘Izz 
al-Din’s speech the whole subject becomes clear and the problem 1s solved 


The first man who heard (1e. Ibn Раді al-‘Id) this mysterious and 
cruel remark was shocked and in turn asked: ‘And what is his (1e Ibn 
‘Arabi’s) пе?” “Не,” replied “122 al-Din, "maintains that human beings 
cannot marry the jimn, because a jinnee is a subtle spirit and a human being 
a concrete being, so that they cannot be umted " Later he claims that he 
married a woman from the jinnfolk She stayed with him for some time. 
Afterwards they quarrelled ; she hit him with а camel-bone and injured him. 
He showed us the scar onghis tace.'* 


This, then, is the explanation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s he, and his “пої considering 
adultery to be prohibited,” for he maintains the unlawfulness of marriage 
between а human being and the Jinnee, and at the same time he himself claimed 
to be married to a woman of the jinnfolk 


As for the third allegation (i.e ‘he maintains the eternity of the world’), 
we find that too illustrated in the same statement of ‘Izz al-Din, which 
continues as follows: “Ibn al ‘Arabi!’ and Ibn Suraqa! passed through the 
Farádis gate," where Ibn al-'Arabi said that after so many thousand years 
he and Ibn Suraqa would pass through that gate in the very same manner !š 


In the hght of his peculiar claim, 'Izz al-Din's critical remark 
appears natural and reasonable, although the severity of his words cannot 
be denied. However, ıt was unjust on the part of Ibn Tamiya and al- 
Dhahabi to misrepresent “122 al-Din's view—cutting it off from its context, 


which, as we saw, was a comment on a particular unreasonable claim of 
Ibn ‘Arabi. 


It seems that this remark of “122 al-Din was quite well known, as some 
Sufi writers also record ıt. Al Yàfii (d. 768 АН ) in his book al-Irshad 
says: “I heard that Shaikh 'Izz al-Din used to vilify Ibn ‘Arabi, and said 


(13) Ibn Tamiya, op. cit., p 75 

(14) Al-Safadi, IV, 174, Ibn Hajar, Lwán al-Mizan, V,311 In his version of the story 
there is a slight elaboration, and the subject of unnatural marriage was discussed between 
them , he had three children from her, after the quarrel she vanished and he never saw 
her again. Ibn Hajar in his comment does not consider 1t a deliberate he but a hallu- 
cination of Ibn ‘Arabi caused by his long recessions and fasting 

(15) Thus, with the article, in Spain and m many early eastern writings 

(16) Muhyi al-Din Muh. ibn Muh ,'jurist, 5011 and poet, died іп 662 А H in Cairo, ( Kahhála, 
Mu'jam al-Mu'lhfin, ХІ, 176). In EI (II, 361) 1t 1s wrongly said to be the shuhra of 
Ibn ‘Arabi іп Spain , a mistake copied seemingly from al-Maqgqari. 

(17) A famous old gate in Damascus 

(18)  Al-Safadi, IV, 174. 
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that he was а 24464 (1e. heretic) !? Апа ‘Abd al-Ra'üf al Munàwi, а 
staunch adherent of Ibn 'Arabi,? says much the same thing. 


The other extremist group of Süfi scholars not only categorically deny 
that ‘Izz al-Din made any such denunciation of Ibn ‘Arabi, but even repre- 
sent him as a great admirer of Ibn 'Arabi 


Al-Firüzabadi, the author of а/-Ойтй5 al-Muhti (d 817 A H.), differing 
from Ibn al-Khayyat al-Yamni,?! a critic of Ibn ‘Arabi, says: "His citation 
of the opinion of ‘Izz al-Din against Ibn ‘Arabi is incorrect, or rather, a 
lie and falsehood foi we have been told by..." He then relates an interesting 
story on the authority of an attendant and student of ‘Izz al-Din ` 


“ Опсе, at one of “122 al-Din’s lectures on law they came across the word 
‘zindiq.’ А linguistic question was raised as to the origin of the word 
When one of the audience replied that it was a word of Persian origin 
meaning one who conceals his disbelief and simulates belief, someone asked . 
‘Who, for example? Another student replied ‘Ibn ‘Arabi in Damascus.’ 
‘Izz al-Din did not speak, nor did he comment on this exemplification Later 
the same day, at dinner, the attendant asked him: ' Who ıs the quib (1e 
hierarch of the saints) m our day?” He first tried to ignore the question, 
and then, as the questioner persisted, he said while smiling ‘Shaikh Маһуі 
al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi’ Тһе man was bewildered, and argued- ‘At the lecture 
a severe remark was passed on him and you kept silent. ‘Be silent! 
That was a gathering of the canonists ' ( fuquhá' ), said ‘Izz al-Din.22 


Al-Sha'ráni (d 973 A H.), who also relates this story, puts 1t into “122 
al-Din's mouth as a defence of Ibn ‘Arabi іп these words — ' Some of the 
religious doctors condemn him in sympathy with the mediocre canonists 
who cannot grasp thoroughly the divine mental condition of the saints 
(fugaraà?). They fear that, otherwise, such rigid persons would, perhaps, 
understand the Shaikh in a way which is contradictory to the Shari'a and 
thus would go astray If they had mixed with the fugar’ they would have 
learned their terminology and would have escaped the risk of breaking the 
Shari'a^"?3 

This apologetic statement seems to accord well with the above-quoted 
words of ‘Izz al-Din. Butitis lacking in autheniification, for al-Sha‘rani 
gives no source, and it 1s therefore, doubtful 

The same author also quotes al-Firüzàbàdi іп [bn 'Arabi's defence: 
“Тһе rumour that has beer spread by some of our opponents that Shaikh 
‘Izz al-Din and our master Siraj al-Bulqini advised the burning of his books, 





(19) Tabr'at Ibn ‘Arabi, by al-Suyüti, Fol. За 

(20) See Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, V , 193. 

(21) Јата! al-Din Abi Bakr he is accused of having introduced many unorthodox opinions 
into Ibn “Arabis works. See al-Sha‘rani, al-Yawagit, I, 9. 

(22) Al-Maqgari, Nafh al-Tih, 11 , 576, al-Qari al-Baghdadi, op cıt., p. 27-29. This author 
was a student of al-Firüzábadi and relates the story directly from him Also al-Sha‘rani 
al-Yawágit, I, 13, but his source 1s Siraj al-Din al-Makhzümi's (d 885 А.Н.) work, 
Kashf al-Ghità'an. Asrar Kalam al-Shatkh Muhys al-Din. 


бз) Al-Yawügit,'op. at., I, тї. 
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is а lie. If they had been burnt, no copy of them would have survived in 
Syria and Egypt, and no one would have transcribed them after the con- 
demnation of these two authorities 77% 


The argument 1s evidently not a strong one However, we find in по 
other source a mention of 'Izz al-Din's giving such advice. 


In the third group are those who admit that 'Izz al-Din condemned 
Ibn ‘Arabi as a heretic, but state that he later changed his view to the other 
extreme, and considered him to be the hohest ot saints — Al-Yàafi'i, admitting 
the fact of Ibn ‘Arabi’s being condemned by ‘Izz al-Din, relates the same 
story of quib, but his story is quite different in its details from the one cited 
before. Here ‘some companion of “172 al-Din’ asks him to show him the 
quib ‘Izz al-Din points to Ibn ‘Arabi saying: “He ıs there." Being 
asked: “Do you not denounce him ?" he gives an explanation: “I keep 
the exoteric teaching of the Shari'a." To vouch for the authenticity of the 
story the author, al-Yàfi'i, says: “I was mformed of it by numerous reliable 
persons of Egypt and Syria ”25 


The same anecdote of qutb he again copies from the mystic ‘Abd al- 
Ghaffar? (а 708 АН.) There is a slight difference in detail this time, 
but ıt is more precise Here the scene 15 the great mosque of Damascus. 
‘Izz al-Din enters the mosque with his attendant. The attendant reminds 
him of his promise to show him the qutb Не, іп answer, points to Ibn 
‘Arabi, who is sitting among a crowd of people. “‘Thatishe’’ Theamazed 
attendant asks “ Ѕ1г, іп spite of what you say against him?” The master 
repeats his words again and again ?? 


In this version there is no explanation of his contradictory view by ‘Izz 
al-Din himself 


We find the original transmitter ‘Abd al Ghaffar trying to solve the 
problem He comments- ‘Tf he was the holiest of the saints it does not 
mean that there is a paradox in Shaikh ‘Izz al-Din's opinion of him, because 
the Shaikh judged him 1n the light of his outward actions and works, in 
keeping with canonic doctrine. Secret beliefs and intentions are the res- 
ponsibility of God, who will deal with them as He hkes It 1s possible that 
Shaikh ‘Izz al-Din happened to realise Ibn ‘Arabi’s high spiritual rank and 
could not deny it But when some opinion contrary to the canonical doc- 
trines was expressed by him, ‘Izz al-Din condemned him in order to keep 
firm the hearts of the shallow ones, and to abide by the exoteric teachings of 
the Shari‘a, which he was bound іо Thus he gave to each of the cases its 
due consideration.?? 

Al-Suyiti realises the incongruity of ‘Izz al-Din's opinion concerning Ibn 
‘Arabi, for he says specifically, ‘Izz al-Din held two views of him. .On the 
one hand he vilified him, and on the other he described him as the holiest of 





(24) Al-Yawágqit, op. cit., І, 12 
(25) Tabre’at Ibn ‘Arabi, Fol. 3b. 
(26) See footnote 4 page 2 above 
(27) Ibid., Fol. Ib. 

(28) Ibid , Fol 3b. 
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saints,2° In fact, he cited the story just quoted and ‘Abd al-Ghaffar’s 
comment to reconcile these contradictory views, but he was not satisfied 
with this attempt at reconciling them, and cites another such attempt by 
Taj al-Din Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandràni (709 A Н ) from his book Lataf-al 
Minan: ‘Izz al-Din, іп his earlier days, was preoccupied, hke the other 
scholar-jurists, with denouncing the mystics But when Abu’l Hasan al- 
Shadhili, returning from his pilgrimage, conveyed to him greetings from the 
Prophet, from then on he yielded to mysticism, chose the company of al- 
Shadhili and began to overpraise the mystics, as he now understood their 
ways” Апа on this statement al-Suyüti comments: “Тһе reconciliation 
brought about by Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah is preferable.’’*! 


This solution on chronological lines seems at first glance convincing, 
and it actually did satisfy some later Süfi writers such as al-Sha‘ram,*? 
al-Munawi*®? and a contemporary scholar Dr al-Munajjid,** who takes the 
same view But ıt is quite improbable, because: 


r Al-Suyiti’s source, [bn ‘Ata’ Allah, says nothing about ‘Izz al-Din’s first 
denouncing the mystics and then overpraising them The case of 
al-Shadhili's meeting and ‘greetings’ is mentioned there, but no attempt 
is made by the author to reconcile ‘Izz al-Din’s conflicting views.?? 


2. Al-Shadhili was not from the same school of monistic Süfis as was Ibn 
‘Arabi Оп the contrary, his able successor al-Mursi is cited against 
Ibn ‘Arabi by his bitterest critic Ibn Taimiya.25 


3. ‘Izz al-Din met al-Shàdhih in Cairo after the death of Ibn ‘Arabi (638 
А.Н. )апа those who attribute to him the words describing Ibn ‘Arabi 
as the quib mean that he did so during the lifetime of Ibn ‘Arabi So, if 
this attribution 1s correct, it must have been before 'Izz al-Din's meeting 
with al-Shadhil 


4. More important, it 1s not correct that 'Izz al-Din was converted to 
mysticism only after meeting with al-Shaikh al-Shadhili, for, 1n fact, he 
entered the famous mystic order of al-Suhrawardiyya much earlier when 
he met with Shaikh Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi of Baghdad 1n. Damas- 
cus and was invested with the mystical robe ( k/urgá) of the order by 


him.” 
To the same criticism ıs subject another such attempt of reconciliation, 
this time by al-Sha'ràni. who, on his own behalf, says: “After his (1.е. Izz 


(29) Tabrrat Ibn ‘Arabi, Fol. Ia. 
(30) Ibid. 
(3x) Ibid. 
(32) His al-Tabagat al-Kubra, I, 163 
(33) Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardai., V; 193. 
(34) See page 3 above footnote I. 
(35) сі, Lata’sf al-Manan, I, 76. 
(36) Madhhab а-Шаһайууіп, p. 76 (їп his Collection of Rasa", Vol. 4) 
(57) Al-Subli, Tabagat., V, 83 
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al-Din’s } accompanying al-Shadhili, he began to attribute to him (i.e. Ibn 
Arabi) the high qualities of sainthood, gnosis and Poleship ?** Ob ‚аЛ у 4% JI) 
(ыл, 

Thus the solution on a chronological basis, offered by these two autho- 
rites, does not help and is historically incorrect. At this point we also 


recall that ‘Izz al-Din's unfavourable opinion of Ibn ‘Arabi was expressed in 
Cairo—that is, after the death of Ibn ‘Arabi 


After the exposition and analytical examination of these conflicting 
statements on the subject we conclude that both the orthodox scholars and 
Ѕаһ or pro-Ibn ‘Arabi writers were influenced by their respective 
conflicting tendencies. They saw the matter from one point of view and 
ignored the other. No attempt was made by any of them to discover the 
relationship between the two great contemporaries, so that 'Izz al-Din's 
opinion of Ibn ‘Arabi could be scientifically weighed To quote 422 al-Din 
for their Judgement for or against Ibn ‘Arabi was not a proper way to show 
their relationship It was more irresponsible on the part of Ibn 'Arabi's 
sentimental admirers and defenders, who related curious and inaccurate 
stories to support their view We recall, for example, the story of quib, 
which 15 once said to have taken place in Cairo and another time in 
Damascus , this disagreement 1s both contusing and significant. 


In our opinon, 'Izz al-Din did not give a considered judgement of Ibn 
'Arabi. He knew and met him, but they did not come into close contact 
because the subjects in which they were interested were quite unrelated ; 
and also іп mysticism (122 al-Din preferred, from his earliest days, the 
orthodox order of Suhrawardivya, as has been shown before. 


His striking denunciation of Ibn 'Arabi is in a particular context, which 
justifies 1t, and is no more than a passing remark. It does not stem from a 
thorough study, or perhaps, indeed, from any study at all of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
thought and works. It 15 not the whole truth, and cannot be relied upon 
as a considered judgement. 

It seems that 'Izz al-Din thought better of Ibn ‘Arabi as a spiritual 
personality, and admired him, but did not agree with, and even criticised, 
his opinions and sayings which apparently contradicted the canonic teach- 
ings of the Shari‘a. In this connection 1 agree with the view of the early 
mystic, ‘Abd al-Ghaffar b Nüh al-Oüsi, quoted above. My point is that а 
good relationship existed between the two of them This was demonstrated 
and discussed at the beginning of this topic I quote here a unique and 
interesting story which also sheds light on this good relationship. 


As an introduction to a few verses of his own, Ibn ‘Arabi says that he 
once, іп a dream, saw ‘Izz al-Din giving a lecture at which he too was 
present. After the lecture they sat together. Ibn 'Arabi recited to him 
some of his verses, extemporised there and then, on the subject of the merc 
of God, about which they were conversing. Then one of Ibn 'Arabi's 
admirers passed by and greeted him cordially, asking his blessing. Ibn 





(38  Al-Tabagát al-Kubra, 1, 163. 
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‘Arabı kissed him on the lips. ‘Izz al-Din, observing this objected to such, 
kissing, saying. ‘‘ What 1s that ?" whereupon Ibn ‘Arabi offered a polite 
and plausible excuse. The session, in the dream, grew friendlier. ‘Izz al-Din 
asked him indirectly about his family affairs. Ibn ‘Arabi was inspired and 
replied in these extemporary verses: 


. 


uri м с-з се бё („К Gs del 41313 
Gel үе шый уш»; Лр gw Ue il, ol 3 


(If my wife saw my pocket full, she would smile and approach playfully. 
If she saw 1t empty of money she would frown and turn away from me and 
reproach me) . 

122 al-Din smiled and said: “АП of us are like this man with his wife.’ 
Here the dream ended.? 

The account, although of a dream, suggests their good friendship. 

Finally, Нау Khalifa informs us of a treatise ої “Izz al-Din on the lives 
of saints by, the title que ; Ml » ІШУІ) bail d ULg. This work is,[1f it is 
extant, of extreme importance for the subject of Ibn ‘Arabi’s ‘Poleship,’ and 
‘Izz al-Din's authentic view. He would certainly have referred to Ibn 
‘Arabi, conceding or denying him this honour. But Haji Khalifa observes: 
“He disapproved 1n 1t the existence of those saintly figures." If this observa- 
tion is accurate the whole stoiy of 'Izz al-Din’s conceding Ibn ‘Arabi the 
high honour of ‘Poleship’ 1s exploded. But maccuracies in Haj. Khalifa’s 
most comprehensive work are not infrequent; and so, if we consider the 
persistent and repeated assertions of the 501 wiiters on the subject, we 
should perhaps reserve our final judgement until this lost monograph of ‘Izz 
al-Din 1s discoverd.*! 





(39) Ibn ‘Arabi’s Diwan, p. 133 ( Bombay edition), The whole account 15 in the first person. 
See also al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib, П, 571. In his version “122 al-Din’s name 15 replaced 
by 'some jurist.' 

(40) Kashf al-Zunün, ПІ; 429, also Babanı, Had»yyat al-' Arífin., І; 580. 

(41) I have tried my utmost to find ıt out but no trace of it can be found. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF IBN HAJAR AL-‘ASQALANI 
Aftab Ahmad Rahmani* 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS dissertation aims at a critical study of the life and works of the 8th- 
T 9th century А.Н muhaddith Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, based principally on 
the material contained in his comprehensive biography al- Jawāãhir wa-al- 
Durar fi taryamat Shatkh al-Islam Ibn Hajar written by his student al-Sakhawi. 
Other contemporary sources and modern studies on Ibn Hajar have also been 
used 


Ibn Hajar, the most typical representative of Muslim religious scholarship, 
flourished during the last quarter of the 8th and first half of the 9th century 
АН (773/1372-852/1449). А mere glance at the biographical dictionaries 
of this period shows that most of the literati were attached to the study of 
theology. The reason behind this was that in Egypt of that time it was one 
of the careers by which those who did not belong to the Mamlük military 
aristocracy could rise to positions of high esteem and influence. Among these 
scholars there might have been some who were interested in the material 
rewards of this career rather than in the genuine study of theology and law for 
their own sake Others might have devoted themselves to these studies for 
the sake of freedom of thought and action which they enjoyed as exponents 
of the Holy Laws to which even the most irresponsible Sultan had to show 
respect and reverence But Ibn Hajar's attachment to this study was for its 
own sake His works, especially those dealing with traditions and tradition- 
ists, demonstrate that his faculties were animated by a genuine love for 
these studies. 


A close study of the works of Ibn Hajar reveals that it was the Aadith and 
its minor subjects included under the title of “йт al-hadih" which, 
captivated his mind. With his students who were, in the language of al- 
Sakhawi, "extremely faithful, dutiful and always eager to preserve the 
instructions of their teacher," Ibn Hajar founded a school possessing compe- 
tence and authority on the subject notwithstanding the vigorous competiiton 
between him and the austere professors of tradition and jurisprudence of his 
time. He applied, to a higher degree than any other, the sharp scalpel of 
reason to the traditions he interpreted. Besides, he exercised more discrimi- 
nation than anyone else in accumulating previous information relating to 
them and added a good quantity of material. His masterpiece’ Fath al-Bart, 
the commentary of the Sahth of al-Bukhàri, is an example. That is why 
al-Sakhawi, himself a reputed traditionist, remarked, “If Ibn Khaldün who 
remarked that the explanation of the Sahth of al-Bukhàri was a debt to be 
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paid by the nation, had the chance of reading it, he would have been pleased 
to know that the debt had been paid back in full.”! [bn Hajar's mastery 
of the subject earned hini— in hi$ own tifné— the honorific title of "Amir 
al-mui minin fi al-haditk" as well as “‘al-Haftz.”’ 


In their efforts to establish the genuineness of the various traditions, the 
muhaddithiin had to examine problems which belonged as much to the realm 
of theology and law as to the realm of history, e.g., their attempt to verify the 
isnád of a particular hadith They considered tartkh, by which they meant 
the study of rijàl al-hadith, second in importance only to the study of the 
text of the traditions. They attached so iiiuch importance to it that they 
declared: “ Гѕий4 isa part of religion. Had there been по 25124, everybody 
would have said whatever һе liked."? They furthér said * ga у dama алы? 
a hadith consists of two patts— 25—24 and main, 1.е., 15404 first and matn next 
and, therefore, they did not consider him a muhaddith who was not conversant 
with the biography of the narrators or who had but a shallow knowledge of it, 
This was a valuable instrument in the hands of the more authoritative and 
reliable scholars who were engaged in purifying the hadith of the Prophet 
from contamination by screening out the unscrupulous arid ühreliable persons 
from the domain of al-hadith. 

Concerhing Ibn Hajar, it is known from his biography that he paid 
assiduous and constant atterition to this branch of hadith and as a result more 
than five dozen books on this subject came ftom his pen. 


Ibn Hajar’s enduring fame was earned by his numerous wotks His facile 
pen produced books on almost all the branches of hadith known in his days, 
besides otHefs оп languádge and literature, fiqh and ий, History and 
Biography Their volume alone presupposes the expenditure of an almost 
iñcrediblé amount of time and labour Only a few of his works have so far 
been püblished. Many of them are extarit in manuscript and our knowledge 
aboiit the rest is derived chiefly from the writings of the scholars who 
flourislied after him 

Although Ibn Hajar's works are basically mechanical compilations 
consisting of materials found in one or more similar works by his predecessors 
(except contemporary data), yet there is no doubt that much ingenuity and 
perhaps originality lies buried in them The introduction ofthe methodology 
of Sharh al-hadith bw al-hadith adopted in his Fath al-bári to explain some 
more ambiguous traditions; the introduction of the fourth section in his 
al-Isába just to screen out the pseudo-sahaba; the compilation of an all- 
inclusive centenary biography (а/-Пиғау al-Ka@mina) and, above all, his 
Taghliq al-Ta'lig in which he supplies the full zszád (beginning from al- 
Bukhari upto the Prophet) of 1841.mu'allag and 341 mutabu' ahādīth’ of the 
Sahih of al-Bukhári along with a reference to the muhaddih who narrated 
them as muttasıl, are examples. It is said that the last mentioned book is the 





Íz) Tibr, 231, 
(2) Mugaddıma p. 215. 
(3) Huda al-Sári 11 187 (For definition of these terms see infra p. 160, 172) 
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first of itš kind + In аайїной, he added a good quantity of material to the 
préVious information accumulated by his predecessors. He is uhdoübtédly 
thore áCchraté апа thorough than his forérunnets Wë Have, howévet, in the 
Coüise of teviewihg some of His important works, disagteed with him ана 
havé given réaSons for our disagréément 5 f 

Notwithstanding the unanimity of Ibn Hajar's biographers about His 
unparalleled position as a towering figure in the field of al-/adith, no attempt, 
so far kiiown, has been made to write a book dealing cómpfeliénsively with 
his life and containing an evaluation of his coiitribiitions, specially tlióse 
concerned with hadith literature. | 

Although the biographers of Ibn Hajar, including al-Sakhawi in his 
al-Daw’ al-Lámi'$, have credited Ibn Hajar with the authorship of only 150 
books, a thorough investigation into different sources reveals that he has to 
his crédit more than 350 books of different sizes, some covering several thousand 
pagés,’ while some others аге not тоге Нап a few pages long * 

_ We have, from a list given by al-Sakháwi in his al- Jawálur, a little more 
than 250 titles of Ibn Hajar’s books This is, of course, far from being a 
complete list of Ibn Hajar’s works And it would be extremely difficult to 
prepare а complete list of his works, for, though some of the obscuritiés 
cah be clarified by reference to existing manuscripts; there are some others 
which will never be removed as the works which they concern have not sur- 
vived. The confusion results mainly from the following points: a number of 
works have more than one title. Sometimes this is due to Ibi Hajar; some- 
times, pérháps, to а copyist Secondly, it was Ibn Hajar’s habit to abridge 
his works, sometimes more than once, to issue parts of his larger works sepa- 
rately. This means that there may be two or more works on the same 
subject, differing perhaps only slightly, and once the titles are misrecorded by 
bibliographets or cataloguers, it becomes impossible to distinguish them except 
by reading them, which 1s possible 1f they have survived !? 





) Lahz. 332. 

) Infra, Huda al-Sári, p 187, f.n 2, Taqrib, p 228 fn тапар 230 

) al-Daw’, 11 33 

(7) For instance, Fath al-Bári printed іп Кһалгїуа Press, Cairo, 1319 Igor contains 5476 pages 
аһа al-Isába fi tamyiz al-sahaba printed in Bishop College Press, Calcutta, 1856-93 
contains 4801 pages 

(8) For example, the 7752/0 without title containing a discussion of the manner in which the 
turban should be wound consists of only 3 folios (63b-64b) (Cf. CU add 3257) Similarly, 
the risdla fi musialah al-hadith contains only 2 pages (Cf Där al-Kutub al-Misriya, 
“Mustalah al-hadith’’ MS по. 126) 

(9) For instance, the book “Takhlq al-t4'liq" was first abridged by Ibn Hajar under the title 
“al-Tashwig «là wasl al-mubham mun al-ta‘lig’’ The author again abridged ıt and called it 
“al-Tawfig ud wasl al-mubham min al-ta'liq '" (Cf al-Jawahw, 153b, Nazm, р 64, Shadharét 
VII 271) Similarly, his book “‘al-Zahr al-nadr fi таба“ (hal) al-Khtdr” (Cf Idah 1. 619, 
G.L.S. II 74 по 38) isa part of his larger work, al-Isdba, issued separately by the author 
(СІ. ai- Jawahir fols 213a, 294a) 

(то) For example, the Diwan of Ibn Hajar was first dbridged by the author under the title of 

Daw’ al-shthab It was again abridged and called al-Musa‘ab. The second abridgement 
° 15 also known as al-Sab‘ al-nayywát and again а1-5аЬ' al-sayyára (Cf al-Jawahir fol. 160b). 
But the bibliographers confused the titles and jumbling them together recorded it as 


š al-Sab' al-Sayyára al-nayyuat (СІ. Kashf, 977, G.L. II no. 46). 
° 
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It appears that the cataloguers have, in some cases, confused Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani with Ibn Hajar al-Haithami (d 974/1566) and wrongly ascribed 
the authorship of some books of al-Haithami to al-‘Asqalani. Thus the 
authorship of the book Sharh al-Hamziya has been ascribed by Prof Otto 
Loth to al-Haithami (Cf Catal India Office Library І: 238 no. 824) whereas 
‘Izza Hasan ascribes it to al-/Asqalàni (Cf Fihrist Makhtütat Dar al-Kutub 
al-Záhiriya, Dimashq, Vol. Shi‘r, р 309). Similarly the books Майа al-Nab 
and а4/- Ајилфа al-Zakiya “ап ta’akhkhuri al-‘amal wa-tagaddum al-niya have 
been recorded bv Brockelmann under the bibliography of Ibn Hajar al-‘As- 
qalani (Cf GL S II: 74 no 39 and 75 по. 58 respectively), whereas Fu'ad 
Sayyid ascribes the former to al-Haithami (Cf Makhtütàt Dar al-Kutub, 
Cairo, III 145 no. 23266) and Haji Khalifa ascribes the latter to a pupil of 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (Cf. Kashf Suppl I: 27). 


Besides, there are some published books which are reputed to have been 
written by Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalàni, but there is some doubt about the genuine- 
ness of the ascription. The books G/uiubiat al-názw fi tarjamat Shaikh al-Islam 
‘Abd al-Qàdw (G LS. 11: 75 по 75) and al-Munabbthat ‘ald alists‘dad li-yawm 
al-ma‘ad (G.L.S. If: 74 no 34) can be cited as examples. In the preface to 
the former book the editor, Edward, Denison Ross, says: 


5) agent! pla al; pT eo ӘӘ omm cul cR zal O| Jars ДЬ y 
ЕТЕКТЕ d УЛЕС ҒЫ 


(On account of this, it is probable that Ibn Hajar is the writer of the book. 
But in spite of the abundance of Ibn Hajar's well-known compositions, I did 
not find the name of this book among them) 

As regards the authorship of the latter book, the cataloguer of the 
National Library, Bankipur, observes :- 


“Тһе preface of the Present MS. (Bankipur Library, no. 387) as well as of 
MS. по. 389, and of India Office MS no. 186, distinctly mention Ibn Hajar 
as the author of the work; while the preface of the India Office MS. no. 187 
and of Bankipur copy no 388 suggests one Safi al-Din as the author. But 
the fact that Ibn Hajar also designates himself Safi al-Din in the preface of 
the India Office MS. no. 186 gives us reason to conclude that the same Ibn 
Hajar is mentioned in the preface, Bankipur MS no. 388 and India Office 
no. 187. Thus all the above-mentioned MSS agree in designating Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani as the author of the work. Brockelmann, vol. i1, p. 67, includes 
this work in the list of the compositions of Ibn Hajar. Haji Khalifa, (in his 
Kashf-al Zunün) (vol. ii, p. 342), on the other hand, mentions as the author of 
the work one Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Hujari without, however, giving the 
date of his death. "The preface of the MS. noticed in the St. Petersburg 
catalogue also mentions Ahmad b Muhammad al-Hujari as the author. 
Since the contents of all the copies which have been mentioned above are 
identical and only the wordings of the preface differ, we may suppose that 
scribe and not the author himself is responsible for the latter" (Cf. Catal. 
Bank. ii : 117). 

Prof. Otto Loth, the cataloguer of the Arabic Manuscripts in the India» 
Office Library, on the other hand, after recording the book under the biblio- 
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graphy of Ibn Hajar al-Haithami, remarks :- 


“Jt is ascribed here (and also in Stewart’s catal 159 xi) to Safi al-din 
“Ahmad b. ‘Ali, commonly called Ibn Hajar, but elsewhere to Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Hajari. See H Kh vi, 161, and catal St. Petersb., 213,5 (where 
the patronymic is pronounced «< 1). Which form of the name is correct, 


and whether one of the two famous Ibn Hajar is to be understood, is not 
ascertained” (Cf. Catal Arab MS India Office Lib. 1.46) 


From the list of books given by Brockelmann 1t appears that he has con- 
fused а/-Ми%ат al-mufahras (G. L.S ii: 73, no. 14) with al-Majma‘ al-mu‘assas 
lı -al-mu‘jam al-mufahras (G.L S 11: 73, no 15). The full title of the former 
MS. 1s Kitab tajrid asánid al-kutub al-mashiiva wa а!-ал24” al-manthurá known 
as al-Mu’jam al-mufahras and also Mashyakhat Ibn Hajar ( Mustalah 82; 
Oriens 6, 1953, p. 79, article “ Autographs in Turkish Libraries" by Helmut 
Ritter, plate no. xiv) Тһе latter manuscript 1s a dictionary of Ibn Hajar's 
shuyükh (Cf. Вг. Mus Or 9677, Suppl no. 165 n) For the purpose of 
brevity this book is also, sometimes, called “‘al-Mu‘jam al-mu fahras" (Oriens, 
p.80) The number mentioned by Brockelmann for the former MS as 
“autograph Murad Molla 603; Br Mus Suppl 165,11” is, therefore, mis- 
leading. It is, in fact, the number of the latter MS. which records the names 
of Ibn Hajar’s shwyükh. . 

Brockelmann has also confused “ Кий} fihrist marwryat Shaikh al-Islam 
Abi al-Fadl Ahmad b “Аһ al-‘Asqaldnt (Berl по. 10213) with “ Fihrist musan- 
nafat Sharkh al-Islam Ibn Hajar (G L n: 81) and erroneously gives Berl. 
no. 10213 for the latter manuscript А reading of the Berlin MS no 10213 
shows that it is Fehkrist marwiyat ibn Hajar and is identical with Kitab Taid 
asümd al-kutub al-mashhiira w-l-ajza’-al manthura preserved in Dar al- 
Kutub al-Misriya under Mustalah al-hadith no 82. 


The titles of Ibn Hajar's works, which we have so far been able to 
collect, have been classified into (i) al-Tafsiv, (1) al-Hadith, (14) Usual al- 
Hadith, (iv) Figh and Usiil al-Figh (у) History and Biography and (vi) 
Language and Literature 

In classifying the books into various subjects, we have sometimes 
depended on the titles which are self-explanatory. We have also received 
considerable guidance from Kashf al-Zuniin which, in a number of cases, 
suggests the subject of the book saying “fi al-hadith”’ or “fi al-fiqh” and so 
on. Our chief source in classifying the book is, of course, al-Sakháwi's 
al- Jawáhir, which alóng with the titles often gives a short description of the 
book. Al-Buqà'iin his Musannafat Ibn Hagar has also mentioned the titles 
under different classes without, however, making any distinction between 
al-hadith and Riyal al-hadith 

Out of the total number of 350 works of Ibn Hajar the existence of 32 
manuscripts has been traced and only a small proportion of 27 have, so far 
as is known, been published We have, along with the titles, mentioned the 
name of the press and year of publication for the printed books and the name 
of the library and the number of the manuscript for the extant manuscripts 

In dealing with the numbers of the extant manuscripts we have contented 
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ourselves with a reference (о Brockelmann's Gescfuchie dey Arabischen Liteyatur 
for the titles which have been mentioned in it. But in some cases we have 
supplied additional references not mentioned by Brockelmann. Moreover, 
we have traced the existence of not less than 30 manuscripts not found i 
Brockelmann's most comprehensive list of extant manuscripts of Ibn Hajar's 
works. In this case we have mentioned the names of the libraries and the 
number of the manuscripts. 


Among the extant manuscripts of Ibn Hajar's compositions there are 
some books, booklets (risaja) and fragments, without any title whatsoever. 
We have mentioned them separately under the heading “Books, booklets and 
fragments without title’? with the names of the libraries which possess them 
and the number of the manuscripts. 


As regards the bopks which have more than one title, the commonly 
known one has been recorded in the body and the rest in the footnote. But 
it would have overburdened the footnotes to record all variations found in 
all bibhographies, as they contain a large number of variations and copyist's 
shps.!! | жо ы 


In the preface to the catalogue of his books prepared by рп Hajar him- 
self and included by al-Sakhàwi in his al-/awáhir, the author admits that his 
list contains the names of books both complete and incomplete '? To indicate 
the names of the books which һе left incomplete, we have noted "incomplete" 
against the name of such books. Our source of information is na „Јата 
which along with a short description of the book points out that it is 
incomplete. In his Nazm al-‘Iq уйп, al-Suyüti, on the other hand, while 
giving the biography of Ibn Hajar, deals, in a separate section, with the books 
which Ibn Hajar left incomplete In the list of incomplete books given by 
these two biographers there are some titles mentioned by the one and not by 
the other and vice versa. 


DEscRIPTION OF THE MSS. 


Before giving a description of the two MSS. used in preparing this edition 
of al-Sakhawi’s al- /awàli wa al-Durar, it is necessary to enumerate the copies 
preserved in different libraries We have so far been able to collect infor- 
mation about three MSS preserved in (1) the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 
no. 2105 (Cf. G.A.L S. ii : 68) ; (2) Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, Ahmad iii no. 
2991 (Cf. EI. new edition, 1968) and (3) Al-Kaf brary, Tarim. The last 
mentioned MS. has been referred to-by Dr. R. B. Serjeant in BSOAS xiii 
(1949-50) p. 307 without, however, giving the number. 

The Director of the Ma'had al-Makhtitat al-‘Arabiya, Egypt, informs 
us that the Ma'had possesses a photostat copy of the Paris MS. taken from 
another photostat copy preserved іп Dar al-Eptuh al-Migriya no. 4768 


(тт) For instance, Brockelmann refers to Berlin MS, no. 1510 and mentions the title as “а/- 
та bw 'al-arba'in, al-mutaba’ina bt sharah al-sama' (Cf. G.L. n: 82 no. 25). Buta 
reading of the Berlin MS. shows that ıt 15 “ aj-Imía! bi al-arba‘in аі-Мийаба wa bi shart 
al-sama'”: 1.e. instead of bi sharh ai-samá'. 


(12) al-Jawalar, fol. 152b 
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(Türikh), which was taken directly from the MS. preserved in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris 


As late as 1950 one [brahim Basyüni al-Tahlawi copied the photostat of 
the Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya in two volumes which are preserved there under 


no. 11370 - (СЁ. Fihrist al-Makhiutat, part I : 230). 


I obtained films of the Paris and Istanbul MSS. and their librarians 
have kindly given me permission to use the material in my dissertation. 


Tue Paris MS. 


The MS. has 300 Folios in naskh It is written in untidy and careless 
handwriting. Points are frequently omitted and sometimes put improperly. 
Verses included in it are not always in correct metre and are sometimes written 
along with the prose The two hemistichs of a verse have been written to- 
gether without dividing them into two parts. Тһе name of the copyist is not 
mentioned, and not even the dateat which the copy was made It abounds in 
corrections and additions written оп the margin. The copyist states that the 
MS. from which he has copied is in the author's own handwriting. 


In the colophon the author says that he completed the book in Mecca in 
the year 871/1466. But it appears that this is ,the date of his rough draft 
( musawwada ) as he is found making a clean copy (mubayyada) of it in 872] 
1467.'3 


Tue IsraNBUL MS. 


This MS. consists of 345 folios in clear naskh Verses are not mixed up 
with prose. Every hemistich of the verse has been made distinct from the 
other. Unlike the Paris MS. it has only a few corrections written in the 
margin. But here, too, the points are frequently omitted and carelessly put. 
In the colophon the scribe gives his name as Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Ibrahim 
b. Husain al-Firüzábàdi al-Makki al-Hanafi and says that he completed the 
copy on 24 Sha'bàn 895 A.H. 


A REVIEW OF Al- JAWAHIR WA-AL-DURAR 


The biography contains one muqaddima, ten chapters and a khdtima as 
follows : 


Introduction: on the definition of shatkh al-Islam, muhaddith and hafiz. 


Chapters : 

(1) the name of Ibn Hajar, his nasab and birth and a brief history of 

his ancestors, 

(2) Ibn Hajar’s early life and studies; his journeys for higher studies; places 

visited by him; his skuyäkh and Ibn flajar’s 25044 of a few books which һе” 
studied with his shuyükh. 





413) Cf. ai- Jawálur, fol, 283b 
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(3) Appreciations and eulogies in favour of Ibn Hajar written by his shwyükh 

and contemporaries. It also contains a fas! (section) describing Ibn Hajar’s 

assistance to some of his shuyükh who sought his help in explaining some 

literary or religious matters. 

(4) His dictation of hadith іп different academies; his appointment 0247 -al 

qudát ; other high ranking posts held by him 

(5) List of Ibn Hajar's works. It also contains a list of books of early writers 

which Ibn Hajar copied with his own hand. 

(6) Some examples of his elegant composition both in prose and verse It 

also mentions some of the important problems on which he wrote and also his 

fat@wa which are divided into: 

(i) al-Makkiya (i) al-Madaniya (111) al-Qudsiya (iv) al-Shamiya (v) al- 

Halabiya (vi) al-Yamaniya (vii) al-Oahiriya and (viii) al-Misriya. 

(7) Ibn Hajar's public and private life; his conduct and behaviour; his 

daily routine and his manágib. 

(8) List of his pupils 

(9) His illness, death, funeral, burial, etc. It also contains some discussion 

about his children, wives and servants. 

(10) Elegies written on Ibn Hajar. 

Conclusion: List of those who wrote independent biographies of the Prophet 

or-of their shaikh or of апу Imáms of the four schools ог of themselves, i.e. 

autobiography >. 
It goes without saying that al-Sakhàwi who had been a favourite student 

of lbn Hajar, who studied with him more than anyone else!* and who closely 

accompanied him for a long time should be regarded as an authentic source 

of information about Ibn Hajar. 


Rich in material óf great importance for the study of many aspects of 
the period, this work of al-Sakháwi may justifiably be regarded as a full 
portrait of Ibn Hajar, as it describes no event in his life, however trifling, 
without giving it proper consideration. In his al-Daw’ al-Lāmr al-Sakhawi 
speaks of this biography “as a detailed account of Ibn Hayar’s life" and says 
that he presented 1t to contemporary scholars who considered it as “the most 
comprehensive one ”15 


Тһе al-Jawáhw of al-Sakhawi is particularly important so far as the list 
of Ibn Hajar's books is concerned. 1n the absence of the list of his books 
prepared by Ibn Hajar himself, this biography is the most comprehensive 
source which alone gives us morethan 250 titles. The short description of the 
books and the date of their composition help us in classifying them into 
different subjects and in studying the changing trend of Ibn Hajar's mind from 
literature to al-hadith. 


Although al-Buqà'i, another pupil of Ibn Hajar, has left us a list of the 
latter’s works," it is incomplete and contains only 119 titles. In the colophon, 


(14) al-Jawàhtr, fol. 46a. 

(15) al-Daw', n. 38 

(x6) al-Jawáhir, fol. 152b. 

(17) See Handlist of Arabic MSS., Leiden Or. 2494. I obtained a film of it, ° 
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the scribe who copied it in 686/1463 states that the MS. from which he copied 
was in the handwriting of al-Buqà'i and that Ibn Hajar had many other 
works which were not mentioned 1n al-Buqà'i'slist. In this list, however, 
we notice a few titles which are not mentioned in the list given by al-Sakhàwi. 


As Ibn Hajar's Мијат al-Shuyükh and the Fihrist al-Marwiyat,'® in 
which he has given us, respectively, a list of his shuyukh and a list of the 
books studied by him with full isnad upto their authors, are not yet published, 
the importance of the second chapter cannot be exaggerated. It contains, 
besides Ibn Hajar's early life and studies, a list of his 630 shuyükh and of 
about 50 books studied by him with “high” isnads going back to their authors. 
It is interesting to note that al-Sakháwi thought it necessary to include in 
this chapter not only a list of Ibn Hajar's shuyükh on different subjects but 
also his 15124 on figh, usül al-fiqh going back to the Prophet and also of 
Arabic grammar going back to 'Ali, the inventor of the subject. 


From the long list of his works on fiqh,? Ibn Hajar appears to be a 
faqih of no mean status. One of the tasks of a faqih is to study the different 
methods of applying a certain hadith to day-to-day life. From this point of 
view and from the various 1nstances of his explaining the traditions in such 
a way as to bridge the gap between daily life and the text of the hadith, Ibn 
Hajar is rightly and justly called а faqih by his contemporaries ? Perceiving 
the potentialities of a great fagih in him, his Shaikh, Muhammad al-Wajdiya 
(d 803/1400), advised him to divert his attention to fiqh and gave him the 
tiding that in the near future his country would be in need of him to solve 
her problems of fiqh.?! Weare told by al-Sakhawithat Ibn Hajar in his later 
life used to write as many as thirty fatàwà per day? But unfortunately not 
a single one of his books on fiqh has yet been published In the absence of 
these books, the sixth chapter of the biography is of great importance in so 
far as it contains a number of his fatawa. 


As a concise and comprehensive dictionary of Ibn Hajar's pupils, the 
. importance of the eighth chapter of the biography cannot be overemphasised. 
It contains a list of about 600 pupils of Ibn Hajar with occasional description 
of the book which the pupil read with him. 


Although the concluding chapter is irrelevant to the biography of Ibn 
Hajar, it is interesting as a bibliography of the biographical works written on 
the Prophet or on the Imàms of the four schools of thought or on the scholars 
who preceded al-Sakhawi. 

The literary quality of the work is not high; it has the characteristics of 
the period when literary composition had deteriorated in comparison with 
earlier times. The chronological sequence is not exactly maintained. 
There are some grammatical mistakes, such as wrong agreements,? probably 
made by the copyist. 





(18) I obtained film of the former and photostat of the latter. 
(19) See classified list, pp. 247-50. 

(20) Infra, p. 260. 

(21) al-Jawafur, fol 31a. 

3 Infra, p. r12. 

(23) al-Jawāmr, fol. 28b. 


° 
° 
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The book contains mention of some medieval beliefs such as the presence 
of the Prophet in the assembly of hadith-dictation (imlà' al-hadith) ;** the 
presence of Khidr at the funeral of great теп ;?* the sighting of Lailat al- 
Qadr, etc.?$ 


It is interesting to note here that on the authority of the pious people 
and the süfis (sulaha’ wa-arbàb al-ahwaàl) al-Sakhàwn tries to make us believe 
that Khidr was present at the funeral of a person who, in his lifetime, spent 
considerable energy in proving that Khidr was dead.? 

In a work like ours, which has only a limited scope, it is not feasible to 
edit the whole manuscript Í had, therefore, to content myself with certain 
sections of it only. I have, however, made ample use in my dissertation of 
material found throughout the work 


(To be continued ) 





(24) Ibid., fol 279a 
(25) Ibid., fol. 277b 
(26) Ibid., fol, 283a. 
(27) Ibid., fol 213a-b  al-Isába I. 882-930. 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ISLAM IN EGYPT TODAY by Morroe 
Berger, Cambridge , 1970, 138 pages, £ 2 

This 15 a sound presentation by the Professor 
of Sociology at Princeton. University on the 
condition of religious institutions and religious 
lfe in Egypt today It 1s objective, based on 
onginal Egyptian sources and gives not only 
the factual information but an account of the 
rehgious Ше of the people and the way they 
are actually influenced by religion А feature 
of the book is statistical tables and assessments 
based upon personal observations 


The relation between governmental control 
and private management is well depicted 
What 1s of some consequence 1s the resurgence 
of the ascetic movement and sufi practices 
among the educated classes Іп spite of modern 
education and economic stresses, there 15 а 
defimte revival of religious consciousness and 
as such this 15 a very valuable study 


The first part deals with voluntary associa- 
tions and government institutions Next the 
author deals specifically with mosques and 
religious organisations generally And lastly 
he deals with the history and organisation of 
sufi societies, which 1s perhaps the most 
valuable part of this study 

There ate two observations that come upper- 
most to an Indian reader that this is a 
scholarly and objective account of religious 
and sufi institutes, and also deals with the 
religious hfe of the people Secondly, we 
would wish devoutly to have such studies and 
assessments of similar institutes in our own 
country This 15 a book which should be on 
the shelves of all the departments of Middle 
Eastern studies m our universities 


А.А.А. FYZEE 


URDU MEN WAHHABI ADAB by 
Khwaja Ahmad Faruqi, Urdu Department, 
Delhi University , 1969, 51 рр, Rs. 2. 

This brochure 15 a kind of useful vade mecum 
of the literature on the Wahhabi Movement m 
Ufdu. It consists of two distinct parts: Part 


I is a fairly long Introduction covering 4r 
pages with a clear, well-written history of the 
movement in India beginning with the teach- 
ings of Shah Waliyu'l-làh (1702-1760), followed 
by an examination of the influences which bore 
not merely on the religion and the ritual of the 
Muslims but also on the Urdu language and its 
diction Part II is a catalogue raisonne’ of 
rare and selected Urdu books, both printed 
and in manuscript, with three English books 
thrown in, which seems rather incongruous As 
the author himself says, the list is by no means 
exhaustive, but ít contains the names anda 
short description of the contents of the 1mpor- 
tant books and manuscripts listed. 


The brochure 15 really the Urdu translation 
of a series of lectures delivered at the Twenty- 
seventh Congress of Orientalists at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in 1967, but it must be confessed 
that ıt 15 in simple, lucid Urdu without blemi- 
shes which sometimes appear m a translation. 
The author begins by describing the polytheism 
of Hinduism asit was practised in the later 
part of the eighteenth and the early years of 
nineteenth century and contrasts it with the 
unalloyed monotheism of pristine Islam Не 
quite rightly says that the early confrontation 
of the two religions and cultures led the way 
to mutual cultural assimilation with scores of 
rites practised by the Muslims “гот the cradle 
to the grave” which were a direct accretion in 
Islam. In fact Hindu religious and cultural 
doctrines found a direct place among the 
Mushms sometimes with nomenclatural 
changes These slowly became part and parcel 
of the life of Muslims held almost as sacred as 
the tenets of Islam itself 


The author avers that it was Shah Waliyu'l- 
lah who first raised his potent voice against 
these ій йі or un-Islamic innovations The 
Waliyu’l-lahi movement took its root as a 
religious movement, but it soon became a 
political, anti-British movement with the free- 
dom of India from the foreign yoke as its 
objective. It was during the lifetime of his 
son Shah 'Abdu'l-' Aziz that Lord Lake defeated 
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the Maratha forces of the titular Mughal 
Emperor, Sháh “Alam II, at 'Aligarh in 1803 
resulting in the capture of Delhi on 15th 
September the same year and his pensioning 
off It should be remembered, as the author 
says, that the fatwah that India was a darul- 
harb was issued by Shah ‘Abdul-‘Aziz in this 
very year, and that the butt of this fatwah were 
neither the Marathas nor the Sikhs but the 
English and whoever sided with them. 


А great impetus to the Puritan movement 
їп Islam had no doubt been given by Muham- 
mad bin ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab of Nejd (1703-1794), 
who, like Shah Waliyu’l-lab, pegan as a religious 
reformer but soon became a political leader 
He was able to occupy Mecca and became a 
sworn enemv not only of the Turkish hegemony 
over Arabia but also of the growing British 
influence on all the three sides of the peninsula 
There is no doubt that the visit of that great 
“Wahhäb:” leader and martyr, Syed Ahmad of 
Rai Baréli (1786-1831) to Mecca where he 
came in close contact with the Wahhabi 
elements there, made him a stern protagonist 
of the reformist and anti-foreign elements of 
the Arabian Wahhabism 

Тһе learned author traces іп a short compass, 
the career of Syed Ahmad Barély:i right up to 
the fateful battle of Bālākōt on 7 May, 183r 
and the ramifications of. Wahhabism which 
spread its wings from Peshawar to Hugli in the 
east to Karnul and Vellore 1n the south. He 
has also alluded to its influence on Urdu which 
had almost 115 first whiff of simplicity and easy 
diction at the hands of the leaders of the 
movement as 14 was the lowly, the unread and 
the plebeian with whom they wished to come 
in contact. The connection of these leaders 
with such giants of the history of Urdu htera- 
ture as Mumm Khan Mu'min, Mir Dard, 
Ibrahim Dhauq, Sadru'd-din Azurda and others 
bore good fruit. This and many other traits 
of the Wahhábi Movement are brought out by 
the author in a lucid and interesting manner. 


H,K. SHERWANI 


HISTORY OF POSTAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN HYDERABAD by M.A Nayeem, 
M.A., B.Sc., pubhshed by Bright Publishing 
House, Sayeed Manzil, Saifabad, Hyderabad-4 , 
price Rs. 75/-, pp 312 

The book under review 1s divided into four 
parts, and each part 15 again divided into 
chapters and subheadings. Chapter one deals 
with the “Evolution of postal communication 
and administration in the Deccan,” covering 
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a period of four and a quarter of centunes in 
3r pages Here the author traces how the 
postal system came into vogue under the 
Turkish Sultanate, the Deccan rulers such as 
Yadavas, Kakatiyas, Qutub Shahis, ‘Adil 
Shahis and the Maratha rulers This is follow- 
ed by an account of its organisation under the 
Mughals 


In writing this chapter and other subsequent 
chapters, the author has delved deep into the 
archival material, by the help of which he is 
able to trace the genesis of the postal system 
—an aspect which had been neglected by 
scholars For bridging this important gap, 
the author, who 1s à. young and enthusiastic 
Scholar, deserves our sincere congratulations 


The Mughals had an elaborate system for 
the collection of news from all over the country 
through a network of officials and private 
newswriters called the Akhbarnawis, Waga'- 
t-nawis, Waga'-1-Nigdr, Khufianawts, Vakil, 
etc, who sent through harkaras or couriers 
their parcha and fard-1-Akhbar to their chief 
In the south, too, the Marathas had their 
Vakils, Chittinawis, Farnavis, etc 


The Мағай--Айһтайф describes the system 
in detail Sir Jadhunath Sarkar, the well- 
known historian, has thrown some more 
hght on the postal system. As a matter of 
fact the Dawk Chauki system became perfect 
only under the Emperor Aurangzeb, so much 
So that one finds these terms “Dawk” and 
“Dawk Chauki," ‘“Daroghah-1-Chawki,” and 
“Daroghah-1-Harkaras” frequently used in the 
correspondence of that time 


The Marathas used code words Under the 
Mughals, and especially under Aurangzeb, the 
use of code messages became an important 
aspect of the administration, We need not 
go into the details. Many such code mess- 
ages are called KAat-i-Ramz and Май thi-1- 
Alamgwt mentions them The Emperor used 
to decipher the code messages of Mo'azzam 
and A'zam and to reply to the Princes in а 
different code 


The author has also referred to the “Euro- 
peans in the Deccan and their postal organisa- 
tion" Here one finds such terms as Cassets 
(for Qàsids) and Patambars One comes across 
such terms, Cosseíís, etc , of course with vana- 
tions 1n spelimg, in the despatches of Bombay 
Government “Your Pattamar has been а 
few days longer deteyned (detained) than 
had been fitting,” Неге, Ovington's remark 
deserves notice. “Тһе Indians in sending 
their letters abroad have not learnt tif 
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convenience of quick despatches of our posts 
A Pattamar, or a foot messenger, 15 generally 
employed to carry them to the remotest 
bounds of the Empire" Vide, Ovington A 
voyage to Surat ın the year 1689 , p. 25 


In a letter dated 23rd March, 1686, Bombay, 
addressed to the Governor one reads “We 
sent your Madrass Cossetts forward Carrwar.”’ 
In another letter of 6th October, 1630, ''the 
Pattamar being paid besides their daily 
allowance in consideration of the generall 


(general) dearth at present in these parts ” 


The author has done sufficient justice to 
these couriers, and the elaborate footnote 
speaks of the quality of the work 


One knows the fact that in the eighteenth 
century private letters or packages which 
were sent by the East India Company’s ships 
were charged “Every private letter or pack- 
age which weighs more than two ounces to 
be taxed with the payment of four sicca 
rupees, exceeding four ounces, sixteen rupees 
and so on," It was іп 1766 that Lord Clive 
introduced a postal system which was mainly 
used for official purposes Under Warren 
Hastings the postal service was made avail- 
able to the pubhc with certain restrictions. 


With this slight digression, we now turn our 
attention to the second chapter entitled “Early 
postal administration 1n Hyderabad 1724-56 " 
This period covers the reigns of Nawab Asaf Jah 
I, Nawab Nizäm ‘Ali Khan, Nawab Sikandar 
Jah and Nawab Nasir-ud-daulah That Asaf 
Jah I followed the Mughal pattern of adminis- 
tration need not be stressed. He appointed 
Darga Quli Khan as the head of the Postal 
Department, The author gives a catalogue 
of the Waqa'i-Nigars who were appointed to 
the parganas, their work, postings and transfers 
year by year, Here we have to say that the 
Waqa'-Nigürs of the various parganas and 
sarkars could have been put in the footnotes 
instead of 1n the body of the chapter, ( pp 33 
and 34) This would have broken the 
monotony of repetition of Waqa'-Nigars, etc, 

The author has described the postal contract 
system under Raja Chandulal, who appointed 
Girdhardal for this purpose Не has also 
Shown how the system was mismanaged. 


It would not be out of place to mention 
here that Andrew Ramsay's officiating gover- 
norship of Bombay іп 1786 witnessed the 
estabhshment of a bi-monthly post between 
Madras and Bombay. The charge for a single 
letter was Rs. 2/- and it was delivered in 
twenty-five days. How the British Govt, was 
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successful in establishing the postal services 
through the Nizam' State deserves notice 
One fact to be remembered 1s that the British 
were too anxious to link up the postal routes 
with the contingent or military stations 


Under the heading “Тор Management of 
the Postal Department," the author, we are 
-happy to say, has pointedly assessed the 
importance of the Postal Department It was 
established by Sir Salar Jung, the maker of 
modern Hyderabad, who kept the Department 
under his control. After his death, the Postal 
Department was tacked indirectly to the 
portfolio of the Chief Minister Ап account of 
the rift between Mir Larg “Al Khan (Salar 
Jung П) and Mir Mahboob ‘Ап Khan, Asaf 
Jàh VI and the role of the Residency would 
require a monograph by itself. But even 
under Sir Asman Jahi's administration, things 
did not improve The rest of the chapter 
describes merely the constitutional develop- 
ment of the State from 1887 to the time of 
Asaf Jah ҮП We feel that this could have 
been abridged focusing attention on the Postal 
Administration The other chapters appear to 
be fairly well written. But at no place do we 
find any comments about the Postal Depart- 
ment The author could have utilised the 
comments of contemporary press about the 
working and functioning of the Postal Depart- 
ment, We are tempted to fill in this lacuna 
by quoting from the local Enghsh newspaper 
of the time, the Hyderabad Record showing 
how the public reacted to the inefficiency of 
the Postal Administration which concerned 
them vitally The scheme for the establish- 
ment of Urdu Telegraphy, as suggested by 
Isakhan, 15 very interesting 


Wednesday, December 10, 1888. 


THE PosrAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Sir, Just when the attention of Sir 
Asman Jah with his able Secretaries and 
experienced officials by whom he 15 surround- 
ed, is engaged in improving the administration 
of the very large State entrusted to his care, 
it will not be taking too much liberty to invite 
his kind and early attention to the Postal 
Department, which is by no means less pro- 
minent among the various departments that 
need to be improved It may have been a 
secret of the past, but the frequent complaints 
which have recently appeared in your contem- 
porary, The Deccan Times, have laid bare the 
fact, and the time has well nigh approached 
when it behoves Government to place the 
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department in a thorough working order 
If such 1s the desire of Government of which 
there cannot be the shghtest doubt, the 
learned Home Secretary and the able Post- 
master-General will do well to dip into the 
httle work from the pen of Mr Essakhan, 
Superintendent of the Railway Press, and Co , 
who, іп devoting his leisure to the perusal of 
the present Dastérul‘amal of the Postal 
Department, has carefully worked out what 
to him seemed as the causes of failure in its 
administration , and from his past experience 
as Post Master іп foreign countries, and 
acquaintance with their working іп India, he 
has been enabled to make a number of sug- 
gestions for the 1mprovement of the depart- 
ment Inconnection with this, he suggests 
the introduction of Urdu Telegraphic com- 
munications in the territortes, subyect of 
course to the sanction of the Imperial 
Government, and undertakes to show the 
system of working without payment To 
give effect to this suggestion means certainly 
lots of money, but when one considers what 
great and everlasting good the introduction of 
Urdu Telegraphs would confer upon the 
subjects of His Highness, the idea of money 
must drop at once and for ever We, how- 
ever, are just now only anxious for safe and 
early delivery of our letters and other 
arrangements strictly in connection with Post 
Office work, and so 1t could be highly gratify- 
ing to see Government taking up at once in 
hand the improvement of this important 


department To enter here into the several 
causes of failure in the administration 1s 
unnecessary It may however be said that 


one of the main causes is the employment of 
men devoid of the particular experience so 
essentially necessary for the improvement of 
the department employed in Sir Asmàn Jah 
must be sensible of this, and will, it 1s hoped, 
do his best to put a stop with a strong hand 
to the practice of employing men in posts for 
which they are not qualified 


Trusting the Postmaster-General and the 
Home Secretary will take the suggestions 1n 
this letter into consideration in the same 
spirit in which they are made. 


Secunderabad. 
14th December, 1888 


We however feel that by a careful selection, 
and judicial evaluation of the material that he 
has compiled, the author could have reduced 
the size of the monograph and thus enhanced 
its value. 
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We fully agree with Prof Dr. Kulkarm’s 
remarks in his Foreword where һе says 
"MA  Nayeem's book History of Postal 
Admimstration ın Hyderabad. breaks a new 
ground in historical researches " We also 
Join him in appreciating "the amount of 
labour and the wealth of 1nformation that the 
author has put in this volume," We might 
add that ıt 1s a pioneering work of its kind on 
which the author deserves our warm congra- 
tulations The price of the book, Rs %5/-, 
appears to be prohibitive 


K. SAJUNLAL 


DASTANBU BY MIRZA ASADULLAH 
KHAN GHALIB by Khwaja Ahmad Faruqi, 
Asia Publication, 1970, рр 94, price 22/- 


Dr. Khwaja Ahmad Faruqi 1s a well-known 
scholar of Urdu literature and has a number 
of erudite publications to hiscredit He made 
a mark not only at Delhi University, where he 
was educated, and where he 1s Professor and 
Head of the Department of Urdu, but also in 
Engiand where he was a Lecturer at the School 
of the Oriental and African Studies, London 
University, and on the Continent and in the 
States as a Visiting Professor 


Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib’s Dastanbu 
(Nosegay) translated by Professor Faruqi in 
the English language, retains the aesthetic 
effect of Dastanbu and conveys to the readers 
much of its “exotic quahty and flavour " Dr. 
Faruqi has paid a fitting tribute іп his 1ntro- 
duction to the valuable help he received 1n this 
work from Virginia Dunbar 


The original Delhi Diary Dastanbu in 
Persian was published in 1858 by Ghalib him- 
self Its second edition appeared seven years 
later and the third in 1871, posthumously. 
While being an important contemporary 
chronicle of events, the diary has its limitations 
on account of the special focus on his personal 
trials and tribulations which haunted Ghalib 
throughout the last years of his Ше And yet 
undaunted by the evil influence of “Saturn or 
Mars, who are responsible for our losses,” 
Ghahb begins this book “In the name of the 
Lord, who 1s the Creator of the Moon and the 
Sun, the Day and the Night.” 


In his scholarly Introduction to Dasíanbu, 
Prof. Faruqi takes his readers to Delhi of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the 
largest and the most renowned city of all the 
East, where Ghahb's ancestors migrated from 
Samarqand “like torrents gomg down the 
heights." Ghalib with his “inherited traits 
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and traditions of Turko-Persian civilization," 
was born in 1798 at Agra, but lived and died 
at Delhi, "of the Lal Опа, the Chandni Chowk, 
the daily gatherings of Jami Masjid, the weekly 
walks on the Jamna Bridge and the Annual 
Fairs of the Flowermen.’’ The political deca- 
dence of the great Mughal empire had already 
set 1n by then and the Queen of the cities had 
become a prey to foreign invasions The Ше 
and culture of Delhi of this period has been 
dealt with at some length in a paper entitled 
“Тһе Delhi Urdu Akhbar and its importance,” 
contributed by the present reviewer to Zslamac 
Culture, ın 1051 To this immortal] city Ghalib 
brought with him "the rich conglomeration of 
his social heritage, the vibrating strands of the 
culture of Iran and Central Ава with the 
exquisite beauty of the Persian language' 
Very soon he was accepted in the aristoliterary 
luminaries of Delhi and became the favounte 
poet of the Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar 
himself Ghahb took part ın mushairas and 
was in constant demand at the royal court 
He was the recipient of titles and khilats from 
the Emperor and also a pension from the 
British Government 


Then came the greatest calamity of those 
days, the fall of Delhi, after one of the bravest 
battles in her history in 1857, the carnage and 
mass butchery by “the army of Khaki (British) 
who plundered lfe and property, honour, 
home,” the shooting down of the princes, of 
Jus kith and kin “Do these heart-breaking 
events not merit our tears?" “None can ridi- 
cule our sorrowing " These left a lasting 
impression on his mind 


The diary 1s a chronological record of these 
fateful days when he had to wade through an 
ocean of blood, “without money, without 
clothing, without pension, and without a record 
of his poems " Delhi, he laments in his letters, 
15 no more. “Yes, there was once а city by 
this name ın the dominions of India", and 
again “from Jam‘: Masjid to Rajghat gate is a 
barren wilderness" Delhi was his home, his 
world of romance, and of poetry, his very 
heaven on earth Destitute and despairing, 
he writes, “We have perforce broken our cups 
and goblets, what if rose water rains from the 
skies.” A true-bred nobleman of the old world, 
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which had completely broken down under the 
impact of new forces, he found it impossible to 
adjust himself to changed surroundings under 
the British and remained “inwardly estranged, 
but outwardly friendly," to the end of his hfe. 


Dastanbu 1s a subjective narrative of events 
that occurred around the chronicler and may 
not be an accurate record of the revolt. The 
poet, due to compulsions of the situation and 
his own personal difficulties and expediency 
of the time had to warp up contradictions and 
paradoxes “іп veils of fancy in order to exalt 
and refire them and thereby to obscure the 
cruel reality." Nonetheless, Dastanbu 1s a very 
important “historical document reflecting all 
the humanity and objectivity of Ghalib” and 
contains beautiful specimens of impassioned 
and poetic prose 


The author richly deserves praise for this 
excellent book In conclusion, we would invite 
the attention of the author to a few minor 
points so that he may bear them in mind for 
the next edition of this valuable treatise One 
such relates to the “‘versified sikka,” presented 
to the Emperor іп 1857 (рр 10-11) This is 
based on the Roznamcha of Abdul Latif. Dr. 
Mehdi Hasan mentions that Ghalib had com- 
posed two such legends for the Emperor's gold 
coins and cites them “Sirajuddin Bahadur 
Shah Ghazi struck coms as a sign of victory,” 
and "the coins of Bahadur Shah are by the 
Grace of God an ornament to the World'"— 
these were used later on as evidence against 
the Emperor and Ghalib 


We are not able to understand why in the 
absence of a pre-arranged plan by the Emperor, 
the author has used the words "planned revolt” 
(p r3) for the sudden outbreak of 1857. 


The note in the glossary (p. 81) regarding 
Sharafuddaulah being appointed prime minister 
of the Indian Government at Lucknow їп 1857, 
15 evidently a mistake for the prime minister 
of Oudh. 


The book is well printed and its get-up is 
excellent. The Asia Pubhshing House has as 
usual maintained its high standard. The price 
of the book 1s rather high. 


K. SAJUNLAL 
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Indo-Iramca, Calcutta, Vol. XXIII, No 3, 1970. 
The Persian Language іп its International Aspects 
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THE ARABIC RENAISSANCE OR AL-NAHDA AND 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NOVEL 


Sami À. Hanna* 


I 


HE, decadent state of Arabic literature, which lasted for over five hundred 
T years, was caused by unfavourable social and political conditions, espe- 
cially after the Ottoman conquest of the Arab countries in the early 
sixteenth century. Тһе real source of the malady, however, lay deeper in the 
spiritual paralysis which had long been creeping over Islam and which mani- 
fested itself in the complete victory of the Asha‘rites or Scholastic Theologians 
about 1200 A D , after which “philosophy and rationalism were as good as 
dead."! Before this period of time there had appeared a few literary attempts 
of narration, although it was really forms of poetry which were considered 
most important. For example, we have Ibn al-Nadim's Frist (987 A.D.), 
in which he recorded heroic stories of ancient Persian paladins, biographical 
romances, and tales of chivalry which recall struggles between the Byzantines 
and the Crusaders? These love and adventure stories, which formed the 
favourite themes of the popular storytellers, were, however, not appreciated in 
the lettered circles “imbued with the intangibility of classical Arabic." This 
was one of the main reasons why there was no development of the novel in 
the Arabic language 1n the Middle Ages.? 


It was not until the nineteenth century ushered in an era of stress and 
strain both from within and from without that development of the novel became 
possible Napoleon's invasion of Egypt in 1798 “tore aside the veil of apathy,” 
which had cut the Middle East off from the new life of Europe, and gave a 
death-blow to Muslim medievalism. Slowly at first, but with increasing 
momentum, the literature and ideas of the Western world gained a lodgement 
and stimulated the production of modern Arabic literature.* . 


Internally, the new literature received an impetus from the interaction 
of two movements, both emerging simultaneously in Egypt and in Syria and 
then in Lebanon, Palestine, and present day Syria. Тһе first movement 
produced a remarkable series of hterary works directly inspired by classical 
models The ambition of their authors was to rescue the Arabic language 
from its degeneration of the preceding centuries and to restore the heritage of . 
classical literary art.? 


(1) RA. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, London, 1966, pp 459-60 
(2) Gaston Wiet, Introduction a la Litterature Arabe, Paris, 1966, p. 265. 
(3) Ibid, p 102. 
(4) Sir Hamilton Gibb, Arabic Literature, An Introduction, Oxford, 1963, p 159. 
Q) Ibid. 
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Their efforts were powerfully seconded by a group of poets in Egypt and 
Iraq who adopted a new range of patriotic and contemporary themes with 
the old measures and modes of expression in Arabic poetry, and by a number 
of publicists who had been educated in the religious schools of Syria. These 
so-called publicists are of particular interest as far as development of the 
novel is concerned Тһе French Catholic Jesuit and Lazarite missionaries 
had opened the eyes of these young Arabs to horizons of which they had been 
completely unaware, and had given them good foundations in Greek and 
Latin literature Consequently, it was they, Christian Arabs of Syria, who 
. became the first champions of the regeneration of the Arabic language. But 
persecution by their Ottoman rulers, fanatical converts to Islam, and conflicts 
with the Catholic and Muslim authorities? led the most promising of them to 
emigrate in two large groups in the 1880's and 1890's. 


One group crossed the ocean and settled 1n the two Americas, mainly 
Brazil and the United States, with New York as their literary centre. The 
other group, made up of numerous journalists, founders of papers, talented 
poets and writers, established itself 1n Egypt, where there was more freedom 
of speech and inquiry. From this point on, Syria slowly faded into the back- 
ground of the literary revival, while her active expatriots became conspicuous 
in the movement in Egypt There they transplanted their newly-created 
periodical press and modern journalistic medium which remained largely 
under their direction until it was followed by a vigorous Egyptian production. 
In Egypt, the newly-born Arab press made a significant contribution to the 
revival of culture thereby helping to formulate the modern Arabic language. 
It also served as a school for the writers who usually began with essays 1n the 
forms of press articles and whose language was understandably clumsy in the 
beginning.* It was probably this combination of the Syrians, who had studied 
European civilization and literature, with the Egyptians, who had been busy 
reviving the education of the people and carrying out social reforms, which 
enabled Egypt to play a leading role of the literary revival 


At the same time, Arab students who had been sent to Europe were 
returning “ with a profound culture, preoccupations of methods and criticism, 
and a desire for literary and intellectual renewal," besides a certain fluency 
in French. They cooperated with the majority of the representatives of the 
Nahda in the adaptation and translation of Western works These works, 
taken from nearly all literary and intellectual domains with a preference for 
novels, short stories, and narratives of modern and romanticist French writers 
(Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, Balzac, the two Dumas, Bourget, Daudet, Goppee, Maupassant, as 
well as Renan апа С. Hanotoux)’ brought into Arabic a mass of texts of 


(6) Wiet, op. cit., p. 272. 

(7) Jean Abd-el-Jalil, Histoire de la Litterature Arabe, Paris, 1943, рр. 219-20. 

(8) Jalil, op. cit , p. 226. 

(9) Ibid., pp. 227-8. First among the educated Egyptian pioneers was Rifá'a al-Tahtawi, who 
accompanied one of the early educational missions to Fiance as a religious councillor. 
When he returned to Egypt in 1829, he wrote a book entitled TakhEs al-Ibriz fi Takhlis 
Вані, in which he wrote his impression of Paris and the life of the French people. А 
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unequal value and placed before Eastern readers a tumultuous world of 
thoughts and ideas which they were not at all prepared to judge or use.!? 

The rapid appearance of these works gave rise to new literary struggles, 
some of which were reminiscent of the clash between humanism and scholas- 
ticism in the universities of fifteenth- century Europe !! Jean Abd-el- Jalil, 
Arab literary critic who writes in French, explains the struggle as follows: 

“П ne s'agit pas au fond d'une vraie querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, mais plutot d'une lutte entre deux cultures: l'une scienti- 
fique, emancipee et laicisante; l'autre en possession de richesses 
intellectuelles et spirituelles qu'elle voudrait bien pouvoir epurer, 
renouveler et epanouir mais non pas renter; a ses yeux elles ont plus 
de prix que toutes les acquisitions modernes. Celles-ci, envahissantes, 
tyranniques, semblent d'autant plus menacantes. Aussi la culture 
musulmane est-elle souvent sur la defensive; elle apparait ombrageuse 
et " reactionnaire ;" elle veut defendre l'Islam et l'arabisme. Elle fait 
leur apologie et la pousse parfois a l'extreme jusqu'a la fausser, au 
point de pretendre trouver les decouvertes et les inventions modernes 
dans le Coran ou dans les lois des Arabes. ’’!? 

The translations not only introduced Western ideas but also served as 
exercises in expanding the range of Arabic hterary expression and as models, 
since many of the translators tried their hands at original compositions of 
the same kinds.? Тһе author did not necessarily feel that it was important 
to know well the language from which he was translating. Nor was it 
always necessary to give credit to the original story, as far as title or author, 
or language was concerned The translator felt free to omit from the story, 
or add to it in order to make it more appealing and acceptable to his 
audience. This sometimes resulted in, for example, full-length novels ending 
up in short story form. 

Despite the fact that these translations were weak and ill-adapted to 
Eastern social and cultural conditions and literary taste, their reception 
showed that there was a public which appreciated them. Little did it 
matter that the Middle Eastern social framework left much incomprehensible 
in the European type of family life and amorous relationships” With what 
skill, on the other hand, a translator could adapt a European novel to an 
Egyptian public may be seen in ‘Uthman Jalal’s version of Paul et Virgine: 

The translation, though slightly abridged and shorn of its more 
exotic features, remains on the whole faithful to the word and spirit 
of the original Тһе use of simple but elegant rhymed prose through- 
out and the replacement of the numerous philosophical reflections by 
short poetic pieces give it a natural Arabic flavour which is sadly lack- 
ing in most of the contemporary and later translations.!5 


(10) Ibid., p. 227 
(11) Taha Hussein, The Stream of Days, London, 1948, р. x. 
(12) Jald, op. cit, p 220. 
(13) Gibb, op. cit , p. 160. 
(12) Sir Hamilton Gibb, “Тһе Egyptian Novel," Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Vol. VII, 1933, p. 2. 
. аз Ibid, 
° 
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We can, in fact, speak of a development of the novel in Arabic only by 
stretching the term “novel to include a rather wide range of works with a 
fictional framework, many of which are not, strictly speaking, novels at all. 
The first Egyptian romance with literary pretensions shows clearly the 
characteristic tendency of Arabic writers to remain faithful to the traditional 
forms and graft new elements upon them. The work was an early production 
of the famous Egyptian poet Ahmad Shawqi (1868-1932), entitled The 
Мая of India. ‘The traditional background of this work, however, is 
neither the classical belles-lettres nor the romance of the Arabian Nights or 
5%а (legendary history ) types, but rather the fantastic popular stories known 
as Шо supplemented and expanded along the lines of the historical 
novel." 


While Shawqi's romance has remained a solitary tour de force, a much 
more successful attempt was made a few years later to adapt to the new 
requirements the literary genre known as magdma, familiar to students of 
medieval Arabic literature as the nearest approach ( at least in the domain 
of belles-lettres ) to the novel !š The maqáma in its traditional form continued 
to be cultivated right down to the end of the nineteenth century, notably by 
Nasif al-Yàzii and Abdallah Pasha Fikri (the latter's most famous maqama 
was a short story, which already illustrates the widening scope of this Arabic 
genre), but with these and other writers of the same school it still moved 
within the old circle of established themes, and had but little connection 
with the life and problems of the age !° 


The earliest and best work of this group, and the one which approaches 
the novel most closely in conception and treatment in a narrow sense is the 
well-known and still popular Hadith ‘Isa Ibn Hisham (Observations of ‘Isa 
Ibn Hisham, 1906) by Muhammed b. Ibrahim al-Muwaylihi (1858-1930). 
In this work, as in all others of its kind, the supernatural is invoked, as the 
thread of the narrative hangs upon the experiences of a pasha who rises 
from the grave and finds himself, to his confusion, in an unfamiliar and 
Europeanized Cairo. By means of thus device, the author highlights different 
aspects of the social life of his time, depicting it in lively dialogue, compar- 
ing it with the past and criticizing its falsity and imitation of the worst 
European standards. In the end, Hisham, the young man of contemporary 
Cairo, who has led the pasha through all the social groups of his city, and 
the pasha, decide to go to Europe, where they can study Western civilization 
at its source." However, “ It lacks the essential characteristics of the novel- 
development and plot, but succeeds to a remarkable degree in the delineation 


(16) Ibid., p. 1. 

(17) Ibid., pp. 3-4 

(18) The magama was опе of a series of short adventure stories. Each one formed an mde- 
pendent whole, so that the complete series, or maqamat, could be-regarded by some as-a — 
novel consisting of detached episodes in the hero's life, “a medley of prose and verse 1n 
which the story 1s nothing, the style everything " Nicholson, op. cit , p 329 

(19) Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

(20) Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, Leiden, 1942, pp. 194-5 Isa Ibn 
Hisham was the hero of one of the early Magamat by Вай al-Zaman al-Hamadhami. 
Al-Hamadhàni is credited with mventing a new remarkable form of composition in 1007 
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of character "?' Related in the first person, in “unbearably ornate prose," 
according to Gabrieli? this work of ‘риге imagination”? is the first 
important Arabic literary work of the twentieth century.” 


The function of social criticism which the author applied here to the 
maqama, now a more or less modified, simplified form, was a totally new idea. 
It was followed by several other works in which ghosts were used to criticize 
and comment on social customs.? Consequently, this constitutes one of the 
characteristic types of Egyptian literary production in the decade prior to 
191426 and while the тадйта form will be replaced by the novel in the 
succeeding period, this practice of social criticism in literary works will 
continue. Sir Hamilton Gibb expresses well the reasons why the тадйта 
could not hold its own in the literary Маййа: 


“In all these works we find a cumulative effort to evolve a new 
type of literary production which would satisfy the requirements of 
a new reading pubhc, while retaining ties with the old genres, which 
should bear some relation to the public's problems and outlook, be 
readily intelligible, and above all rouse its interest and appeal to its 
imagination But they did not, in fact, meet the problem successfully. 
Their appeal was too literary and appreciated only by a small class 
of educated readers; instead of opening new horizons and serving as 
an antidote to the cares of life, they concentrated precisely on those 
cares, and worst of all, they were frankly too didactic... Тһе con- 
temptuous attitude of the medieval Arab scholars to the popular 
romances and tales seemed still to govern the outlook of literary 
circles in Egypt, and did more than anything else to delay the 
development of the novel as an Arabic literary агї ”?? 


Indeed, the тадйта was the only classical form which had been developed 
into narration that found some grace in the eyes of literary Arabic authori- 
ties. Some writers, however, were finding it too cumbersome for, the new 
goals of literature. Тһе fact that the reading public was clamouring for 
translations from French and English stimulated imitation by Arab poets. 

The Syrians in Egypt were the main experimenters, of the Western forms. 


AD His famous naqamat may be called a romance or literary Bohemianism Ја the 
magamat we find some approach to the dramatic style, which has never been cultivated 
by the Semites The magamat of Hamadhàni became the model for this kind of writing 
Each maqama forms an independent whole, so the complete series may be regarded as a 
novel consisting of detached episodes 1n the hero's life, a medley of prose and verse in 
which the story 1s nothing, the style everything’ See RA Nicholson, A Literary 
History of the Arabs, Cambridge, 1966, pp 328-9 


(21) Gibb, “The Egyptian Novel,” op cit 

(22) Francesco Gabrieli, Storia della Litteratura Arabia, Milan, 1962, р 342 
(23) Wiet, op. cit, p 282 

(24) Jalil, op. cit, p 244 

(25) Brockelmann, op cit., р 195 

@6) Gibb, op cit, p.4 “The Egyptian Novel.” 

(27) Ibid , pp. 7-8. 
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“ They devoured with ecstatic admiration the novels of Alexandre Dumas as 
well as those of Sir Walter Scott,” whose preoccupations with historical 
subjects offered a way ot avoiding the danger in the pre-World War I period 
of dealing with social and economic problems.?? 


While the historical novel was to reach its culminating point in Egypt, it 
was actually introduced into Arabic in Syria by Jamil Nakhla Ibn Mudawwar 
(1862-1907), who borrowed from Barhelemy's Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis 
the epistolary form of the novel, and from European scholarly novels the 
duty to prove each of his statements with a historical source. He proved 
very successful in portraying the history of the Abbasids and in creating 
lively descriptions ?? 


The man who is considered to have really fathered the historical novel, 
however, was the indefatigable Lebanese journalist, Jirji Zaydan ( 1861- 
1914). Born in Beirut, he went to study in Egypt, where he spent the 
rest of his Ше. One of his first works there was a History of Modern Egypt, 
which was strongly influenced by the work of Marcel. "This as well as the 
history books that followed were important in that they introduced to the 
Arab lands the European methods of writing history. 


His historical novels had even greater influence Beginning in 1891, he 
provided almost one novel every year to his readers, completing 22 before 
his death The technique of these novels, which had nothing of the maqáma 
nor the popular romances of chivalry and courtly love, cannot, however, be 
judged according to European standards 32 The psychology is mediocre.?? 
To him, the development of characters was not nearly as important as that 
of the events of a story.* His heroes аге more types than individuals, 
usually either black or white, but nevertheless endowed with motives for 
their actions. “Не had the rather original idea of a ‘chain’ of historical 
events, which he, although a Christian, often related to the principal 
vicissitudes of Islamic history."?* His novels, somewhat romanticized, were 
"very lively narrations, of a very pleasant reading, and they enjoyed great 
success "3$ 


(28) Wiet, op. cit, p 285. 
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Jirji Zaydan had a single emulator in Farah Antün (1861-1922) 27 
Another of those Syrians who went to Egypt in the 1890's, he founded a 
paper in Cairo in which he published his free-thinking ideas, completely 
loyal to Western thought as witnessed in the influence found in them of 
Rousseau, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Renan (whose Изге de Jesus Antün had 
translated), Chateaubriand, Jules Simon, еіс. Strongly influenced by 
Western culture, he wanted to bring it to the Arab people, as he felt that 
Europeanization was the solution to the social problems in the Middle East 
His historical novel, ‘Urushalim al- Jadīdah (New Jerusalem, 1904) ıs a 
curious one based on the seventh-century conquest of the Holy City by the 
Arabs and on a romance between a Jewish girl and a hermit 2? His style is 
patterned on the French, but he constantly digresses from the narrative by 
giving his descriptions and views on religious and social questions *° 


Aside from Antün, Jirji Zaydàn's attempts were hardly followed until 
several years later, when they were eclipsed by works of great talent, such as 
Muhammad Farid Abü-Hadid's Tbnat al-Mamlük (The Mamluk's Daughter, 
1926). Sir Hamilton Gibb finds a great deal of hterary interest in this 
historical novel, which he calls the first Egyptian work of its kind: 


“In contrast to previous historical works, the heroic element gives 
way here to a more subdued realism The story is not wrapped 
around historical events, but placed in a historical setting The 
course of historical events is fitted naturally into the background and 
not forced upon the reader's attention. Although the book does not 
succeed altogether in avoiding the stiffness of the older historical 
novels, there 1s more life and movement in the characters, and 1t holds 
the reader's attention right down to its logical conclusion."^! 


The fact that the historical novel was extremely popular in this period 
before the wars was demonstrated when Jirji Zaydan once resolved to write 
a novel of manners to “test the taste of the reading public," but returned 
immediately to his former genre after having discovered that '' the readers 
had a greater penchant for the historical novel "*? Nevertheless, the vogue 
of the historical novel declined in the East with Јігјі Zaydan passing from 
the scene 43 


Thus, the novel did manage to make its appearance in Arabic before 
the turn of the century Regardless of the fact that it was very limited in 
type, nothing could have been more suitable to the needs of the public than 
the historical novel which did its share in the propagation of the nahda by 
reminding the people of the glory of their past civilization and by leading 
the newly-born Arab nationalism by hand until it grew old enough to develop 
unaided and win the freedom of its people. 
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In this period we have seen how a number of able Syrians simply 
happened to be ready to accept the challenge flung to them by the French; 
in the next period we shall witness another equally able, equally numerous 
generation of Egyptians ready to illuminate Egypt with the spark ignited by 
the arrival of the Syrians In this period, we have seen the Arab writers 
lean heavily upon the learning of the West; in the next, we shall find them 
paradoxically resisting with one arm European military advances, while 
with the other grasping yet further European ideas and techniques.44 We 
shall see a similar paradox in the further development of the novel: while 
falling deeper under the influence of the French writers on the one hand, the 
Egyptian writers will be seen struggling to create a novel Egyptian in nature 
on the other. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARABIC NOVEL IN EGYPT 


Egypt was, in the eyes of ‘Abd-al-Jalil, *' predestined to seek for both 
herself and for the other Arab countries, from between the tendencies 
enrooted in the past and the aspirations of modern progress, a 'fluent and 
fertile equilibrium.”** In spite of the short time they spent in Egypt after 
Napoleon's famous expedition of 1789, the French left their definite footprints 
on various aspects of Egyptian hfe: modern organization in the fields of 
politics, administration, social relations, and scientific and cultural models 
of progress. 


When Muhammad 'Ali, the founder of the Egyptian royal family in 
modern Egypt, took over power and became the supreme ruler of Egypt, a 
new chapter in Egypts relations with the West opened The era of 
Muhammad 'Ali is known in the history of Egypt as the era of building a 
modern Egypt from its very foundations. It was during his reign (1805- 
1849) that contacts with the West were maintained on a very large scale. 


Moreoyer, Muhammad “Ali began to send Egyptian students to Europe. 
The presence of foreign experts and technicians in every department of 
state necessitated the extensive use of interpreters and translators, which 
resulted іп a new and vigorous translation movement. But the most 
significant intellectual achievement was marked by the rise of a small group 
of educated Egyptians who felt that Al-Azhar education alone no longer 
agreed with the conditions of their time. They also felt strongly that the 
Egyptians should benefit from the sciences and achievements of the West, 
and became convinced of the superiority of Western culture. First among 
those Egyptian educated pioneers was Rifa'a al-Tahtawi, who accompanied 
the early educational missions to France as a religious counsellor. He wrote 


(44) Philip K. Hitt, History of the Arabs, New York, 1967, p. 753. 
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his impressions in his famous work ТаЁййз al-Ibriz ft Talkhis Báriz.* This 
book is considered the first attempt 1n modern Arabic literature in Egypt to 
depict a visit outside the Egyptian society. 


Тһе successors of Muhammad “Ali were in fact concerned with either 
more military power (for example, his son, Ibrahim Pasha) or with more 
manifestation of hatred of the Europeans, and even Egyptians as during the 
reign of Abbasi ( 1848-1858), who closed many schools, including the school 
of languages which was inaugurated by the Saint-Simonians, called off 
educational missions in Europe and confined translation to the Turkish 
language Then came Sa‘id Pasha (1858-1860), whose European missionary 
schools spread throughout the country; the Suez Canal was dug, and the 
Egyptian national debt became a political reality 


Next came Isma‘il (1860-1879), whose reign climaxed Egypt's adoption 
of Western material culture 4% 


From the beginning of the British occupation in 1882 until the revolution 
of 1919, a fierce conflict between two streams of thinking took place: the 
first represented those who insisted on making the old Arabic literature the 
only source and the best spring-board toward any hterary renaissance ; the 
second represented those who gave consideration to the present before consi- 
dering any return to the past They found in the superior European culture 
a model for local progress and reform. They believed that European culture 
should serve as the starting point for any attempt towards betterment. 


The first group gathered around Muhammad ‘Abduh, who declared that 
he would concentrate his efforts on the reformation of Islam and the improve- 
ment of the Arabic language itself However, his efforts did not create 
anything new or modern from the old classical Arabic hterature, although 
he no doubt contributed to the revival of classical hterature, especially 
poetry. 

Now with the new arts, especially theatre and novels, in the hands of 
the Syrian immigrants who controlled the Egyptian newspapers and maga- 
zines, they continued to promote Egyptian literature with unfading zeal. 
But, in their rush to promote European literature, they seem to have ignored 
their own cultural realities and the social conditions 1n which they lived. 
Some of them, like Shibl Shummayyil and Farah Antun, translated and 
wrote new material in Arabic on topics such as Darwin's theory of evolution, 
socialism, and communism No matter how progressive and modern they 
attempted to be, their ideas were no doubt alien in the Egyptian society. 
Moreover, some of their writings were taken by the Egyptians as an attack 
on Islam as a religion Nevertheless, ıt was the Syrian immigrants who 
introduced the novel into modern Arabic literature in Egypt In doing so, 
they followed tworoads one was presenting the novel as a source of European 





(47) Like eaily Arab authors, the title of al-Tahtawi's book 1s hard to translate 1nto English 
However, 1t conveys hus best impressions of his visit to Paris ІліегаПу, the title means 
“Тһе Extraction of Gold from Summarizing Paris " 
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` thought and using it as a teaching device. The leader of this road was the 
well-known Arab writer Jirji Zaydan, who used the novel as a means of 
teaching Islamic history The second was the direct imitation of the European 
novel, whether through exact translation, writing of new novels, or selecting 
those European novels which agreed with the taste of the uneducated masses 
By following this road, their production took a commercial character, and 
was used for commercial purposes. 


As we approach the latter part of the nineteenth century and the early 
twentieth century, we find Egypt in a new phase of awakening The political 
struggle for independence was the dominant activity. Two major forces in 
the country’s ideals emerged The first represented the masses, including 
students, small government employees, workers and peasants All of them 
gathered around the new political hero Mustafa Kamil, with his strong 
Islamic sentiments. He and his followers declared war against blind imita- 
tion of the West. The second force represented the landlords, notables 
and high society Egyptians as well as Egyptianized individuals Rejecting 
the idea of Islamic unity, they focused their attention on interior reform 
Their attitude demolished any remaining barrier between their local and 
European cultures. They openly rejected and criticized old Arabic literature, 
and called for adopting Western culture asa substitute Egypt's circumstances 
at that time helped their cause, and the early beams of ideals seem to have 
arisen in the horizon of Egyptian life It was inevitable, then, that a much 
more severe struggle should take place between these two forces. The conflict 
was very well reflected on the intellectual level However, due to the fact 
that the first force, the conservative, represented the majority, Arabic litera- 
turecontinued to be confined to the traditional classical framework, while 
attempting to exploit that framework to express modern ideas and trends 
It is not strange, therefore, that during that period classical Arabic literature 
in Egypt flourished, especially after being used as a propaganda tool by 
the struggling political parties. 


As for the novel, it remained confined within the same framework designed 
earlier by the Syrian immigrants, i.e, imitation of the European novels, 
which seemed to agree with the taste of the masses. However, during that 
period, a number of new phenomena began to appear. One was the compe- 
titive spirit which enabled the Egyptians to compete with the Syrians 
in the commercial production of novels Some of them tried to make use uf 
early Arabic stories, especially а/- Мадатай,% in expressing their views in the 
sphere of social reform 


A number of Arabs who wrote popular novels and short stories for the 
main purpose of entertaining the masses appeared on the Egyptian scene 
While the educated were dismayed, these writers played their part in the 
important contribution that the twenties offered to the Arabic novel: the 
creation of a vast number of avid readers, and hence a more favourable 
climate for further writing 





(49) “Al-Magamah 1s a short adventure story ш rhymed prose, where 1n the style and language 
are more important than the content. In some ways, it could be conceived as the earliest 
beginning of the Arabic novel. M 
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Among the most prohfic and popular of these writers, who made no other 
real contribution to the Arabic novel either in style or in treatment, was 
Niqüla al-Haddad, who had, in 1906, written one of his earliest novels, modelled 
on the French novel Yvonne Monard °° Although a Syrian himself, the tone 
of his writing 15 markedly Egyptian “Editor of an Arabic journal, he posses- 
sed the feuilleton writer's gift of keeping the reader's interest by rapid action 
and frequent dramatic climaxes.’’*! 


However, when Gibb enumerates the weaknesses of al-Haddad, he in 
fact calls our attention to the difficulties which were experienced by all Arab 
writers of the time, and which had to be overcome if they were to fully 
develop their own Arabic novel The first weakness was concerned with the 
plots which “were loosely constructed "?? Most of the early Arab writers have 
found it difficult to maintain one unified plot throughout their entire works. 
Indeed, some of them managed this technique, but seldom well enough to 
create a long novel 

The second weakness was the “characterization” It does not take long 
to study Arabic literature before one realizes that in all its facets there is one 
element completely absent—the psychological. 

The third weakness was the inability “ to write dialogues.” 


“In the creation of a modern novelistic technique, the central difficulty 
is that of presenting a realistic representation of contemporary social 
life, m vocabulary, forms of expression, and especially 1n dialogue... 
The question at issue is whether the dialogue is to run the risk of 
appearing artificial and stilted by being expressed in the literary idiom, 
or whether it is to aim at realism at the expense of the aesthetic dis- 
location involved in using one idiom for narrative and descriptions, 
and another for dialogue In all the early novels, not only in the 
translated novels, but also in those of the Syrian writers, the first 
alternative was used, giving them the formality and affectedness found 
in early Western novels ''5? 


Another of those authors who enjoyed great popularity with the masses 
was al-Manfalüti (1876-1924), whom Jalil ranks as the most outstanding 
stylist of the Nahda ?* An Egyptian of provincial background, and with no 
knowledge of a foreign language, he nevertheless had a penchant for foreign 
hterature and, especially, for French novels. Не won wide popularity 
among the public by his “very free adaptations" of works of several French 
authors such as Chateaubriand, Alexandre Dumas fils, Francois Coppee 
( Pour la Couronne), Alphonse Karr (Sous les Tilleuls), and Bernardin de 
St.-Pierre (Paul еі Vargunte) 5 His adaptations of Sous les Tilleuls and 
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especially of Paul et Virgime enjoyed a success greater than that of the novels 
his compatriots were writing directly in Arabic.” 


He also wrote many popular short stories, the most famous being those 
under the titles of al-Nazarat ( View) and al-‘Abarat (Tears) Some of them 
were original, others а conglomeration of European works In al-‘ Abarat, for 
example, he alternates his own original narrative with that of one American 
and several French short stories* Не was, above all, concerned with the 
unhappy woman, “‘victim of manly unrestraint Furthermore, he attempted 
to warn his compatriots against Western civilization and its terrible conse- 
quences against which Islam, in his opinion, was the only solution. 


While Brockelmann complains of his ‘‘weinerlich,”’ tragic tones, $? Gabrieli 
reminds us that “though he appears to us today as a polite, tearful romantic 
with his rather simple-minded sentimental stories, his fine sensitivity, great 
virtuosity, and true stylistic talent still remain superior"! (though he did not 
say to what they were superior). 


Young contemporaries of al-Manfalüti, the Taymir brothers, are believed 
by Gabrieli to be the true founders of the “Egyptian” narrative % While the 
impact of French influence registered just as deeply upon Muhammad Taymür 
(1892-1921) asit had upon al-Manfaliti, the difference is that Manfaluti’s 
development began with “adaptation” from the French, while Taymür's on 
the whole began with “imitation” of the French, thus placing him one step 
farther along in the evolution ofthe Egyptian narrative. Another advantage 
which he enjoyed over al-Manfalüti was that he was able to go to France 
himself, where he studied law and literature at Paris and Lyon 


At the beginning of World War I, he returned to Cairo, where "inspired 
by Guy de Maupassant, he created the Egyptian shortstory in a form which 
was perfect from the beginning."9? He borrowed a few motifs from Maupas- 
sant: one of his sketches he put more or less into Egyptian clothing under 
the title "Lord, for Whom Have You Created this Paradise?" Contrary to 
the writers mentioned earlier in this article, Muhammad Taymir does not 
wish simply to entertain the reader for the moment, but rather also to educate 
him about the backwardness of his country He was a firm advocate of the 
use of colloquial Arabic with the purpose in mind of stamping the literature 
with its Egyptian personality, a wish which coincides exactly with the 
nationalist feelings of the day and the cry "Egypt for the Egyptians." 


As Muhammad Taymiir’s promising work came to an end with his death 
at the age of 29, his younger brother, Mahmüd ( 1894-1950), carried ıt on, 
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having proclaimed himself a disciple of his brother Thus he followed, as 
had his brother, the examples of Maupassant, Chekhof, Turgenev, and the 
analytical realism of Bourget $6 Не also specialized in the short story; 
he wrote a very great number of short stories and tended toward the realistic 
painting of things and people under the influence of the French naturalist 
school. During his development, he disengaged himself from his European 
models and attempted to limit himself to the observation and description of 
the lives of his compatriots in their Egyptian milieu. This he did “ avec 
une cruelle vision de la verite, faisant ausst montrer de qualites de sociologue. ''%% 


"Pourtant certains personnages cachent mal leur comportement 
europeen sous des costumes egyptiens, et c'est precisement a cause de 
ce fait que nous evoquons souvent des ecrivains occidentaux Quelques 
truculences, d'une apre durete, font penser a des pages de Zola, par 
example, 1a nouvelle “Че cocher" qu'on а recemment fait connaitre © 


As Mahmüd's art of narration is schooled in French novels, his 
language, consequently, is not free from European phrases. These 
characteristics, however, do not comprise 115 real nature, which is an 
Arabic narrative based on the everyday language of the educated 
people without allowing too much influence to the colloquial except 
to characterize the people of the lower classes While this was greatly 
criticised, it is one of the factors which renders his narrations the 
colour of life.7? 


“Еп fait, son oeuvre est encore plus achevee et plus artistique que 
celle de son frere...1] y applique un sens psychologique aigu et des 
dons d'ecrivain simple, naturel, et charmant...Il est devenue comme 
conteur de nouvelles, le classique favori."?! 


Thus Mahmüd Taymür has remained the master of the short story and 
he has influenced all Egyptian novelists.2 In 1934 he published a short 
novel, translated as Les amours de Sami, in which he was not as adept as with 
his short stories ?? 


By the end of World War I, Egyptian writers had risen to almost com- 
pletely replace the Christian Syrian journalist-writers at the head of the 
literary reform movement in Egypt * And while writers like al-Manfalüti 
were still "charming" the masses and eclipsing more serious and profound 
writers, the latter had nevertheless been writing and developing their 
techniques and were now becoming recognized Haykal was one of the 
writers of this group 
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In 1914, Muhammad-Husayn Haykal published the “first novel worthy 
of the name,” Zaynab, and thus became the first Arab author of a modern 
novel. And so 1t was that the first real Egyptian novel came into existence 
anonymously and was little noticed Haykal (1888-1956), then a young and 
ambitious lawyer, published the book under the pseudonym of Misvi Fallah, 
“an Egyptian Peasant," unwilling to recognize its parentage lest it should 
stand іп the way of his career 


“Zaynab broke away decisively in language, style, subject, and 
treatment from anything that had gone before in Arabic literature. 
It bore no relation to the historical novels of Zaydan, nor to the 
philosophical novels of Farah Antun, but set out to portray the social 
Ше of the Delta in a series of episodes centred on the conflict of 
Zaynab, a peasant girl, between passion and duty...While the plot 18 
too thin to sustain the novel's four hundred pages, its construction is 
interesting from two aspects, the psychological and the descriptive." 


As the characters themselves were not sufficiently complex, it was 
necessary for the author to supply psychological comment himself “1п rather 
text-book fashion in the first person plural" His intervention is still more 
marked in the descriptive element 


* As a student іп Paris, overcome by a siege of homesickness, he 
deliberately set himself to recall every aspect of country life and of 
nature in Egypt This effort of affectionate recollection betrays itself 
1n nearly every page by lengthy descriptions of natural scenery... While 
the Westerner finds this distracting and oppressive, such passages of 
description convey much more to the Egyptian than they do to an 
outsider ”76 


The novel is dominated throughout by an insistence on the evils created 
by ‘‘outworn customs" ; but this social intrusion seldom obtrudes in the same 
manner as the psychological and descriptive aspects. This more natural 
effect 1s obtained by the same device used by Emile Zola of representing it 
through the eyes and reflections of an educated young man of liberal and 
reformist tendencies, strongly under the spell of social reformers," as Etienne 
in Zola's Germinal, for example. The organization of the family and seclusion 
of women form the main, but not the exclusive, theme of Haykal’s social 
criticism. Other aspects of Egyptian Ше which he criticizes are the faulty 
type of educatian "divorced from the realities of Ше,” the humiliation of 
mihtary service under the control of the foreigner, the country doctor type— 
this half humorously— and, more bitterly, the impostors who exploit the 
credulity of the peasantry as sheikhs 78 
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“No less remarkable is the style of the composition of the novel. 
While it is based on the ordinary modern literary style, influence of 
the colloquial idiom of the Delta 1s seen in the abruptness of the sen- 
tences and in many details of usage That of the French, on the 
other hand, is seen іп the long and complex sentences The tortured 
style corresponds to Haykal's own admission of the obstacles he expe- 
rienced in expressing his thought in Arabic, while living in Paris 


The imaginative element in Zaynab ıs more limited than (in) the average 

modern European novel: The author himself acknowledges the 
influence upon his work by the example of the modern French psycho- 
logical novel, and, 1n fact, it is very close to being an adaptation from 
French Nevertheless, 1t is impossible to deny to Zaynab the credit of 
being the first Egyptian novel, written by an Egyptian for Egyptian 
readers, and whose character, settings and plot are derived from con- 
temporary Egyptian life '”?° 


On its first appearance in 1914, the book attracted little notice, but as 
the result of a public demand, stimulated by an increased national self- 
consciousness, it was republished in 1929. It was then selected as “the only 
novel among the works of over two hundred writers which was found worthy 
of consideration? as the subject of the first motion-picture film produced in 
Egypt.” 

The revival of interest 1n Zaynab gave rise to the appearance of a series 
of articles by Haykal on the problems of the development of the novel in 
Egypt, in which he tried to answer how it was that modern Arabic had shown 
such a strange poverty in the domain of the novel and the story, when Egyp- 
tians had always possessed a natural talent for story-telling. After brushing 
aside several reasons already put forward —lack of imaginative staying power, 
the slackness of Egyptian writers, the difference between the literary and 
conversational idioms— he suggested the following as the basic reasons: 


“First, the widespread illiteracy in Egypt, which prevented any real 
appreciation on the one hand, and offered 1nadequate material recom- 
pense to the writer on the other. 


Second, the persistent public depreciation of leading writers and 
men in Egypt by their rivals and inferiors. 


Third, the preoccupation of the people of the period with political 
and economic questions, and the consequent tendency of writers to 
serve political rather than literary aims 


Fourth, the lack of support from the upper classes, perhaps because 
they were not encouraged by the women to give literary support, in 
which connection Haykal recalls the part played by women in seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century France, as well as the value of the 
encouragement and patronage of women in old Arabic literature.” 
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The last reason presented by Haykal is seconded by Brockelmann, who, in 
his own survey of the period, noted that “опе of the main pre-requisites for 
the creation of a novel was still missing in Egypt— the lack of social position 
of the woman, which would have made ıt possible for her to awaken in the 
people those passionate feelings which 11se above the purely sensual domain." 
Gibb, on the other hand, found other reasons why encouragement from the 
educated classes was deficient: 


“The tardiness of Egypt in the field of the novel may be traced to 
several causes: general educational and literary aesthetic factors 
hindered the rise of a new type of recreational literature The great 
variety and satisfaction to be enjoyed in the already existent classical 
Arabic literature may also have played а part At least part of the 
explanation liesin the fact that the rather narrow sections of the public, 
who had received a modern education, were able to find for themselves 
all that they wanted in French, and, to a lesser extent, English litera- 
ture The іпсепіуе was thus lacking in literary circles for the 
composition of similar works in Arabic "9? 


In a later article Haykal abandoned his earlier externally-based argu- 
ments to concentrate on the psychological root of the matter He asserted 
now that the real weakness of the novel in Egypt corresponded to the lack 
of the finer emotions in Egyptian social life, where the physical desires took 
the place of any higher sentiment in the human soul. And without the 
presence of the latter, no art could really blossom 


This thesis evoked considerable opposition, especially from the ranks 
of the well-educated: “Why all the commotion about novels? Arabic 
literature got on very well in the past without them " The craving for the 
novel was simply another instance of that insane imitation of the West, which 
had already wrought such havoc in the foundations of Eastern life. Other 
arguments were that the youth would be misled into despising other true 
foims of Arabic literature, that Arabic literature should not be judged by 
French or English hterature, that “it is our duty to look at the past when we 
think of the present and, while moving on from the ancient styles and 
methods, to give due attention to our legacy of literature, which is often 
deeper and more valuable than the empty broth in the face of modern 
literature ''84 


Regardless of these discussions, literature itself did not wait for their 
outcome, but was already taking its own independent way. The existence 
of the middle-class reader was creating a demand which had somehow to be 
satisfied.® 


(82) Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 184. 
(83) Ibid., p. 13 
(84) Ibid., p 14. 
(85) Ibid, рр 14-15. 
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“То invite his attention to the works of the long-passed Golden Age 
was to offer him a stone instead of the bread he wanted ; if the writer 
1n his own tongue would not supply him with it, he would continue to 
import ıt from abroad, however indigestible it may have been in the 
eyes of his doctors The article, the rsdla (essay), and even the 
average gasida (ode) were either too solid or deficient as a stimulus to 
the imagination ”'86 


Gibb believes that, іп essence, the problem had very little to do with the 
deliberate imitation of the West. Rather, it was a problem conditioned by 
the natural consequences of an increasingly wide extension of primary educa- 
tion. In Evrope, the solution for the same problem had been found to a 
great extent in the novel; and, as Arabic writers were unable to put forward 
any other satisfactory solution, there was no other alternative for them than 
to fall back, provisionally at least, upon the Western solution 8? Hence the 
novel and the story steadily drove their roots into the field of Egyptian letters, 
however ungracious the welcome For the novel to develop, one fully essential 
condition was adaptation to its environment, and it was here that the main 
difficulty lay 88 


The 1919 revolution was, in a sense, a victory for those who had been 
trying to diaw forth the 1ndependent Egyptian personality in all the spheres 
of intellectual and hterary productivity It also marks serious attempts to 
create a true Egyptian stage and a true Egyptian novel. But that was not 
an easy task due to many reasons First, they lacked the actual support in 
the political, social and literary spheres Those writers who tended to follow 
a revolutionary path found themselves isolated from the masses. They were 
still saturated with the old cultural traditions and unable to respond to any 
new direction Second, those writers and thinkers, deeply impressed by the 
greatness of European culture, wanted to face the realities of their society but 
could not help revolting against old Arabic literature “They finally found 
themselves followers of an alien culture This put them in an awkward 
position because, while they strongly desired to express the realities of their 
culture, they suddenly found themselves isolated from these realities; and 
when they wanted to get rid of the old, they found themselves captives of 
the new 


Between the two world wars, the 1nfluence of European literature spread 
more among the Egyptians themselves Тһе Syrians were no longer the only 
advocates of European culture The Egyptian writers looked at that literature 
not with а commercial eye, but rather as a serious endeavour іп the field of 
aits which should be utilized to express the true Egyptian personality and 
character % 


(86) Ibid , p. 15 

(87) Ibid 

(88) Ibid. 

(89) Well-known writers “such as ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq, ‘Abbas М al-‘Aqqad, al-Mazini, Taha 
Hussein and others attacked old Arabic poetry on the ground that it does not represent 
the modern Egyptian society Таһа Hussem especially called for the removal of the 

* sacred label which remained over the old Arabic literature for a long time Не openly 
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АП these factors and circumstances seem to have left their unmistakable 
marks on the development of the Arabic novel, which started as a teaching 
device and entertainment, and developed through the continued attempt to 
rid it of direct imitation of European models into a fully technical novel 


From the aforementioned historical sketch two main streams are seen in 
the development of the Arabic novel in Egypt The first stream represents 
the novel which was developed for the sake of teaching good morals and 
ethics. This obviously lacked the elements of a true novel. Тһе second 
stream represents the attempt to combine the element of teaching with the 
necessary elements of a true novel Both streams differ from each other in 
terms of time, authors and purpose. 


The first stream or the purely educative novel is considered to be the 
earliest form of the novel in modern Arabic literature in Egypt Тһе writers 
of this kind of novel never considered that they ought to present a novel to 
their readers Rather, their aim was simply in harmony with the current 
social and political conditions of the Egyptian society, namely, to ethically 
educate the readers. Therefore, one would not expect a novel in its true 
sense to appear at that time Folk tales were widely circulated, which 
included, perhaps, the powerful ingredients of the forthcoming novels. 
Unfortunately, this kind of literature was ignored and despised °° 


In 1931, the Egyptian novel was sent further along its way toward realiza- 
tion as a literary genre with the appearance of al-Mazini’s chef-d'oeuvre, 
Ibrahim al-Kátib (Ibrahim, the Writer)?! Ibrahim al-Mazini (1890-1949), 
Egyptian literary critic, was made famous by this novel. 


“C'est Phistoire d'un indecis aux prises avec des jeunes femmes 
qu'il ne comprend guere: il s'agit donc d'une analyse psychologique 
sans la peinture des decors ambiants Les trois amours d'Ibrahim 
avec des femmes de mentalite et d'education differentes suscitent de 
douloureux examens de conscience, un peu fastidieux a notre gre, 
pleins de verites premieres "?? 


Al-Mazini rejected the use of colloquial Arabic in the dialogues of his 
work as “lacking in a flexibility of expression,” which he found literary 
Arabic to be daily acquiring with a certain polish He also objected, in the 
preface of his novel, to Haykal’s views as to the obstacles offered by Egyptian 
social life to the creation of the Egyptian novel: 


“Such a view assumes wrongly that the Western novel is the only 
possible model for the Egyptian novel; but why should there not be 
an Egyptian genre possessing 115 own distinctive character? Granted 
that the emotion of love is felt and conceived in a manner different 





expressed his suspicion of the entire old classics of Arabic literature and called for their 
re-examination 


(90) Sami A Hanna, “The Mawwal m Egyptian Folklore,” Journal of American Folklore, 
Vol. 80, No 316, April-June, 1967, рр 182-190 

(91) Jalil, op cit, p 247. 

(92) Wiet, op cit., p. 288. ° 
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from that in the West. But why must this be a fatal difficulty, or 
why even must the emotion of love be the mainstay of the nove1?93 


His novel was the best original novel in Arabic up to that time from 
the point of view of plot, development of situation, characterization and 
other technical aspects “Тһе lightness of touch, the very special humour, 
the defiant cynicism distinguish the work above all other contemporary works 
of the time "?* But it is not yet, according to Gibb, an Egyptian novel in 
the sense which al-Mazini “appears to postulate.” The hero, on the 
contrary, is an “entirely Western creation in whom few Egyptians would be 
likely to recognize themselves ”5 Тһе novel, also, is Western in feeling and 
ideas, as well as in literary background,’ and provides a psychological study 
of the emotion of love in its Western, rather than its Egyptian, conception. 
'The form and style also confirm this in the frequent use of Western images 
and phrases, and even to the extent that each chapter is headed by this 
Muslim author with a verse from the Bible ?? 


Regardless of the 1maginative originality of the author, the literary 
parentage of Ibrahim al-Katib, like that of Zaynab, ıs obviously to be found 
in the Western novel Thus the Egyptian novel, іп the work of its two chief 
founders, still fell short of the 1deal which they, along with others, had 
visualized. The link between technical competence and Egyptian inspiration 
had yet to be forged. So long as this was absent, the mass of readers in 
Egypt continued to "gather up the crumbs which fell from the tables of 
others °’! In 1935, in conclusion to his article on the Egyptian novel's deve- 
lopment up to that date, Sir Hamilton Gibb wrote as follows: 

“Т can conceive of no more effective barrier to the flood of Western 
hterary influences than the development of the truly Egyptian novel, 
as there is no indication among the Arab writers of the creation of 
some entirely new literary form, which is, moreover, a much more 
difficult task "^? 

With the exception of Zaynab by Haykal, the analytical type of novel 
arose with and after the 1919 revolution. Three important men pioneered 
in that field: “Isa 'Ubayd, Mahmud Taymir, and Tahir Lashin. 

In 1934, Láshin'?? published his full novel, Hawwa‘ 0118 Adam. (Eve 
without Adam) Taymur published two novels: Ragab Afand:, (Mr. Ragab), 
which was published in Cairoin 1928, and the second al-Azldl (The Ruins), in 
1934 ‘Ubayd published а novelin 1922 by the name of Thurrayyah, a girl's 
name “These three writers attempted, іп their novels, to show the part 





(93) Gibb, op cit, pp 18-19 

(94) Ibid, p 19 

(95) Ibid, pp 19-20 

(96) Wiet, op cit, p 288. 

(97) Gibb, op cit 

(98) Ibid, p 20 

(99) Ibid , pp 20-21. 
(100) Lashin, at the present time, 1s also known as а short story writer. His short stories are 

e well received in Arabic newspapers, journals, and magazimes. 
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played by Egyptians in the field of Arabic literature at the time when Egypt 
was involved in her struggle for independence Forexample, in 1920, ‘Ubayd 
wrote a series of short stories which he dedicated to Sa‘ad Zaghlul, the leader 
of the revolution at that time. 


The aim of these writers was to create a new modern Egyptian litera- 
ture by presenting Egyptian novels and short stories Taymir was also 
attempting to present Egyptian plays, and Sayyid Darwish joined the 
band by introducing modern Egyptian music What they seem to have 
meant by the word “тодйегп” was primarily the attempt to raise Arabic 
literature and arts to the high standards of their European counterparts 
Therefore, their aim differed significantly from that of their predecessors 
Thus the overall fixture of the Egyptian society seemed to reflect a majority 
of half-educated readers and illiterate people Consequently, the actual 
liberal movements were nothing but calls which hardly scratched the surface 
of the Egyptian culture and environment.’ 


These and other circumstances influenced Egyptian publishers, editors of 
journals and newspapers іп such a way that they offered to the Egyptian 
readers what agreed with their standard and, at the same time, assured their 
profits, !02 


Those pioneers who attempted to develop the Arabic novel found them- 
selves more and more isolated from the rest of the Egyptians, especially when 
they dissociated themselves from classical Arabic literature and their all-out 
immersion in the European novel, which they admired and even worshipped 
While these pioneers were in the process of laying the foundations of a 
technical Arabic novel, and while they were concentrating their effort to 
bring forward the Egyptian personality, another group of writers began to 
tap a new source, namely, self-expression They attempted to free the 
Egyptian individual first as a distinctive personality with his independence 
Among these pioneers are Muhammad Husain Haykal, Taha Hussein, ‘Abbas 
M. al-‘Aqqad, Ibrahim al-Mazini, and Tawfiq al-Hakim 


This group of writers was exposed to the same circumstances and 
pressures which surrounded their predecessors, namely, the dominance of the 
political struggle over literature, the insignificant response of the Egyptians 
to serious literary work, and the general conuition of the period between the 
two world wars However, they differed from their colleagues of the other 
group. First, they were older іп age !! Second, they genuinely represented 


(101) For example, 1n spite of the cry for the emancipation of the Egyptian woman, with very 
few exceptions women continued living under the same strict rules Moreover, the 
well-educated Egyptians were deeply involved in the struggle for political and social 
reform Тһе novel was left to the half-educated orthe illiterate They know the novel 
not as a work of ait, but as a means of entertainment and amusement 


(102) A few professional journals appeared at that time, such as а/-Ғауғ al-Jadid, "The New 
Dawn," but unfoitunately, they could not survive and had to close 
(103) It is interesting to note that al-‘Aqqad, Таһа Hussem, and al-Mázini, were all born in 
š 1889 Haykal was born one year earlier and al-Hakim 15 nine years younger, The first, 
died in 1964, al-Mázini died іп 1949, the rest are still alive ° 
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the typical Egyptian middle class who lived in rural Egypt.!% For example, 
Taha Hussein and al-‘Aqq4d, in fact, belonged to the lower middle Egyptian 
class Consequently, as Egyptians, they were not provided with the luxury 
and easy life which their other non-Egyptian colleagues enjoyed This may 
seem insignificant, but living under such circumstances, they had to struggle 
and make their own efforts to prove their merit Changing social values in 
ways of thinking in their society was not a hobby, but rather an ultimate 
goal They felt that changing such values would ultimately provide them 
with the opportunity of creating a new society which, іп return, would 
provide the greater opportunities for actualization 


But perhaps the most important difference between this group aad their 
younger colleagues is the fact that they did not specialize іп the novel or the 
short story. Rather, they concentrated on Arabic poetry, the dominant art 
They started their literary careers either as innovators or critics or rescarchers, 
who discredited the old in order to give way to the new. They also became 
involved in analyzing, summarizing and disseminating European literature 
for their readers. 


By the very nature of their socio-economic background, they lived in 
social backwardness, misery and poverty. In fact, one of them, Taha 
Hussein, was the victim of these social conditions when he lost his vision at 
the age of two Moreover, the strong ties of a traditional society were deeply 
embedded in their hearts and minds, which made the conflict between the 
old and the new more severe This conflict became more and more intolera- 
ble as a result of their contact with European culture They could not find 
in Arabic literature anything that would quench their thirst Indeed, they 
gave attention to certain works, such as those of Ibn al-Rümi, Abu al-‘Ala,’ 
and al-Mutanabbi. In this connection al-Hakim gives us his honest 
opinion as follows :- 


"Indeed, I found myself immersed іп the belles-lettres, philosophy, 
and arts of all nations. I did not let myself be ignorant of any branch of 
knowledge because I believe that a writer 1n our present time must be 
an 'encyclopaedia ' I tried to be acquainted with the most important 
results of physical sciences. .not a single week passes without attending 
Consier Hall at Ге! (France), or Colons...Sometimes I attend two 
shows a day.. 7195 


Al-‘Aqqad explaims the difference between the writers of his generation 
and those who preceded him as follows :- 


“Тһе new generation after Shawqi 1s born of an entirely different 
school which preceded it in the modern history of Arabic literature [t 
is a school which penetrated deeply in reading of English, which did 
not limit itself to certain aspects of French literature as it was the case 
with the young writers of the East at the end of the last century. In 


(104) It 1s said that Lashin, Taymür, and ‘Ubayd were of Turkish or Syrian Christian origin. 
See Shawq: Dayf, al-Adab al-Arabi al-Mu'asir, Contemporary Arabic Literature," Cairo, 
1961, p 242 = 


$105) Tawfiq al-Hakim, Zahiat al-‘Umr, “The Flower of Life " Cairo, 1965, pp 118-29 
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addition to their deep penetration in reading English poets and writers, 
they did not overlook German, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and ancient 
Greek and Latin poets and writers I They benefited more from English 
critics in addition to their gains in poetry and the various kinds of 
literature ??!06 


They were dazzled by the European culture, and they were puzzled over 
which part they should take Again, al-Hakim expresses his feelings in 
complete honesty :- 


“I do not know whether it is my bad or good luck that I live now іп 
the midst of this unprecedented intellectual confusion Here is the 
great war which brought to arts and belles lettres this revolution which 
they label ‘modernism’ It was a must for me to be influenced by it 
But I am an oriental who came to see the culture of the West from its 
roots Now I find myself divided between the 'classical' and the 
‘modern’ I cannot say, with the rebels, ‘down with the old,’ because 
the old ıs also new to me. Therefore, I am with both ?'!97 


With this Western culture, and with its sweeping inspiration, these 
writérs thought of nothing but of an 1deal society which derived its values 
not from the realities of their society, but from Western culture Thus, 
comparing the East with the West, Arabic literature and thought were 
rejected in their past as well as in their present 


It takes much time and space to mention in detail their puzzlement and 
confusion, their conflict and psychological crises. Nevertheless, two impor- 
tant phenomena were directly connected with their production. First was 
their inability to belong to their own social realities as well as their rejection 
ofits values This rejection was the result of their own outlook on their own 
culture, which they viewed in the light of the new values acquired from the 
West. Such rejection was more of intellectual and mental than total or 
absolute rejection. The second phenomenon was their excessive feeling of 
self-consciousness The reason for this development seems to be that the new 
culture put these writers several generations ahead of their time. Апа since 
the educated were very few, these writers felt, strangely enough, their 
superiority. 

As a result of their acute self-consciousness, they proceeded to express life 
in а sceptical picture. They even distrusted man and his values and ideals. 
Moreover, they always tended to express their feeling of being strangers, 
lonely and anxious.’ d 

In the hght of these two phenomena influencing their writings, Egyptian 
playwrights and novelists can be seen as searchers in literature, rather than 
composers They looked down to their own realities Their thoughts were 
the offspring ofa culture other than their own, while their own realities were 
unable to respond to the new thoughts and ideas. Moreover, their faith in 





(106) ‘Abbas М. лаа Su'ara Misr wa bi'atahum, “Egypt's poets and their environment.” 
Cairo, p. 113. 

(107) Al-Hakim, “айға! al-*Umr, loc. cit., p. 27. 

(108) Al-Hakim, op. cit., pp. 34-35. ° 
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their own thoughts was in the theoretical framework which hindered them 
from completely ridding themselves of inherited realities and traditions It 
was Haykal who became aware of these problems and registered his feelings 
about them, “and until this revolution occurs, poetry will remain dry, lıke 
music and singing. The only wav for the revolution is that the souls must 
fee] thirsty for the freedom of feeling and sentiment, as it became thirst 

before for the freedom of thought and its expression **199 


Indeed, these modern writers may have succeeded in their call to get rid 
of the past or to shake blind obedience of patterns of old literature. Тһе 
might have succeeded in doing so by direct or indirect attacks, or by subdi 
ing literature to modern methods of analysis and criticism Nevertheless 
they proved to be unable to offer a true alternative One could say that 
among all modern Egyptian writers, Tawfiq al-Hakim is the only representa- 
tive of the professional novelist whose novels are always characterized b 
intellectual depth and originality. ` d 


Taha Husayn 1s not only the most eminent Egyptian writer of contem- 
porary Arab literature, but also the most renowned Egyptian scholar in both 
the Middle East and the West It was his over-all influence as a formidable 
literary critic, educational reformer and Arabic writer, which gave direction 
to the modernization of the culture in which the Egyptian novel was evolving 


Born in 1889 in a village in Upper (Southern) Egypt, he 1 ; 
eyesight at the аре of two. In 1902, he entered ied ТЕЛА m CENE 
the oldest in Egypt (founded 1000 A D ) and of all other Muslim institutions. 


Et ce detail n'est pas inutile, car si Taha Hussayn va beneficier de la 
culture francaise en prennant ses grades universitaires a Paris, celle-ci 
viendra enrichir une formation arabe puisee a ses meilleurs sour 2 
Nourr en France de l’antiquite classique, il fut le premier E К e 
d'employer la methode d'analyse scientifique 119 pera 


His first important hterary work was an autobiographi i : 

he relates the difficulties of his blind childhood as well 2. 
the Azhar. 4/-Ауйт ( Тһе Stream of Days, 1926) gained international A ee 
and was translated into all the principal Eastern and Western langua 2n 
This book was later followed by 440% (Man of Letters, 1935) the 2. : 
his days as a scholar 1n Paris, translated by his French wife These be dé p 
trend of increasing depth in social and psychological analysis ın E tin 
They also set a precedent which was followed by the sss or th 
autobiographical works of some of the other leading writers—Haykal L 
‘Aqqad, al-Mazini which will provide a valuable document for later FE a Е 

епегайопѕ concerning the literary mmds of their revolutionar реп T 
iei works seem to be classified by the Arabic scholars as autobiographical 
novels. 





(109) Muhammad Hussein Haykal, Thawrat al-Adab,3 ed “ " 
Cairo, 1965, рр 67-68 e The Revolution of Literature 


(110) Wiet, ор cit, p. 289. 
(111) Gabrieli, ор cit 
$112) Gibb, Arabic Literature, p. 161. 
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Other novels written by him are Shajarat al-Bu°s (Tree of Misery), ‘Alā 
Hamish al-Sırah (ın the Margin of the Sira are notes on the biography of 
Prophet Muhammad), and Humiim al-Shabab (The Anguishes of Youth), а 
post-World War II novel, weak in plot, “but an attempt as eloquent as La 
Confession d'un enfant du siecle "? His considerable amount of writing of 
excellent quality, and his determination to make the best of the Western cul- 
ture available to his own people, have put Taha Husayn at the head of the 
contemporary literature of virtually all the Arab countries ''* Jalil attributes 
the fact, that this impressionist and humanitarian spirit 18 the most closely 
tied figure to modern Arabic literature, to the manner in which he has '*mani- 
pulated, with a dexterity yet unequalled in the Levant, the mechanics of 
modern scientific experiment ”!!5 Although often and in many ways strongly 
influenced by the French, he still courageously leads the struggle for the 
development of modern Arabic culture and literature, which will be Arabic 
1n nature, but which will be on the same level as that of the Occident.!!$ 


Until the end of World War II, the history of Nahda was closely linked 
with thé literature of the Western world, especially with the post-classic and 
romantic periods of French hterature However, Таһа Husayn was now 
deploring this monopoly on the revival of Arabic by French and English 
culture, and he began to call for infusion into the Nahda of other ancient 
and modern European cultures, and more contact with other semitic languages 
as well as with Persian.” 


As for the novel, ıt was still seeking its channel and had not yet accli- 
matized well in the Arabic language.'"* “From Haykal to Taha Husayn to 
al-Mazini to Mahmüd Taymir to al-Hakim— not one ot these artists, however 
competent he may have been, had yet succeeded in offering in this genre the 
best measure of his genius, or in leaving with the narrative a work of 
exemplary value !!? ‘To borrow the expression of Mikha’il Nu’aymah, Arab 
writer of American school, the Nada at this point 1s still “in its underwear. ?!29 
Not even the short story had reached maturity '?! 


A neo-classical Arabic language was in formation, drawing into its 
sphere, notably through the cultivated men, colloquial Arabic, which began 
to be recognized through its undeniable written literature With its approach 
to the colloquial idiom, hterary Arabic was becoming more realistic, more 
concrete, more subtle, and simpler, with emphasis upon the expression of ideas 
as opposed to the traditional concern for ornamentation of form.’ This 





(113) Gabriel, op cit , pp. 332-336 

(114) Ibid, р 336 

(115) Jalil, op cit , p. 246. 
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question of dialect, so crucial in the development of a novelistic technique, is ` 
not one which is peculiar to Arabic literature, but has its analogies in the 
earlier stages of most Western European literatures where the ordinary speech 
of daily social intercourse had not yet become standardized under the 
1nfluence of the literary usage.123 


To sum up, the true Arabic novel in Egypt was superseded by a variety 
of crude attempts of some kinds of stories or novels, all of which were primarily 
for entertaining and teaching. These early attempts seem to have brought the 
Arabic novelastep forward towards realism on the one hand and the novelist's 
serious attempt to express his feeling of such reality on the other. Undoubt- 
edly, the pioneers of the Arabic novel have encountered severe obstacles which 
forced them to render their effort either to analyze a single phenomenon of 
reality represented in choosing an unusual figure or simply expressing their 
own personal life and experiences. The lack of depth in their production 
resulted in the confusion which surrounded the Arabic novel Later and 
recent novels show a definite step forward. Genuine attempts to get 
closer to realities as well as breaking away from focusing on oneself as a core 
for novels have definitely contributed to the maturity of the Arabic novel 
The difficulties which were encountered by these pioneers and their struggle 
to overcome them served indeed as the ammunition which, after the Second 
World War, made the modern writer more sensitive to and more conscious 
of the cultural realities which surrounded them. However, the historical 
novel, for example, which appeared after the Second World War was definitely 
and clearly different from its counterpart in the early nineteenth century. 
Thus, what Zaydan meant by his historical novels, namely teaching history, 
sharply differed from the new post-war literary productions and novels This 
post-war novel represents a national expression and attempt to revive the old 
glories of Egypt and the Arabs This ıs why we see two kinds of historical 
novels developing side by side: the Pharonic novel, which focuses on ancient 
Egyptian history, on the one hand, and the Arabic-Islamic novel, which reveals 
the strong desire of the novelists to bring the Egyptian society out of its purely 
narrow Egyptian nationalism to the wider horizon which encompasses the 
Arab countries,on the other The first group is represented by Naguib 
Mahfiz, ‘Ali Ahmad Bakathir Góda al-Sahhar, and others. 


HI 
FROM WORLD WAR II UP TO THE PRESENT 


Before continuing with the most recent developments of the novel in 
Egypt, let us quickly and briefly refer to movements now taking root in the 
Arabic literature (still universal in its linguistic form ) of other regions. The 
regional divisions which made up the former Muslim Empire have now 
become national in character, some opposed to others, according to their 
divergent influences and present-day situations. Тһе French orientalist, 
Jaques Berque, has provided us with an appropriate epitome of the most 
underlying aspects of the various Arabic-speaking countries of today: 


(143) Gibb, op cit., p. 16. 
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“Т.агсһаівте de la peninsule arabe, la tradition autoritaire et le 
substrat paysan de l'Egypte, le confessionnalisme au Liban, la violence 
iragienne, le caciquisme syrien par exemple, nourrissent d'evidentes 
varietes, ^ ?* 


Saudi Arabia, for example, this venerable fatherland of Islam, the 
sacred country where European domination has never succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself, “is in the hands of a true Arab chief who wants to retain its 
prestige as the cradle of Islam by keeping it completely orthodox."?* Sucha 
milieu has not been encouraging for artistic writers There is, however, a 
new literary movement rising with the need to answer accusations directed 
against Saudi Arabia by some of her Arab critics. Perhaps this will even- 
tually become directed toward artistic ends 


Itis strange how Lebanon, that former part of Syria which produced so 
many brilliant and courageous young men at a moment when the Nahda 
could not have been implemented without their energies, soon dropped out 
of the scene as far as the literary development of the Arabic language ( which 
they themselves had inaugurated) was concerned. Only now are some of 
Lebanon's writers again experimenting with the novel. 


Laila Ba‘albakki was recognized for her novel J Live, which she wrote in 
1958, at the age of twenty. The quasi-confession of this “ Colette of Beirut” 
is a curious piece of writing. “Tout en nuances, le livre est bouleversant, 
inattendu, et il choque les idees recues, meme en Occident.''?5 A second novel, 
Two Monsters, has recently appeared. It narrates the “ painful experiences 
of prisoners of a conventional and absurd world which is obsessed with 
solitude and death. ''!?? 


“Elle est un tres grand ecrivain et, vu de sa jeunesse, son talent dispose 
encore de longues annees pour avoir d’heureuses repercussions sur les lettres 
arabes. Son style, assez coulant, bouleverse les vieilles rengaines de la 
syntaxe et se plait aux inversions.”!”* 


The only other outstanding Lebanese novelist is Suhail Idris, the first to 
introduce existentialism into Arab letters as well as translator of the books of 
Sartre and Camus. He is the author of several novels, collections of short 
stories, and of a paper on the Arabic novel, which was hailed with acclaim 
in Paris. According to Gaston Wiet, his influence on the Arabic literary 
movement is considerable. 


Perhaps the present dearth of Lebanese novelists’ merit is due to the 
fact that Lebanon is the most westernized of the Arab countries, too 
Western to produce great Arab writers Or, again, the reason may be that 
allis going too well in this “ Switzerland of the Middle East ” to provide the 
conflicts often necessary to sharpen the minds of men. 


(124) Wiet, op cit., p. 302. 
(125) Jalil, op cit, p. 218. 
(126) Wiet, op. cit., p. 31. 
(127) Ibid. 

(128) Ibid i Е Кана. 
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In the Arab North African countries, perhaps Tunisia is the опу country 
which can be mentioned. Tunisia suffers from the same complacency as is 
seen in Lebanon Іп addition, the press did not reach this country until 
1888, a relatively late date for the Arab world Although it was followed 
by a mass of printed literature, there did not exist that revolutionary spirit 
which gave impetus to the literary movements in Syria and Egypt. A 
Tunisian critic describes the present state of mind of his people: 


" Les hommes et les femmes ne se trouvent pas depayses dans leur 
milieu, ne souffrent d'aucun divorce affreux avec leur monde, comme 
ce fut si souvent le cas pour les heros de la generation anterieure ; 
leurs preoccupations ne sont guere d'ordre metaphysique et leur eparg- 
nent ainsi l'angoisse spirituelle; l'intellectualisme a la Valery n'est 
pas non plus leur fait.'!?? 


Among the Tunisian novelists who enjoyed a large audience is Mess-' Adi, 
who, contrary to the general feelings of his people (if one is to believe the 
above quotation), writes about “the ascendancy of fate, the obsession of 
death and other metaphysical problems which have scarcely been treated 
before in Arabic *'!?? 


One must not forget here that many Lebanese and Tunisans have 
expressed themselves in French, which might also partly explain their lack of 
participation in the development of the novel in Arabic. 


Iraq had no significant share in the '' process of cultural cross-fertiliza- 
tion" with the Europeans, as did her sister lands. "The French Catholic 
missionaries who had been admitted to Baghdad and Basra as early as the 
seventeenth century left no dent on its Muslim society.?! Ironically, the 
leading literature of Iraq today bears no mark of her Islamic religion: 
“ Litterature athee, litterature de revolte, la litterature iraqienne est egale- 
ment celle de l'angoisse, de Гесһес; dans ses oeuvres il n'y a pas une graine 
d'esperance. ”'?? 


Il s'agit d'une revolte permanente, une inquietude metaphysique, au 
bout de quo: Pon n'apercoit absolument rien, ou tout effort semble 
inutile Les ecrivains semblent enfermes dans leur propre monde’ 
plein d'une tristesse 1nfinie, voues au desespoir. Ils se sentent decour- 
ages devant l'affreuse realite de l'existence quotidienne.!?? 


The glorious past of Baghdad, then so rich in literary achievement, has 
had а lugubrious and melancholy effect on the writers and poets of Iraq.!?* 
This anguish and melancholy are evident in the following three representa- 
tive novelists of Iraq !35 


(129) Ibid, p 305. 


(130) Ibid, p 306. Моге on modern Tunisian literature will appear shortly m a special 
study by the present writer, covering Tunisia and Morocco, 


(131) Hitti, op cit , p. 749, 
(132) Wiet, op. cit., p 302. 
(133) Ibid. 
($34) Ibid , рр 302-3. 
(135) Ibid. pp. 302-3. 
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The heroes of {һе novelist Fu'ad Tekerlti are torn between their daily 
duties and the need to give release to their revolutionary convictions. This 
truly “involved literature" in language which is vehement and rough has 
been compared to that of Saint-Just Тһе author succeeds in creating 
atrocious images, heavy with "humour noir." Witness the following passage: 
“He was like one of those abandoned dogs, a filthv, skinny, loathing dog 
that you kick to get his bone which you don't even want ''6 


Another novelist, Abd al-Malek Nüri, creates novels in Iraqi dialect 
based on the miserable little people of Baghdad. An example is his work 
The Accursed City. 


Dhul-Nün Ayyüb 1з also a revolutionary. He has a fascination for the 
earth as is evident in his masterpiece Hands, Earth, and Water, a sombre 
story of defeats He, like all his compatriots, is grieved by the plight of the 
world which surrounds him. The following sentence is characteristic: “Тһе 
moonless night, successor to a splendid day, became the witness of a savage 
crime, not more savage however than other crimes which were being com- 
mitted in the Iraqi countryside ?'?* 


It is obvious, then, that Egypt may be rightly called the melting pot of 
the Arabs. Just as the earliest Egyptian novels reflect very clearly the 
conflict between traditional and Islamic values and Western political, 
sociological, and even legal influences, so too the fictional works of post- 
World War ЇЇ Egypt express the strains within its society as it seeks for an 
Islamic, Arabic, and Egyptian course through the floods of Western democratic 
and Eastern communistic philosophies.? Furthermore, the growth of the 
radio, film and television industries has had a two-fold effect on modern 
Arabic literature: First, they have provided a market for fictional and 
dramatic works, and second they have given the authors a degree of fame 
and therefore power they could scarcely have attained through the written 
word alone.!*? 


The accepted master of the novel in Arabic at this time, according to 
Trevor Le Gassick, is the Egyptian Najib Mahfiiz.'*! “His work well deserves 
the high praise it has won both for its content and style, and for the author's 
‘fougueux talent de conteur realiste’ "'* He began his writing activity in 1932 
after having worked in a wide variety of offices in the Egyptian civil service. At 
first he wrote short stories, then historical novels, then contemporary novels 


In 1952 (year of the Egyptian Revolution) he completed his major work, 
the Trilogy, upon which his reputation as the undisputed master of the modern 
Arabic novel has grown This work is most interesting, well executed, and 
reveals direct influence from Emile Zola and some of his contemporary writers: 


га 





(136) Ibid., р. 304 

(137) Ibid. 

(138) Ibid. А 

(139) Trevor Le Gassick, “А Malaise in Cairo, Three Contemporary Egyptian Authors," 
Middle Eastern Journal, Vol. 21, No. 2, 1967, pp 145-56. 

(140) Ibid., p. 146 

(141) Ibid. e 

(142) Wiet, op. cit., p. 298. 
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L'auteur, s'inspirant d'un modele francais, procure Phistoire de 
deux generations, l'evolution d'une famille de petits commercants de 
1917-1945: il est а pient besoin d'insister sur ces vinegt annees lourdes 
d'evenements pour l'Egypte. Evidemmente Neguib Mahfüz a fait un 
choix parmi toutes ces observations et c'est la que reside son art, car, 
A la maniere d'un chroniqueur suppose, il n'a pas d'idees preconcues, 
et il a su insuffler la vie а ses personnages souvent depasses par les 
incidents de l'existence 


Le roman pour Neguib Mahfüz, c'est bien un miroir qu'on promene 
le long d'un chemin. I] n'a pas cree les personnages, il les a regardes, 
sans vouloir les rendre sympatiques ou odieux. Па fait tomber sur 
eux les evenements politiques, qui ont determine des reactions assez 
previsibles suivant les temperaments, et l'auteur reussit pourtant a nous 
faire croire chez eux a une certaine libertr de choix — L'impassibilite, 
la lucidite cruelle de l'auteur s'imposent П necherche jamaisa incliner 
notre opinion, et 1] laisse a ses heros, mais sans prendre parti, le soin 
de jeter les tabous par-dessus bord Quel est son but?  Confronter 
son monde avec des faits, laisser parler ces faits et accepter la realite 
des reactions. 


Ce roman melange avec un art consomme la fiction et les realites 
politiques C'est par les conversations de la vie courante entre les 
divers protagonistes que nous assistons au deroulement de prespectives 
mouvelles et au contraste entre les generations: le procede est habile 
pour eviter un roman engage Sur on seul point, le romancier se 
rattache a d'an ciennes traditions par ce fait que ses personnages 
restent des types plus que des individus, et ils ne sont differencies que 
par leur age, leur sexe et leur condition sociale 


Cette oeuvre d'art restera comme un document essential pour se 
representer la fin d'un monde qu'on ne reverra plus. Elle est menee, 
a l'aide d'une scrupuleuse experience sociale, avec une verite qui nous 
permet d'affirmer qu'elle ne datera jamais, aura le pouvoir de durer, 
et demeurera classique La Trilogie offre la preuve que le roman 
egyptien peut prendre une place glorieuse a cote du roman europeen '43 


Since 1962 Mahfüz has published five new novels and two collections of 
short stories. Gone is the humour and much of the wit and the colourful 
character of his pre-Revolutionary novels. In their place we find an all-per- 
vading atmosphere of hopelessness and depression. Quas and the Fail, 
(1962), the second of these later novels is entirely representative— a skilful 
characterization of an isolated “lost soul" left behind the Revolution. In 
The Road (1964) the central character is a young man who, after the death 
of his prostitute mother feels obliged to search for his father whose name alone 
he knows. The young man, totally lacking in moral scruples, has no idea 
which values to respect.'** Small Talk on the Nile, the latest novel of Mahfaz, 
revolves around a group of modern Egyptians who are utterly cynical about 
their society and nihilistic about life in general. Their meaningless existence 


(183) Ibid., рр. 298-300. 
(144) Le Gassick, ор. cit., рр. 146-148. 
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is shown in the brilliantly funny scene with which the novel opens Тһе 
central figure, a bureaucrat, is shown before the departmental head of his 
ministry who is demanding the whereabouts of a report he has ordered. 
They finally find it on the depaitment head's desk, but with only two or three 
lines. The bureaucrat had completed the report without realizing he had 
run out of ink !5 “These novels are full of deep and difficult symbolism and 
show the uncertainty of modern life in Egypt **146 


Of all the contemporary Arab literary figures, Ihsan Abd al-Quddiis 
(1919- ) 1s probably the best known. “His works too clearly reflect the 
troubled times through which Egypt is passing ”!°7 He began to write on 
political affairs for a cultural and political magazine which led him twice to 

ron. After the Revolution he returned to an earlier interest in writing in 
the field of fiction Тһе polemicist and political journalist is evident in much 
of his fiction— over twenty volumes of novels and short stories— which reflects 
many of the problems of vital concern to Egyptians today. In the novel 
Ana Hurrah, “1 Am Free" he seeks to show that "freedom does not exist? by 
depicting how an Egyptian Muslim girl wins her freedom from her parental 
and social chains only to find herself at last selling that freedom in return for 
a salary His Nothing Matters, is certainly his most courageous work It 
deals with "surprising directness and detail" with some of the most serious 
problems existing in socialist Egypt The main theme is the responsibility 
of the individual in resisting corruption 1n society, in which his treatment of 
the secret service and of the climate of public opinion in Egypt is also 
extremely frank. In this work he exposes in brilliant satire the discontent 
of Ajab intellectuals, confused and bored after the past decade's diet of 
political platitudes and meaningless jargon 14 


The works of Yüsüf Idris (1927- ) also give evidence of the current 
malaise in Egyptian life As a result of his political activities as a student he 
was imprisoned on several occasions. Now а young doctor devoted to 
literary work, he has become a dedicated author and is widely considered 
the most versatile and imaginative writer in Arabic of his generation.!? 


While there may be a lack of novelists in {the rest of the Arab 
countries, Egypt has many important novelists today. In addition to 
those already mentioned some of the other important novelists are the 
following: 


Yahya Haqqi, former diplomat, has lately become known by his 
analysis of “ deracinement” in The Lampe of the Mother of Hashim, 
based on his reluctant return to Egypt after a long sojourn in Europe. 
His works are fashioned оп the psychological novel.'*° 





(145) Ibid , p. 149. 

(146) Ibid., p 148. 

(147) Ibid., p. 150. 

(148) Jbid., pp. 151-2. 

(149) Wiet, op. cit., p. 297. а 
(150) Ibid. 
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“Abd al-Halim is probably the first in Egypt to be so preoccupied 
with poor people. Author of seven novels and three collections of short 
stories, he is characterized by a great noblesse d'esprit which is seen in 
some of his advice to the poor, as recorded by Wiet: “Si tu n'as qu'un 
habit, ce n'est pas une raison pour qu'il soit sale; es si la pauvrete est ton 
destin, tache pourtant d'y joindre l'honneur." !?! 


* Abd al-Halim did not remain, however, the sole champion of the cause 
ofthe poor He was soon joined by a handful of novelists desirous of expos- 
ing the lot of the downtrodden  Yusüf Siba'iis probably the most widely 
read of these authors. His The Water-Carrier Is Dead is a good example, 
where he sheds light on the life of the poor people of Cairo. “Тһе author 
knows how to tell what he sees 1n such a lively manner that one follows his 
characters with so much fascination, he never thinks to explain their acts.” 


Another novelist calling for the necessity of social reform has just been 
cast in the limelight by а biting account, The Earth, m which his 
principal aim is to depict a certain milieu in a manner which may again 
be directly traced to Emile Zola's earlier attempts to do the same with several 
different environments The author, 'Abd al-Rahmàn Sharqàwi, here 
narrates the tragedy in the face of those who work the land, a work which 
met with great success 


Il fait voir ceux qui travaillent la terre ceux qui en profitent en les 
exploitant, de la fatigue des premiers, ce qui se complique dans ce 
pays a irrigation, de la lutte ponr l'eau: c'est finalement la colere de 
toute un village. Du point de vue litteraire, on est saisi par une 
tendre emotion devant les accents si simples, s1 naifs, avec lesquels le 
heros chante l'amour pour son champ. ‘Cette vaste terre, qui s' etend 
pres de lui, le rempli d'un sentiment de stabilite. Il ne peut pas la 
distinguer, daus les tenebres, mais pourtant il la reconnait. Il la 
connait tellement bien! Son visage, ses canaux, tout ce qui la 
compose.!?? 


Judgments made on contemporary works are inevitably precarious, 
erroneous, or incomplete One can, however, determine their trends and 
characteristics. Since the birth of the novel in the nineteenth century in the 
Middle East, the Arab World has traversed through a period of romanticism, 
passed through a naturalist and symbolist phase, and has now arrived today 
at the social description of a revolutionary climate It is now a question of 
une literature engagee, nuanced by a certain pity for the worst social condi- 
tions which leads to certain aspects of anguish, a kind of romantic nihilism, 
and the Arab version of /e mal du stecle. Thus Arabic literature of the most 
recent epoch reveals the файйейфие character of French literature in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, at least as far as the literature of ideas, 
haunted by the quest for liberty is concerned 153 


(151) Ibid., p. 293. 
(152) Ibid. 
(153) Ibid, p. 293. 
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The two world wars have discredited the Occident in the eyes of the 
East due to the contempt divulged by the champions of the two camps for 
human values. Thus the Occident lost its prestige as ‘‘ professor of ethics” 
for the East Consequently, Arabic literature has tended to liberate itself 
from the West in the form of a battle against colonialism Іп order to attain 
these goals, the novel has become the great concern of the twentieth century, 
“the most current mode of expression.” [ts great success demonstrates 
the increase of the chentel, not only among the educated but also among 
those curious of the national and social phenomenon which this new literary 
genre has been able to treat In effect, they have left no burning question 
untouched, the settlement of the nomads, the condition of the woman, the 
acute problem of birth control, the family blood-feuds, the formation of 
labour unions, etc 


Of course, the above pertains to the Arabic novel when, and only when, 
it is treated as being synonymous with the Egyptian novel We have observ- 
ed the rapid and astonishing evolution of the latter precisely during a period 
of the most violent political turmoil which may be compared to the period 
of the American Revolution It was not without unrelenting courageous 
effort that Egypt received a constitution 1n 1922, independence from the 
British in 1936, and was finally able to overthrow monarchy in 1952.55 
With this in mind it is most incredible that the writers of Egypt, while 
engaged in the heat of political struggle, were nevertheless able to put forth 
such a vast amount of aesthetic works at the same time. Perhaps it was in 
their combination of the artistic with the functional which enabled them to 
accomplish this It was certainly one of their aims as may be seen in the 
following extract from a speech delivered by ‘Allal а)-Еаѕі, the, Moroccan 
leader, to a writers’ convention in Egypt ten years ago: 


Nous devons faire une litterature specialle de resistance qui contien- 
dra le roman surtout: et aussi nous pousserons tout le monde a lire ce 
que nous ecrivons et l'effet s'en laissera tracer dans lame de nos 
lecteurs; et nous imprimerons sur notre humanite persecutee les 
couleurs de l'humanite 'malheureuse qui cherche la solidarite de tous 
les hommes pour resister un colon et a sa tyrannie.156 


To conclude, it has been the aim of this paper to study the introduction 
of a more or less French novel into Arabic literature and to trace the course 
of its evolution along a path of Arabization. It has been shown how the 
newly revived hterature, and specifically the Arabic novel, after first leaning 
heavily upon the French writers, was then able to walk on the crutches of 
French literature, and is now beginning to limp tenderly on its own with the 
promise of being able one day to walk side by side, but with its own parti- 
cular grace, with the French novel While this has been the direction taken 
for granted in this paper, let us conclude with a passage from R.A. Nicholson's 
Literary History of the Arabs in which he places the question of Western 


(154) Ibid., p. 294 
(155) Jalil, op cit., p. 218. 
(156) Wiet, ор cit., pp. 294—5. ° 
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influence upon Arabic literature in a fascinating perspective, which suggests 
the possibility of a movement completely the reverse of that presumed here: 


“For many decades the partisans of the ‘Old’ and the ‘New’ have 
engaged in a struggle for the soul of the Arabic world, a struggle in 
which the victory of one side over the other is even yet not assured. 
The protagonists are, to classify them roughly for practical purposes, the 
European-educated classes of Egyptians on the one hand, and those in 
Egypt and the less advanced Arabic lands whose education has 
followed traditional lines, on the other Whatever the ultimate result 
may be, there can be no question that the conflict has torn the Arabic 
world from its ancient moorings, and that the contemporary literature 
of Egypt breathes in its more recent developments a spirit foreign to 
the old traditions 


Hitherto Western culture has only touched the surface of Islam. 
Whether it will eventually strike deeper and penetrate the innermost 
barriers of that scholastic discipline and literary tradition which аге 
so firmly rooted in the affections of the Moslem peoples, or whether 
it will always remain an exotic and high-prized accomplishment of 
the enlightened and emancipated few, but an object of scorn and 
detestation to Moslems in general—these are the questions that may 
not be fully solved for centuries to come ??157 


(857) Nicholson, op. cit., p. 470. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE NUHANI AFGHANS IN BIHAR 
Igtidar Hussain Siddiqi 


USNAD-I-‘ALI Darya Khan Nuhàni whom Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
M appointed as the muqta‘ of Bihar in 1495-6 was the third son of Musnad-1- 
‘alt Mubarak Khan Nuhani, the muqta' of Kara and Manikpur territory. 
The latter is one who joined Sultan Bahlül Lodi at the beginning of his career 
and acquired top rank prominence after he came to the throne.’ Study 
of individual nobles helps us in analysing the aristocratic culture as well as 
the complex and exacting problems faced by the high government officers in 
different regions. The present paper seeks to discuss the rise and fall of the 
Nuhàni rule in Bihar from 1495 (о 1530 when Bihar was seized by Sher Khan 
Sir (later Sher Shah) 
(a) Early Career of Musnad-1-‘dlt Darya Khan Nuhani: 

Among the sons of Musnad-1-‘alt Mubarak Khan Nuhàni the medieval 
writers mention the names of only three who held high positions under the 
successors of Sultan Bahlül Lodi The eldest of them was Ibrahim Khan 
Nuhani, to whom Sultan Bahlül entrusted the government of the territory 
of Etawah, independent of his father, іп 1479 The other two sons, Nasir 
Khan Nuhàni and Darya Khan Nuhani, appear to have attached themselves 
to Prince Nizàm Khan (later Sultan Sikandar Lodi), the muqta* of Delhi 
territory at this time. Hence their close association with Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi (1489-1517). 

Of aH his brothers Musnad-1-‘ali Darya Khan Nuhàáni succeeded in 
attaining a most important position in the official hierarchy under Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi. He not only surpassed his own relations in power and 
grandeur but also far outshone other fellow nobles Тһе first important event 
of his life, which paved the way for his rise, was the battle of Ambala, fought 
between Prince Nizim Khan and Musnad-t-‘ali Tatar Khan Yüsuf Khail, the 
rebel muqta' of the Punjab in 14952 Both the brothers made a display of 
unprecedented courage on the battlefield and earned fame after the destruc- 
tion of the rebel. This was not all In 1490, both fought on the side of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi against their own father who had decided to support 


(1) Tabagat-i-Akbari, 1/316, 317, Вайаот, 1314 It 1s noteworthy that the sons of Mubarak 
Khan Nuhani started to acquire large ¿qta“s and positions independent of their father 
during the reign of Sultan Bahlül Lodi. 

Wagqi‘at-1-Mushtagi, ff 9b-10a, for the association of Nasir Khan Nuhàni and Darya 
Khan Nuhàni with Prince Nizam Khan 


(2) Rizquilah Mushtaqi, Waqr‘at-1-Mushtagi, Rotograph of MS (British Museum, London), 
ff. 9b-10, Also Some Aspects of Afghan Despotism in India, Iqtidar Husain Siddiqi, 
e Aligarh, 1969, pp. 2-3 
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Prince Barbek Shah for the throne of Bahlül It is said that as soon as the 
battle took place between the rival claimants near Qanauj, Nàsir Khàn and 
Darya Khan attacked their own father and made him prisoner. The capture 
of Mubarak Khan Nuhàni, the chief supporter of Barbek Shah, caused dismay 
in the rank and file of his army. Bárbek Shah, however, fled to Badaün where 
he had to surrender later ? 


On the death of Mubarak Khan Nuhàni (1495-96), which took place in 
Bihar, the Sultan called Nasir Khan and offered him the charge of the vilayet 
of Bihar But the latter requested the Sultan to consider him for the charge 
of Jaunpur vilàyet which his father had held before his posting in the territory 
of Kara and Mànikpür Тһе Sultan turned down his request and then 
appointed his younger brother, Darya Khan, as the muqta* of Bihar territory,‘ 
with certain other nobles to work under him 5 


Since his posting in Bihar Musnad-1-‘ali Darya Khan lived there per- 
manently and gradually succeeded in consolidating the Afghan rule in that 
region Indeed, he performed deeds of bravery in defending Bihar against 
the rebels In the beginning he found that the Afghan capture of the eastern 
territories was easier than retaining control over them, for the Sbarqi rule 
had struck its roots deeper ; the Muslim шата, zamindars and common people 
were deeply attached to the Sharqi Sultans for generations. Mushtaqi informs 
us that on the departure of Sultàn Sikandar Lódi from the eastern territories, 
twenty-two pro-Sharqi nobles and zamindars rose in rebellion and created 
much confusion in theentire region Though there were many Afghan nobles 
holding forts and iqta's, yet not one of them showed courage by coming to grips 
with them. But Khan Аат Jamal Khan Lodi Sarang Khani and Musnad-i- 
“ай Daryà Khan Nuhàni determined to face them and ultimately pacified the 
whole region. But on Ше suppression of the rebels, Daryà Khàn had to face 
the attack of Sultan Husain Sharqi who had reached Bihar with the military 
help of the Sultàn of Bengal. At this time also Darya Khàn rose equal to 
the situation Не engaged the enemy in an open field, passed a night there 
and retreated to the fort of Bihar town on the following day.  Tbereupon 
Sultan Husain Sharqi hastened to besiege the fort. In an attempt to weaken 
the strength of the enemy gradually Darya Khan broke the wall of the fort 
where Sultan Husain Sharqi assaulted it and re-entered after repulsing the 
enemy. He continued to sally out at different times and thus inflicted severe 
losses on the besieging army Sultan Husain Sharqi was, however, dis- 
appointed and paid compliments to the besieged in these words: 


> oF 


(3) Shaikh Kabir, Afsana-i-Shahan, Rotograph of the MS (British Museum, London), Add. 
24, 409, ff 24а-Ь. 


After his capture Musnad-i-‘ali Mubarak Khan Nuhàni was won over by Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi to his side The Sultan called him his uncle and thus showed respect for him. 
Cf. Some Aspects of Afghan Despotism in India, рр 30-31. 
(4) Afsana-1-Shahan, f 28b. 
Later on, Nasir Khan was given the charge of the territory of Ghazipir. 


(5) For, example, ‘Azam-i Humayün Lodi, son of Khan-1 Jahan Lodi, was assigned the pargana 
of Tughlugpür m 1495-b. Tabagat-i-Akbari, 1/319; Tarikh-1-Khan-i-Jahani, 1/184. ° 
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“What type of man is Darya Khan? We devise all kinds of means to 
pull out a single brick from the wall while he himself breaks the wall of the 
fort and comes out, although his king is 500 kroh away from him.” 

At last the reinforcement came from Delhi and then Sultan Husain 
Sharqi was forced to retire to Bengal.‘ 


Thereafter Darya Khan seems to have taken important measures for 
stabilising his authority in the Vilàyet of Bihar Аз the Muslim “Шапай, 
saints and the zamindàrs constituted an important element of Indian pohty, 
he adopted a definite policy towards them He either destroyed the powerful 
zamindars or reconciled them to the Afghan rule As regards the ‘ulama 
and saints, he won them over by making large land grants as well as establi- 
shing matrimonial relations with them? The contemporary inscription found 
in the dargah of Shah Fadlullah Gosàin in the town of Bihar Sharif sheds 
light on the fact that the Musnad-1-'ali not only befriended the saints and 
‘Лата of Bihar but also evinced interest in maintaining their tombs and 
dargāhs (hospices) This inscription also informs us of the date of the 
conquest of Bihar and the title of Wazir held by Оагуа Khan: 


jeu lam Gly ee bee зу qu? Кә} «di de aei (,) 
get day og) Quas al сә loe OB laag y E шов pre! ola е2 
gosh OL bos, уыр» f o ME, vos) ge 208 (ç) 
уз yo lo clas dla je coy b DA ole Le OT оза 


“(1) The Emperor who adorns the Standard (of Kingship), the King of 
the Horizons (and) and the Protector of Faith, superior in lineage and 
distinguished in achievements, the Possessor of the World is Iskandar 

It was sixth of the month, (al)-Asamm (ie Rajab), nine hundred 
and one ( years) from the migration ( of the Prophet ) ( 6 Rajab 901/21 
March 1496), when the province of Bihar came into his hand by God's 
grace at an auspicious moment 


(2) After that, on the last day (of the same month), by the exalted 
orders of the Minister of the Kingdom, the Adorner of Faith, Daryà 
Khàn, who possesses the dignity of Faridün: 

Hàji Khan has laid the foundation of the eastern gate (of the 
wall?). Now God! Мау Nuhàni be the pivot of the sphere of the 
country and the nation " 


(6) Wagi'at-i-Mushtági, ff 41b-42a Also cf Some Aspects of Afghan Despotism т India, 
op. cit., pp 131-132. 

(7) Shaikh Buddhan, the famous scholar of Bihar was deeply attached to the house of Daryà 
Khan Nuhàni For this reason he displeased Sher Shah, but the latte: did not resume his 
landgrant as ıt might have been impolitic As regards Darya Khan Nuhàni's relations 
with Makhdüm Saiyid Hasan Danishmand of Manér, Shah Fakhr ‘Alam, his descendant 
and the Sayada nashin of his dargah, says on the basis of his family tradition that Darya 
Khan gave his niece to him 1n marriage In fact, Makhdüm Saiyid Hasan was a leading 
samt of Bihar as the farmans 1ssued by the later rulers regarding the renewal of landgrants 
to his descendants show. 

18) Epigraphia Indica, (Arabic and Persian Supplement), 1966, Delhi, pp. 26-7. 
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Rizq Ullah Mushtàqi also mentions Daryā Khàn as Wazīr-i-mumālik 
in his account of the last years of Sultan Sikandar Lodi's reign. This shows 
that he held the department of Wizarat before his posting in Bihar, and 
then it was transferred to Musnad-i-‘adli Khawwas Khan, the father of Mian 
Bhu’a.? Оп Khawwas Khān’s death Mian Bhu’a succeeded to his post and 
position as Wazir-i-Mutlaq !9 Therefore, 1t is probable that Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi continued to call him Wazir in order to distinguish him from other 
high nobles and thus wazir remained his title. 


It was, however, to the credit of Darya Khan that he not only 
destroyed the influence of Sultan Husain Sharq: in Bihar but also endeared 
himself to people by his just rule He became so popular among local 
people that no zamindar of Bihar helped Sultan Husain Sharqi when he 
again attacked Bihar after the death of 5 Пап Sikandar Lodi. It is said 
that having heard of the death of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, Sultan Husain 
Sharqi got military help from the ruler of Bengal and also persuaded the 
Raja of Orissa to help him in wresting Bihar from the Afghans who joined 
him. But this time the invaders could not lay siege to the fort and turned 
away from the wey because the local zamindars did not respond to their 
call, and Darya Khan was also powerful enough to face them !! 


In 1519 Darya Khan Nuhani was ordered by Sultan Ibrahim Lodi to 
help the royal army against the rebels who had gathered considerable 
strength under the leadership of Islam Khan Sarwàni in the vilàyet of Kara 
and Manikpür.? Darya Khan proceeded to Kara against the rebels, 
although the rebel leader, Islam Khàn Sarwàni, was his son-in-law. In the 
battle that took place between the royal army and the rebels Islam Khan 
Sarwani was killed by Darya Khàn's men." Despite this, Darya Khan 
could not maintain good relations with Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. His elder 
brother, Nasir Khan, the muqta‘ of Ghàzipür Sarkar, rebelled against the 
Sultan some time in 1524 and then dragged him also into the conflict with the 
centre Nasir Khàn was driven away to Bihar 


At this time Musnad-1-‘ali had 30,000 sawars under him because the 
nobles posted by the Sultan in different parts of Bihar were subordinate to 
him. To get rid of the Musnad.i-'ali easily, Sultan Ibrahim Lodi won over 
a few nobles of Bihar and asked them to kill him. But the Musnad-i-‘ali 
got an inkhng of the matter and, therefore, the pro-Sultan nobles, Kamal 
Khan Kambo and Husain Khan Sür who held the rank of 6,000 sawars, 
had to run away to Agra. Soon afterwards the Musnad-i-'ali also passed 
away, leaving his son, Bahar Khan, as his successor." 


(9) Waqi'át-i-Mushtàgi , f 33a. 
(10) Ibid., ff. 33a-b. 
Tabagat-i-Akbart, 1) 137 
Also cf. "Musnad-i-'áli Mian Bhua’ A scholarly Statesman, Iqtidar Husain Siddiqi, 
Indo-lranica, Calcutta, Vol 20, no. 3, Sept 1967, pp. 33-41. 


(11) Wagi'át-i-Mushtàgi, f. 42a. 

(12) Tabagat-i-Akbari, 1350; Badaoni, 1/329 Tarikh-i-Khán-i-Jahàni, i/249-250. 

(13) Afsana-i-Shahan, ff. 46a—b. 

(14) Waqr'at-i-Mushtagi, 42b. ° 





, 
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(b) Bahër Khan, entitled Sultan Muhammad Shah: 


On the death of Musnad-i-‘ali Darya Khan, his son, Bahar Khan, 
declared himself as Sultan Muhammad Shah on the advice of his supporters, 
so that he might attract people dissatisfied with the Lodi Sultan. Shortly 
afterwards many muqta's, holding territories in the eastern region seem to 
have got refuge іп |Bihar. However, the rebel nobles who escaped from 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, took refuge in Bihar Having been assuréd of their 
help, Sultan Muhammad Nuhani began to have the Khutbah read in his own 
name. These developments led Sultan Ibrahim Lodi to send a large military 
expedition under the command of Musnad-i-‘ali Mustafa Farmuli, the son-in- 
law and successor of Mian Muhammad Farmuli Kalapahar, the muqta* of 
Awadh and Bahraich Khan-i-A‘zam Lad Khan Lodi Sarang Khani, the 
muqta‘ of Jaunpur, was also ordered to furnish the army of Awadh with a 
strong military contingent The latter complied with the royal farman by 
deputing his uncle, Firoz Khan Sarang Khani, to accompany Mian Mustafa 
Farmaüli.!5 


The nobles loyal to the Sultan succeeded in freeing from the rebels 
all the territories from the sarkars of Qanauj and Kara to that of Ghazipür. 
They posted their own men to look after their administration and then 
prepared to enter Bihar for the destruction of Sultan Muhammad Nuhani.'® 
But on entering Bihar Mian Mustafa Farmüli fell ill and died on the bank 
of the Son River. His younger brother, Bayazid Farmüli, assumed the com- 
mand of the army, but he could not succeed against the rebels. He retreated 
along with his followers towards Kanpur where Nasir Khan Nuhani and 
Fath Khan Sarwani had reached to take him in the rear Though Bayazid 
inflicted à smashing defeat on Fath Khan Sarwani, his comrade Firoz Khan 
Sarang Khani was badly routed by Nasir Khan Nuhani The flight of 
Firoz Khan demoralised Bayazid and he also retreated to Bhojpur. On 
his arrival in Bhojpur ( Farrukhabad district), Bayazid got the news of the 
defeat of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi in the battle of Panipat (1526) 17 


- The fall of the Lodi Sultan provided Sultan Muhammad Nuhani with an 
“opportunity to build up his power 1n the eastern region of the Lodi Empire. 
If Babar's account of Muhammad Nühani is studied along with Waqa'át-i- 
Mushtaqi, it will be clear that Sultan Muhammad Nuhani had succeeded іп 
creating from the rump of Sultan Ibrahim's army, which was badly.mauled 
at Panipat, a large but disorderly formation That is the reason why-he could 
detach 40,000 to 5,000 men to occupy the eastern region upto Qanauj 
through his supporters, while he himself remained in Bihar '* But it is also 
true that his occupation of thé eastern territories was only partial, for the 
impregnable forts like those of Chunar, Jaunpur and Awadh were still in 
the hands of the nobles who were never willing to cooperate with him. 
Without getting hold of these forts, the supporters of Muhammad Nuhani 
were not in a position to hold out againstthe Mughalsoutside Bihar for long. 





(15) Ibid., # 43a Tarikhet-Sher Shahi, MS. (Habib-Ganj Collection) ff pp. 53-4. 
` (16) Cf. Some Aspects of Afghan Despotism in India, р 50 ^ 
(17) Wagir'at-i-Mushtáqi, ff. 43a—b. `- EA S 
*(18) Babar Nama, 11/530. 
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Hence their failure іп checking the Mughal expansion eastward. Upon 
Humayun's appearance 1n the eastern territories, his allies were seized with 
panic and evacuated every place without giving battle to the Mughals.'? 


Upon the Mughal occupation of the eastern territories, the Nuhani rule 
was confined to the territory of Bihar and a few parganas forming the eastern 
boundary of the vilàyet of Jaunpur under the petty Afghan nobles thus 
adjacent to Bihar Here mention may be made of the zgta‘s of Mian Muham- 
mad Sür and Mian Farid Sür, who were hostile to cach other The latter 
joined the service of Sultan Muhammad Nuhani, while the former refused. 
Sultan Muhammad Nuhani deputed Farid Sir against Muhammad Sūr who 
was Wajahdar of Chaund Мап Farid Sir defeated him and forced him 
into submission. For his victory Farid got the title of Sher Khan from the 
Nuhani ruler 2° 


The subjugation of Muhammad Sur seems to have been the last event 
of Sultan Muhammad Nuhani's life as he does not appear to have survived 
after 1527,2 and he is never heard of in the account of later events His 
passing away created a political vacuum in Bihar to be filled soon by some- 
one else. 


On Sultan Muhammad Nuhani's death, his widow and son Jalal Khan, 
were deserted by most of his allies The important Afghan nobles who had 
aligned themselves with him, joined Prince Mahmüd Lodi, son of Sultan 
Sikandar, who appeared in Bihar after the battle of Kanwa. It is said that 
every Afghan who did not belong to the Nuhani tribe was overjoyed at the 
arrival of Prince Mahmud Lodi in Bihar.? They accepted him as their 
Sultan for their sense of loyalty to the son of their master was roused. Besides, 
the Afghan and Farmuh nobles who had already paid allegiance to Babar, 


also felt constrained to join him. 


(19) Ibid , 1/533 
The details contained m the Wagi'at-i- Mushtáqi shed hight on the demoralization of the 
Afghàn nobles А false rumour about the advance of the Mughals in any direction could 
frighten them. They ran away from certain places, in spite of their numerical superiority. 
Waqr'at--Mushtagi, f. 44a. 

(20) Abbas's statement that Farid got the title of Sher Khàn from Sultan Muhammad Nuhàni 
by killing a tiger does not seem to be correct, because Mushtaqi states that once Farid 
agreed to lead a military expedition against Muhammad Sir, the muqta' of Chaund, while 
other nobles of Muhammad Nuhàni were reluctant to do it, and as he returned victorious, 
the Nuhàni Sultan conferred the title of Sher Khan upon him Shaikh Kabir corroborates 
Mushtaqi while discussing this grant of title to Farid Ав regards ‘Abdullah, he copies 
Mushtaqi verbatim However, the title of Sher Khan was common during the Sultanate 
period, and it was not necessary for a noble to killa tiger before he could get it. Wagi'át-i- 
Mushtaqt, f£. 48b А)апа--5һАаһап, ff. 50b-5la. 

(21) Dattü Sarwàni's eye-witness account, contained in the Latáif-i-Quddüsi, confirms our 
surmise that the Nuhàní ruler of Bihar was no more beyond the year, 1527. Бана 
Sarwani himself reached Bihar іп the company of Musnad-1-‘ali ‘Isa Khan Sarwani in 1527, 
and soon after them Sultan Mahmüd Lódi appeared there. Lataif-i-Quddiisi, pp. 73-74. 
Babar’s account of 1529 also shows that the Nuhani was dead at the time of Mahmud 
Lodi’s arrival in Bihar Babar Nama. 11/663-4. 

(22) Lataif-i-Quddasi, p. 73. д 
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On the appearance of Sultan Mahmud Lodi in Bihar, ]а1а1 Khan (son 
of Sultan Muhammad Nuhani) who happened to be a mere boy, was taken 
away by his mother, Dudu and the faithful followers to Bengal They re- 
turned from Bengal in 1529 when Sultan Muhmud Lodi and his followers were 
driven away by Babar and then negotiated with Babar for peace. Babar 
agreed to restore Bihar to Jalal Khan on condition that he would rule 
as his vassal and pay one crore tankas as annual tribute. But the Nuhanis 
who had seven or eight thousand horse at this time?? could not hold Bihar 
against the allies of Sultan Mahmud Lodi 


The presence of a large number of Afghan refugees from the western 
territories must have created some problems for the Nuhani Afghans because 
they were deeply attached to the Lodi house The Nuhanis appear not to 
have amassed treasures to build up a strong army nor had they the will to 
unite themselves for keeping the hostile Afghansunder check Their leaders 
were certainly divided. Mahmud Khan Nuhani, son of Nasir Khan, had 
entered Babar’s service іп 1527 even against his father? Yahya Khan 
Nuhani, who returned from Bengal along with Jalal Khan, also entered 
Babar's service independent of the former ?* In view of the adverse condi- 
tions, Dudu asked Sher Khan Sur to run the Government of Bihar as the 
deputy of her son 26 But Sher Khan Sur was still a supporter of Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi. Sher Khan's appointment was soon followed by the sudden 
death of Dudu, as Mushtaqi says." Her death paved the way for Sher Khan's 
supremacy in Bihar, and he was now free to carry on the administration as he 
liked But his dictatorial postures displeased the Nuhani Afghans who were 
denied allinterference in the government affairs. They instigated Prince Jalal 
Khan to destroy Sher Khan with the help of the Mughals The latter sought 
military help from Muhammad Zaman Mirza, the Mughal governor of Jaun- 
pur, and then turned away Sher Khan from the town of Bihar ?* Thereupon 
Sher Khan informed Bayazid Farmuli, who was staying in Hajipur, 
about the political developments in Bihar. Bayazid апа Baban Lodi 
sent military help to Sher Khan, and asked him to destroy the Mughal 
protege in Bihar with their help Sher Khan was thus able to lay siege to 
the fort of Bihar.? Being pressed, the Nuhanis fled away to Bengal as the 
possibility of Mughal help was done away with by the death of Babar and 
the rebellious attitude of Muhammad Zaman Mirza towards Humayun. 
Thus Bihar was evacuated by the Nuhanis in 1530. 





(23) Babar Nama, 11/676. 
(24) Babar Nama, 1577. 
(25) Ibid , 1/683-4 
(26) Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, f 31b. 
(27) Waqi'at-i-Mushtági, f 48a—b. 
(28) Afsána-i-Shahan, f. 59a-b. 
(29) Ibid., f. 65a—b. 
Here I have preferred Afsan-i-Shahán to Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi as a source of information 
e because the latter is not only wanting in details about the Nuhànis but also fails to 
describe the events in a chronological order. 
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Genealogical Tree of the Nuhanis 
Masnad-1-" ali м ubarak Khan Nuham (Bahlul's mugta‘ of the vilayet of Kara and 


Mamkpur ) 

1. Ibrahim Khan (Muq- 2. Nasir Khan (Muqta‘ 3. Darya Khan ( Muqta* 
ta' of Etawah till of Ghazipur 1495- of Bihar since 1496 
Babluts death, in 1525) Bahar Khan entitled 
1489 ) Sultan Muhamm ad 
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Jalal Khan Nuhani 
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IS HAMMAD THE COLLECTOR OF THE MU‘ALLAQAT ? 
Mohammed Bakir Alwan 


ESPITE the fact that a number of Arab writers, ancient as well as 
modern, have addressed themselves to the problem of the Mu‘allagat, we 
do not know, with any degree of certainty, who is the collector of these 

odes, who gave them their title, and who fixed their number and authors. 
In this article I hope to shed some light on a small portion of this problem, 
namely, the collector of the Mu‘allagat. 


The traditional view has always been that Hammad ar-Rawiyah 
{ 95/714-155/772) was the collector of these odes То support this proposi- 
tion, the believers in this thesis often quote the opinion of Ibn Sallam al- 
Jumahi (150/767-232/846) and the opinion of Abū Ja‘far Ahmad Ibn an- 
Nahhas (d 388/950) Now to understand this problem and to derive from 
it correct conclusions, we ought to know exactly what Ibn Sallam and an- 
Nahhas had said. 


Ibn Sallam writes in his Tabagat Fuhül ash-Shu‘ara’:' “Тһе first one to 
collect the verses of the Arabs and to relate their tales was Hammad ar- 
Ràwiyah." It should be observed, first, that Ibn Sallam does not say that 
Hammad was the first to collect the M»'allagát, but rather he says that 
Hammad was the first to collect the “уегвев of the Arabs and to relate their 
tales." The second observation that should be made here is that Hammad's 
deed was described as collecting Arabic verses. 


Talking about the Ми/аЙадйі, an-Nahhas remarked:? | “Тһе most 
correct report in this respect is that, seeing the disinclination of the people 
with regard to poetry, Hammad ar-Ráwiyah collected these Seven Poems and 
urged them to read them Не said to them, ‘These are the famous ones.’ 
That is why they are called the a/-Qasa'id al-Mashhirah.” This information 
is quoted by later writers including Abü al-Barakat 'Abd ar-Rahman Ibn 
Muhammad al-Anbari (513/1119-577/1181),> Yaqüt (574/1178-626/1229 )* 


(1) Ibn Sallam, Табада Fuhül ash-Shu'ara, ed , M M. Shakir, Cairo, 1962, p. 40; and as- 


Suyüti, al-Muzhir, eds , M A. Jad al-Mawla, “АН M. al-Bajjàwi and M.A.F Ibrahim, Cairo, 
nd, Vol. 1, p 175. 

(2) See M. ‘Abd as-Salàm, “ Fi al-Qasa'id as-Sab' ", Hawliyyat al-Jami‘ah at-Tünisiyyah, Vol. 
II (1965), p 7, where he quoted an-Nabhas, Sharh al-Qasa@’id as-Saba‘ al-Mashhirat, manus- 
cript of the Sadiqiyyah Library at the Tunisian University, no. 2605, fol. 213. It is strange 
that I could not find the quotation m an-Nahhas, Sharh as-Sumüt as-Saba', manuscript of 
the Yale University Library, no. L-632. See also: Jurji Zaydan, Ta’rikh Adab al-Lughah 
al-' Arabiyyah, ed. Shawqi Dayf, Сао, 1957, Vol. І, рр 105-106. 

(3) al-Anbàri, Nuzhat al-Alibba’, ed. ‘Atryyah ‘Amur, Stockholm, 1962, рр. 22-23. 

(4f Yàqüt, Мијат al-Udaba’, Cairo, 1927, Vol. IV, p. 140. 
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and Ibn Khallikàn (608/1121-681/1282).5 It appears that an-Nahhas. 
was the earliest author to attribute the first collection of the M»w'allagát to 
Hammad. 


The questions that should be asked now are these: What does Ibn 
Sallam mean when he writes. “Тһе first one to collect the verses of the 
Arabs and to relate ther tales was Наттаа ar-Ráàwiyah"? And what 
does an-Nahhàs mean by saying that Hammad was the one who collected 
the Seven Poems? If these statements mean that Hammad was the one 
who gave the Mw'allagát their final shape by collecting their constituent 
poems, and giving them to the people as a unit, then we cannot but doubt 
these statements. For it is known that the Caliph Mu'àwiyah Ibn Abr 
Sufyàn (d. 60/680), who had some knowledge of pre-Islamic poetry, is. 
reported to have said, “The ode of 'Amr Ibn Kulthüm and the ode of al- 
Наги Ibn Hillizah are among the glorious accomplishments of the Arabs. 
They were hung in al-Ka‘bah for some time "$ 


Al-Baghdadi ( 1030/1620-1093/1682) in his Knzánat al-Adab reported 
two other traditions which confirm that the M«w'allagàt were known during 
the Umayyad dynasty, and that these odes did not take their final form at 
that time. The first tradition states that “one of the people of Umayyah 
ordered someone to select for him seven odes. He called them the M»w'allagát."'? 
The second tradition, while reporting about the authors of the Mu‘allaqdt, 
claims that “ Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan discarded four of them and replaced. 
them by another four.”® Who knows, the Umayyads may have had a 
political reason for this replacement At any rate, if we remember that 
‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan had lived between 26/646 and 86/705, we 
realize that the Mw'allagát were known long before the appearance of 
Hammad on the literary stage. 


From all these traditions we can deduce that the famous odes known as 
the Mu'allagát were known before Hammad and had been travelling orally 
during the period of Mu'awiyah, as, no doubt, they had travelled before 
that for a long time. Which ode really belonged to the Mu'allaqát was а. 
matter of controversy among the people It ıs certain, however, that the 
people believed in the fame or the beauty of one of these odes according to 
their inclination, their tribal loyalty, and their literary, social, and political 
affiliation. Тһе matter remained so until the time of Hammad, who was. 

. but a link in this chain of oral transmitters 


Some modern writers deduced erroneous conclusions from the statements. 
of Ibn Sallam and an-Nahbàs. They thought that Hammad must have 
written a work entitled as-Sumit or а1-МчаПадйі Brockelmann, for example, 
writes, “Die alteste Sammlung vollstandiger Qasiden its von Hammad ar- 
Rawiya ausgewahlt und nach dem Muster andrer Buchetitel as-Sumiit 
oder gewohnlich al-Mw'allagat *? 





(5) Ibn Khalhkan, Wafayat al-A'yán, Bülàq, 1299, Vol. I, p. 205. 

(6) al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-Adab, ed ‘Abd as-Salàm Нагӣп, Cairo, 1967-69, Vol. (II, p. 181. 
(7; Ibid., Vol. I, р 127. 

(8) Ibid., Vol I, p. 127. 

(9) GAL, SI, p 34. е 
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Likewise, Muhammad “Abd as-Salam interpreted an-Nahhas' statement 
by saying, “аЇ-0а$й'14 as-Saba‘ is a work written by Hammad ar-Rawiyah.”’!® 

When we look up to the biography of Hammad ar-Rawiyah in al-Fihrist, 
however, we find the followiug information: ''No single book was seen for 
: Hammad, but the people reported on his authority, and books were written 
after him,"!! 

How can we, then, interpret the statements of Ibn Sallam and an- 
Nahhas? Тһе only reasonable interpretation which we can offer here is 
that Hammad must have “‘collected’’ these odes orally, then transmitted them 
along with other odes and diwans. He neither fixed their number, nor their 
authors Nor did he write them in a book. This, of course, does not elimi- 
nate the possibility that Hammad himself may have had a hand in their 
fame and circulation among the реоріе.!? 

It appears that the first attempt to collect these odes in a book was 
accomplished by the hand of al-Asma‘i (122/740-216/831), when he wrote 
his book al-Qasaid as-Sitt.? Since this book is lost, we do not know what 
al-Asma'i means by as-Sitt What are they? To whom do they belong? 
"These are questions that cannot be answered now. 

We can find support for our contention that the odes known as the 
Mu‘allaqa were not collected in a book before Hammad's time, nor during 
his life time, nor by him in the fact that Ibn an-Nadim mentions absolutely 
nothing about them in his Fihrist, Had these odes been written in a special 
book prior to al-Asma‘i’s work, Ibn an-Nadim would certainly have known 
it, since these odes were well known, and their lines were recited at various 
gatherings. 

On the other hand, if these odes were really known as a book, the Arab 
scholars would not have been at such a great variance regarding their number 
and authors. All this points to the lack of a special volume containing the 
Mu‘allaga and to their transmission by the various transmitters in different 
ways. From these transmitters the next generations had obtained their 
knowledge, thus widening the area of difference and making it impossible to 
know the truth about these odes. 

It can be concluded from the above discussion that the Mw'allaqát were 
known long before Hammad and were not written down 1n their final form. 
This made it possible for various hands and whims to add to them and 
subtract from them. Тһе matter remained so until the time of al-Asma'1, 
when he wrote down some of them in a special book But this did not give 
them their final form either. And despite the fact that Abii Zayd al-Qurashi, 
the author of Jamharat Ash'ár al-' Arab, had given these odes septenary form, 
they remained a matter of controversy for their commentators as well as 
readers to our own day At апу rate, itis certain that, despite the wide- 
spread contention to the contrary, Hammad never collected these Mu‘allagat 
in a special, fixed, known book. 





(10) “ Fi al-Qasá'id as-Saba" ", p. 8. 

(11) Al-Fihrist, ed G Flügel, Leipzig, 1871, p. 92. 

012) В Tabanah, Mu'allagat al-' Arab, Cairo, 1967, р. 23. 
(13) Al-Frhrist, Cairo, n.d., p. 88. 


THE CONCEPT OF LOVE IN SUFISM 
M. Safdar Ali Baig 


OVE is the soul of Sufism. Love creates beauty in life, in thought, in 
I deed arid in character It gives pleasure and also pain, but its pain 
issweet and charming. Love is a lightning that falls upon the heart 
and burns it, but at the same time illuminates the soul It afflicts the body 
but comforts the soul. It makes one humble yet powerful. Тһе lover sur- 
tenders himself but conquers the beloved. Love induces the beloved td unveil 
beauty. It attracts, absorbs and unifies the lover and the beloved and creates 
oneness from duality. 

‘God is Love,’ according to the Holy Bible, and a ‘Lover’ ( Wadud) 
according to the Holy Qur'an, (14:85). The great Sufi Junayd of Baghdad 
defined love as the substitution of the qualities of the Beloved for the qualities 
of the lover. Another great Sufi, Khawja Banda Nawaz, maintains that 
love guides the idol-worshipper. It is the ‘ Qibla’? of the pious and devoted 
adorers It is the ruler of both the worlds. It teaches resignation and 
acquiescence. It is the soul of the universe. Though it has no form yet it 
appears in every form. It is great, merciful and beneficent. It is ап 
idol-worshipper and also an idol-destroyer It is not other than God ? 

The famous Urdu poet Mir Taqi Mir says: 

* How can I say what love is in reality? 

Undoubtedly ıt is God near those who are aware of reality.” 
According to Hafiz of Shiraz, the well-known Persian poet, love апа the lover 
are both immortal. Не says: 

* One whose heart becomes alive with love can never die, 

It is love that has made us (lovers) immorta]."5 

According to the Sufis, love isthesole animating principle of life and the 
universe. Love is the cause of creation. God's desire to love compelled Him 
to create the universe. Ifthere were no love the universe would not have 
existed. Тһе mystic poét of Persia Faridud-din ‘Attar says: 


(1) R.A. Nicholson: The Mystics of Islam (London, 1914), р 112. 


(2) Qibla ıs the direction towards which the Muslims turn their faces at the time of prayers 
It 1s Ka‘ba, a sdcred place situated m Mécca 


(3) Khawja Banda Nawaz Asmar al-Asrar (ed. S. ‘Ata Husayn, Hyderabad, А P ) pp. 227-9. 
(4) gås 2 la ole K СР W £ OS caa LT 
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** Love illuminates all that you see, 
You can only see love in everything if you have insight," $ 


Love is the cause of all splendour, tumult and activity. Fakhruddin ‘Iraqi 
says: 

“Тһе melodius music of love nobody understands, 

All the heavens and the skies are dancing to its rhythm." 


According to Mir, Cause and Effect and every system in the universe are based 
on love: 


“ Love has deriverd light from darkness, 
If there was no love there would have been no manifestation. 


Love is the cause of causes and the first cause, 
It is love that does miraculous deeds "'* 


Abul Hasan Ali Hujwiri maintains that “ love is the source of life just as seeds 
are the origin of plants.’”? 


God, being the Creator and the Lover, loves all His creations. The 
Creator's love of His creation is more natural than an artist's love of his art. 
The poet rejoices in his poems, the musician in his rhythms and songs, the 
painter in his pictures and the architect in his constructions Attraction and 
adhesion in the physical and the biological world, according to the Sufis, is 
because of love which is the soul of the universe. 


The universe is beautiful. Its beauty enchants and fascinates, and 
everyone falls in love with it. The simple and the prudent, the foolish and 
the wise are all its slaves Men of insight only feel that neither this beauty 
is eternal nor are its charm and pleasure everlasting. A thing of corporeal 
beauty is a joy but not for ever. It often creates anxiety, despair and dis- 
tress; even then the Sufis argue that first one should learn how to love the 
transient beauty of Nature or human beings, because the beauty of the world 
serves as the first step towards the “World of Beauty," ie. God ‘Abdul 
Rahman Jàmi expresses the same view when he says: 


“Do not turn away thy face from the transient, 
For it becomes a means to approach the Real.’’!° 


(6) Ge rhe Тіс” шз АШ gie уы 
(7 c JE a CC y ail eli d gl A 5 S cm Us e 4 il ST ae — b ul. 
(8) (bi eit ue S уй» bj aco c£ 
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(9) "А.Н “Ац Hujwirr Kashf al-Mahjüb. (іт. R.A. Nicholson, London, 1936) p. 307. 
(10) Jam: Lawaıh, (Nawal Kishore Press), р. 5. 
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The real, eternal, infinite and absolute beauty is of God and is known as 
the Ultimate Beauty. ‘Abdul Karim Jili holds that God's Beauty is both 
apparent and concealed. Apparent Beauty is manifested in the universe 
which serves as a mirror for it, and the concealed Beauty resides in His Mercy, 
Beneficence, Munificence, Sustenance, Knowledge and Сгеайуепевв.!! 
Hadrat Imam Hasan used to say, “God is Himself Beautiful and loves 
beauty” ( Allah-o-jamilun wa yohtbbul jamal ) 22 


When a sincere, true and devoted lover proves a failure in the love of 
the transient beauty he often rushes towards the Divine or Ultimate Beauty. 
The Ultimate Beauty then consoles the disappointed souls, and they gradually 
fall in love with it and become mad after ıt They get immense pleasure and 
everlasting happiness in its love which ever increases even after death and 
Resurrection 


Concentration is inevitable in love. If man concentrates upon the 
visible, his mind undergoes an experience to concentrate upon the ‘Invisible ° 
The visible paves the way for the Invisible But this is possible only if the 
love is deep-rooted, sincere, pure and chaste. The lover has been trained about 
the relation of Visible and Invisible The so-called love which is a product 
of sexual passions, carnal desires or selfishness is good only for animal life 
but not for higher aspirations of spiritual and divine love. 


Love of the transient beauty should only be the means but not an end 
in itself. Al-Ghazali argues that God only is worthy of being loved. Men 
of insight know that nothing is worthy of love except God ? “Ali Hujwiri 
holds that all those who behold the beauty of God have a longing for His 
"vision." Longing is an effect oflove Loye includes faith and gnosis.!* 
A mystic poet of Persia says that only he is worthy of eternal love who is 
himself eternal and who is the only true lover of mankind. 


“Go, give thy heart to him who alone in the whole universe, 
Has always been with thee and will always be.*'!° 


Dhu'l Nün of Egypt says that love of God is superior to everything. It 
is exalted and sublime If the heart is full of love, one becomes crazy after 
the vision of God, even prefers death to life for the sake of the vision.!$ А]- 
Ghazali maintains that one can love God only if one knows Him. Love is the' 
outcome of gnosis If man goes deep in gnosis and a few secrets of God are 
disclosed to him he rejoices a lot The pleasure and happiness that gnosis 
and divine knowledge give him is incomparable and unique. The concealed 





(11) АК Jih. Al-Insan al-Kamil (Urdu tr. Zahir A. Zahiri Al-Sahwani Ferozpur, 1908) 
Part I. Ch. 23. pp. 134-135 


(12) The Qur'an, (ed. Farman АП, Lucknow,) p. 243. 


(13) Al-Ghazalı Љуа-е Ulimuddin. (Urdu tr. Md. Ahsan, Магад al-‘Arifin, Lucknow, 1887) 
Vol.4,p 565 


(14) “Аһ Hujwir op. cit., р. 288, 
(15) dy Jal ge у a ule p 2,4 ТЕРБЕР gS 502) 
(169 Shihabuddin Suharwardi Awarifal-Ma‘arif, (Urdu tr. Abu Hasan, Lucknow, 1926) р. 634. 
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beauty in gnosis makes man spell-bound. Тһе Шап who tedches such a 
dignified stage knows that to be nearer to God is lovVáble." Shaykh 
Fariduddin Ganjshakat maintains that until man knows H6t his own self he 
loves other thiigs, but once ht knows himself, he loves God; and а lover of 
God does not care to look at the eighteen thousand Worlds'® апа all the 
angels if they come to him, even with the corner of an eyé.? 


In fact man is more intimately related to God than to other things, but 
he does not realise it and thihks of other things more than lie thinks of God. 
Love of anything except God makes death difficult and paiiiful, on the other 
hand, death is easier and agreeable to the lovers of God Who are nearer and 
dearer to Him. Their death is no less than a cliange for tlie better. If man 
understands God he loves Him All those who have understood God loved 
Him, lived for Him and died for Him. Hadrat Imam Zainul ‘Abedin prays 
to God saying: “О God, no doubt I have renounced all and am sincere to 
Thee——Who it is that after tasting the sweetness of Thy love goes to any 
one else and who it is that haè turned away his face from Thee after coming 
near to Thee. O God, count us among those whom Thou hast selected for 
Thy love and nearness, whom Thou hast inadé to obey all Thy Command- 
ments, whom Thou hast given a chance to behold Thy Beauty, and whom 
Thou hast nominated for gnosis. Thou art the desire of Thy lovers I beg 
from Thee Thy love!’ 


Rimi holds that love of God is éssential for every тап, He says: 


“A soul that has no love of God, 
Should never exist, for its existence is disgraceful."?! 


Prophet Muhammad says, “God loves to meet those who love to meet 
Him, and dislikes to meet those who dislike to meet Him.”?? 


The lover of God giddually becomes God-intoxicated, renounces his 
animal self, his surroundings and everything that is material. He sees his 
Beloved standing in front of him day and night, morning and evening smiling 
at him with loving looks and stretched arms ready to embrace him. In fact, 
the Beloved Himself looks eagerly at the lover first and attracts him. The 
great Sufi Bayazid of Bistam says: “I fancied that I loved Him but on con- 
sideration I saw that His love preceded mine."? "The mutual quest of the 
soul and the Absolute is mentioned by Jalaluddin Rümi also: 





(17) А1-Сһағаһ op. cıt., pp. 565, 558, 568, 586-587, 597—598. 

(18) The Sufis believe that there are eighteen thousand worlds created by God. 

(19) Nizamuddm Auwhya  Ràkat-al Qulüb. ( Majmüa-e-Malfüzate-e Khawjagan-e Chisht) 
pp. 190, 195 

(20) Hadrat Zamul Abedin: Sahifa-1 Kamila. (ed. S О. Raza Nasim Amrohi, Lahore, 1960) 
pp. 129, 309-310, 312. 
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(22) “АН Hujwiti- op cit., p 305 
(23) Nicholson: op cit, p 112. Е 
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“No loyer ever seeks union with his beloved, 

But his beloved is also seeking union with him. 
But the lover's loye makes his body lean, 

While the beloved's love makes her fair and lusty. 


When in this heart the lightning spark of love arises, 
Be sure this love is reciprocated in that heart. 


When the love of God arises in thy heart, 
Without doubt God also feels love for thee ''?* 


The God-intoxicated lover reaches that dignified stage where the infinite 
and eternal Light of the Beloved illuminates his soul, and the Divine Secrets 
are disclosed to him, and he apprehénds the reality of the material and the 
immaterial world, and is endowed with a power to dominate the forces 
therein His hand becomes the hand of God, his eyes become the eyes of 
God and his behaviour the behaviour of God. 


Тһе Sufis maintain that love becomes the cause of knowledge of the 
Divine Secrets Abi Talib holds that knowledge of the Divine Mysteries 
can be attained through love, and lovers participate in the life of God and 
see Him. God is nearer to them than anything else.? Nizamuddin Auwliya 
believes that God gives insight to His lovers so that they may understand 
the reality of the whole universe which still increases their love so much 
that they yearn to see God only and forget everything else.? 


Love of God also becomes a cause of redress, redemption and salvation; 
for God cares for His lovers more than they care for themselves, and loves 
them more than they love themselves. Love of God for fear of Hell is no 
more than cowardice, for the sake of Paradise no less than selfishness, but if 
it is for its own sake it is the true love, the sublime love, the exalted love which 
compels the lover to worship the Beloved for nothing less than the Beloved 
Himself. Shibli, the great Sufi and contemporary of Mansur Hallaj, says, 
“O God, hide Paradise and Hell in Thy unseen places, that Thou mayest 
be worshipped disinterestedly."?' Rabia‘, the mystic, used ta pray to God 
saying, “О God, if I worship Thee in fear of Hell, burn me in Hell, and if 
I worship Thee in hope of Paradise, exclude me from Paradise; but if I 
worship Thee for Thine own sake withhold not Thine everlasting Beauty."?* 

Sanai shrewdly points out that one who pretends to be a lover of God 
and loves his own self is an impostor who can never gain favour of the 
Beloved, becayse one can either love the Beloved or can love one’s own self: 
not both at the same time. He says: 

“ Love confers its blessings on the selfless lover, 
The selfish man tries in vain to love Сода.” 





(24) E. Underhill Mysticism. (London, 1949) p 134 
(25) Оша al-Qulüb, 11, p. 53 

(26) Majmüa-e- Ma|füzat. Rahat al-Muhkjbbin, p. 270. 
(27) “АП Hujwiri ор. cit., p. 331. 

(28) Nicholson ор cit., p. 115. 

(29) Sanai op cit, p. 289. 
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The Sufis believe that love is greater than any religion. Shaykh Muhyid- 
Din Ibnu'l ‘Arabi declares that no religion is more sublime than a religion of 
love and longing for God. Love is the essence of all creeds: the true mystic 
welcomes it whatever guise it may assume. Тһе well-known Urdu poet 
Khawja Hyder “АН Atish says: 
“True religion is the religion of love, anything against it, is false; 
One who has faith in it is the true believer.*!” 


The Sufis preach religious toleration. They abhor fanaticism IDnu' 
‘Arabi says, “ My heart has become capable of every form. It is pasture 
for gazelles and a convent for Christian monks; and a temple for idols, and 
the pilgrim’s Kaba, and the tables of the Torah, and the book of the Qur’an 
I follow the religion of love, whichever way his camel takesme My religion 
and my faith is the true religion.’’*? 


Love is in human nature. Every soul has a natural desire to love. The 
urge of love beautifies the soul and the beauty of the soul lies in love of 
humanity Particularly a lover of God should love all the creations of God, 
as they deserve all human beings irrespective of caste and creed. He should 
love the religious and the irreligious, the good and the bad, the high and the 
low, the friend and the foe. The lover of God tolerates his enemies, even 
prays to God for their salvation. Prophets, Imams, saints and Sufis have 
suffered a lot at the hands of their enemies and were accused of heresy, 
blasphemy and infidelity. "They were abused and cursed and were publicly 
prosecuted, scourged and tortured. They were poisoned, burnt and hanged. 
But they endured everything for the sake of their love of humanity, for 
the sake of God, and thought that to be blamed for love was a pleasure 
and blessing in disguise. Тһе Qur'an says: 

“They fear not the blame of anyone; that is the grace of God which He 
bestows on whomsoever He pleases; God is bounteous and wise.” (5:59). 

According to Luke, when Jesus Christ was brought to be crucified they 
spat on his face and smote him with the palms of their hands. They put a 
crown of thorns on his head and struck him with their hands. After endur- 
ing all this he prayed to God saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do." (Matt. 26:67, John 19:1-3, Luke 23:34). 

Hadrat Imam Zainul Abedin used to pray to God saying, “О God, help 
me so that I may love my enemies and be friendly to the jealous and the 
rebellious."?? Abu’l Hasan Nüri says to God, “О Lord, in Thy eternal 
Knowledge and Power and Will Thou dost punish the people of Hell, whom 
Thou hast created; and if it be Thy inexorable Will to make Hell full of 
mankind, Thou art able to fill it with me alone, and send them to Paradise.’’*4 


(30) Nicholson: op. cit., p. 105. 
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(32) Nicholson: op. cit., p. 105. 
(33) Hadrat Zamul ‘Abedin op. cit , p. 72. 
(34) Nicholson: op. cit , p. 108. ° 
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When Mansür Hallaj was brought to be crucified Abu’l Harith, the 
executioner, came and smote him on the cheek, breaking his nose with the 
blow, so that blood gushed out. Shibli and other Sufis who were present 
at that moment cried aloud and many of them fainted. НаПај prayed to 
God saying, “O Lord, ............... these Thy servants who have gathered to 
slay me, in zeal for their religion and in desire to win Thy favour, pardon 
them and have mercy upon them; for verily if Thou hadst revealed to them 
that which Thou hadst revealed to me, they would not have done what they 
have done, and if Thou hadst hidden from me that which Thou hadst hidden 
from them, I should not have suffered this tribulation. Glory unto Thee in 
whatsoever Thou doest, and glory unto Thee in whatsoever Thou willest."?5 


Such a man, says Professor Nicholson, will always love his fellowmen 
whatever cruelty they may inflict upon him. He will perceive only the 
chastening Hand of God, ‘whose bitters are very sweet to the soul.’ Bayazid 
of Bistam says that when God lovesa man He endows him with three qualities 
in token thereof: a bounty like that of the sea, a sympathy like that of the 
sun, and a humility like that of the earth.?$ 


(35) RA Nicholson The Idea of Personality т Sufism. (Cambridge, 1923) pp 34-35. 
(36) Nicholson: The Mystics, p. 108. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF IBN HAJAR AL-'ASQALANI 
Aftab Ahmad Rahmani 


( Continued from July Issue ) 


(a) Роштісо-босілі. AND EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS or EGYPT IN 
IsN HAJAR'S TIME 
Political Conditions: 


N order to appreciate the conditions under which Ibn Hajar lived and 
I worked, it is necessary to know something of the nature of the Mamlük 

kingdom in Egypt and of the historical events which took place during 
Ibn Hajar's lifetime, that is, during the declining years of the Bahri Mamlüks 
and the establishment of a new governing line by the Burji Mamlüks.! Itis 
not possible here to go into details Readers may consult the references 
given in the footnotes and the bibliography for further information 


Ibn Hajar was born about the last quarter of the 8th century Hijra. At 
that time al-Ashraf бһа“Бап (r. 764-78/1362-76), the 22nd ruler of the 
Bahri Mamlüks, ruled over Egypt. The rule of the Bahri Mamlük dynasty 
was coming to a close and after two feeble monarchs this period ended and 
a new governing line came to power, ie., Burji Mamluks under al-Zàhir 
Saif al-din Barqtiq,?? a Circassian slave of al-Ashraf Sha‘ban During the 
period of Bahri Mamlük Egypt was ruled by a Mamlük military caste recruited 
largely from the Turks originally dwelling in, what is now, Southern Russia. 
With the coming of Barquq in 784/1382 a new era was opened and a racial 
change took place as the new Mamluks were mainly Circassians or Jarkas, 
a tribe dwelling in Bilád al-Shimal in the hills surrounding the plain of the 
Qifjaq or Qabjaq and the Riis and al-Làn on the eastern side overlooking 
their plains.’ 

There was no principle of hereditary succession among the Burji 
Mamluks and he who held military power and had a strong party to back 
him, became the ruler. 


At the head of the Mamlük hierarchy stood the Sultan; beneath him 
came emirs of various ranks, and the Mamlük soldiery in the service of the 
Sultan and the emirs which formed the core of the army 


(1) The appellation Bahri (River) was given to the guards of Sultan Najm al-din Ayyüb 
(т 637-647 — 1240-1249) whose bariacks were upon the island of Roda ш the Nile; the 
appellation Burji (fort) was given to the bodyguards founded by Qalawün (т. 678-689 = 
1279-1290) who were quartered та the towers of the citadel of Cairo [EI (Mamlük) * 216]. 

(2) Bargüq (r. 784-801 = 1382-1398 ) ıs the 25th ruler of the Mamlük dynasty and the first ' 
Sultan of the Burji line provided that Baybars al-Jashankir (т. 708-709 = 1308-1309) is 
e not taken to be a Jarkas (а/-Миуйт, П 221) . 
(3) Al-‘Ibar (ed Büluq) v 472, Subh iv 456; al-Sulük 1 рагіш 663, EJ. (Kipcak) 1022. 
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The Mamlük army was divided into three groups, viz. 


(1) Al-mamahk al-sultantya (Royal Mamlüks). These were of two categories 
namely (i) the mamlüks of the ruling sultan called mushiarawat, ajlàb or 
julbán; and (ii) mamlüks who passed into the service of the ruling sultan 
from the service of other masters known as mustakhdwmitn. The latter category 
was again divided into two parts: mamlüks who passed into the service of 
the reigning sultan from that of former sultans. These were known ав 
mamalik al-salátin al-mutaqaddvma, gardnis, qaránisa The other part was 
composed of mamlüks who passed into the service of the reigning sultan from 
that of emirs, because of the death or dismissal of their masters. "These were 
known as sazfiya. 

(2) Mamáhk or ajndd al-umard, (mamlüks of emirs), and ajnàd al-halga, a 
force of non-mamlüks drawn from the awldd al-nds, sons of the mamlüks and 
emirs born and bred in Egypt and from the local inhabitants. In addition 
to these, there were auxiliary troops drawn mainly from Beduins and culti- 
vators who were regarded inferior to the former ones? Although the 
numerical strength of the various units is not known, it is certain that during 
the Circassian rule not only the number but also the efficiency of the army 
declined considerably. Their inefficiency and helplessness went so far that 
іп an encounter between the Cairo mob and the ab, the best military 
group of the ruling sultan, the latter could not bear the brunt of the former’s 
attack and consequently fled away.” The reasons behind it were: (i) the 
period of military training was considerably curtailed as compared with the 
early Mamluk period and (ii) the nepotism of the sultans and emirs who 
brought their adult relations to Egypt and allowed them to enter the Mamlük 
corps without passing any military training whatsoever This period, parti- 
cularly the second half of it, may be called “the period of rule by brothers- 
in-law and relatives”  Inàl, for instance, had all the emirs as his brothers- 
in-law. Accelerated promotion, for which our sources use the expression 
“daf'atan шамада,” became far more frequent, and numbers of mamlüks were 
promoted to the highest ranks without passing through the intermediate 
stages. АП these factors naturally contributed to a decline in the efficiency 
of the army during this period." 


The rule of the sultan, the head of the state, was absolute. Barqiiq, the 
first sultan of the Circassian line, revived in 718/1386 the phrase "Khadim 
al-Haramain” (the servant of the two Holy Shrines) which disappeared from 
the sultan's title long ago Іп this year, says [bn Hajar in his Inbã’, a 
certain emir called Emir Zan, son of Кага} king. came to Barqüq and said 
that he was advised in his dream by the Prophet to be converted ta Islam 


(4) Subh, 1v: 15-16; Husn 110-111; Studies BSOAS, 1953, 204; Feudalism, 2 
(5) Feudalism, 9-14. 
(6) Studies, BSOAS, 1953, 211, 222-228, 455, 462. 
(7) Hawédith, 531-2. 
(8) Bada'i',u 64. 
(9) Al-Nujyüm v ` 295, 306, vi. 432: Hawadith, 485. 
(10) The Circassians, JAOS 1949, 145. ° 
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by the “servant of the two Holy Shrines." Апа as Barqüq was known by 
this title he came to him to be converted to Islam. Barqüq received him 
warmly, made him emir of ten and granted him a fief to live оп. Whether 
this was a real story or a story invented by Barqüq, the fact remains that 
that honorific title had some bearing on the prestige of the sultans at least in 
the eye of the Muslims outside the border of the country. Тһе ambition of 
Barqüq to distinguish himself from the Ottoman rulers whose conquests were 
gaining respect for them from the Muslim community might be another 
reason which prompted him to assume the title of ''Khàdim al-Haramain.” ™ 


The sultan was the appointing authority of the high officials such as the 
atãbek, who was the commander-in-chief of the army, va’s nawbat al-nuwab, 
who was іп charge of the Royal Mamlüks, amr majlis, who was in charge of 
the sultan's physicians; amir silah, who bore the sultan's arms in assemblies ; 
amir ükhür, who supervised royal stables ; dawadar, who delivered letters from 
the sultan, presented petitions and letters to him; azıb al-hujjab, who adminis- 
tered justice among the emirs and the army ; ustadar, who was responsible for 
the management and upkeep of the sultan's residence and the distribution of 
рау and rations to the Royal mamlüks; khazindar Райт, who was іп charge 
of the treasury; and amir hajj, who led the Egyptian pilgrim’s сагауап 12 


Suspicious, as they were, the sultans never trusted anyone, not even their 
own sons. Imprisonment, poisoning and murder of the near and dear ones 
became the regular practice of the sultans. This is beautifully summed up 
by Ibn Hajar in his Inba' wherein he says, “ба da! b man qatala ibnahüi ‘ala al- 
mulk ghatlatan ‘ddatan mustaqarra wa lariqatan mustakrah,’’' 


The emirs of this period, who were in fact sultans in miniature, were 
divided into four grades The highest rank was that of emirs of hundred 
(umara’ al-mi'in) who were entitled to a hundred horsemen, and also had 
the title of commanders of a thousand (mugaddim al-ulüf), because they 
commanded 1,000 troops of ajnad al-halga in times of war. Emirs of this 
rank were often known simply as emirs of a thousand 


The second grade was that of the emirs of tablkhana, so called because 
they were entitled to have a band of a group of musical instruments, includ- 
ing many drums and some trumpets ( abwaq) and flutes ( zumür) of various 
timbers playing in front of their houses. These emirs usually had 40 
horsemen in their service, though the number might rise to seventy or even 
eighty. 

The third grade was that of the emirs of ten ( umara al-asharat) who 
had from ten to twenty horsemen in their service. 


The fourth and the lowest grade was that of emirs of fives ( umara’ al- 
khamsat ) who had five horsemen in their ѕегуісе.!* 


(11) Inbà', fol. 56b 

(12) EI (Mamlük) 217; Studies, 467—68. 

(13) Inba’, fol. 250a. 

(44) Subh, iv. 14-15 Zubda, 113, Husn, п 93 
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Emirs were usually granted zgta‘, fief which meant an estate consisting of 
villages, towns, cultivable lands, etc. This was granted on condition of 
military service and was not hereditary An emir held his fief im the 
province in which he served, and if he was transferred to a different province, 
he received a new fief.!? 

There was another kind of fief known as arzéq not held on condition of 
military service. This was granted, as pensions to the retired or dismissed 
emirs, to widows and orphans of mamlük soldiers, to awlad al-nas, including 
the descendants of sultans, and to mosques, madrasas, monasteries, learned 
and holy persons !$ 

One of the important features of the Circassian period was the transfor- 
mation of the military fiefs into arzág amlak (allodial lands) and awgaf 
(religious endowments). The motive behind such a transformation was that 
the fief-holders wanted to ensure for their descendants at least a part of their 
lands Since the military fief was not hereditary, the fief-holders transformed 
them into amlak which was hereditary, and into айдау for which they could 
appoint their descendants hereditary managers The loss of the military 
fiefs thus incurred resulted in the numerical decline of the army while the 
increase of wagfs contributed to the decline of the morale of the people.! 
Barqüq, who could foresee the dangerous consequences of these wag fs, repea- 
tedly tried to liquidate them!* and warned the people saying “таай“а/а 
'*asükw al-muslimin illa hadhiht al-awgáf wa-al-sawáb 4rja'uha ?" — Barqüq's 
attempts seem to have been frustrated chiefly due to the opposition of al- 
Bulqini, the powerful Shafi qadi al-qudat. Тһе fief-holders as well as 
other rich people, in order to escape confiscation, continued to buy lands 
and then transfer them into шад) 2 

Another important feature of this period was the continual struggle for 
power among the different tawa'if, i.e , the groups of mamlüks known after 
their masters who trained and freed them such as al-Mu'ayyadiya, after 
Mu'ayyad Shaikh, al-Zahiriya after al-Zahir Jaqmàq, etc.?! Each faction 
constantly tried to weaken the opponent and manoeuvered to set up one of 
its own as a sultan 22 Succeeding to the throne, the sultan tried to play off 
one faction against another. He promoted and appointed to higher ranking 
posts persons from the factions which supported him and those he wished 
to win over; summoned back to Cairo emirs who had been banished or 
imprisoned by his predecessors? and dismissed from official positions the 
most important mamluks and supporters of the former sultán.^* Several 


(15) Feudalism, 7 

(16) Ibid., 32-33. $ 

(17) Studies, BSOAS, 1953, 226, Inba’, fol. 68b VE 

(18) Barqüq attempted to liquidate waq fs ın Rajab 780 (cf. Inba’, fol. 30а); Dha al-Hajj 780 
(cf. Inba’, fols. 144b-45b) and m 789 (cf Tarikh al-Badr, fol 127b—128a). 

(19) Inbà, fol. 144a. 

(20) Ibid , fol. 68b. 

(21) Badá'i*, iv: 14. 

(22) Studies, BSOAS, 1953, 218. 

(23) Bada'r,iv 7. е 

(24) Studies, 1953, 208. 
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other measures were taken by the sultan to weaken his enemies and to 
increase his own power. To quote D. Ayalon: “То lay solid foundations 
of his authority two ways only were open to the sultàn: weaken the ajlab 
of his immediate predecessors as much as possible and multiply the number 
of his own mamluks within the shortest possible time.”’** 

The dependence of the sultan on their julban (mamlüks trained and 
freed by the sultan) proved to be a menace for the Circassian rule, parti- 
cularly during and after the reign of Inàl(r. 857-865—1453-1460). Knowing 
well that the sultan was not in a position to take harsh measures against them, 
they sometimes, quite regardless of the financial state of the country, demand- 
ed large sums of nafaga,?® attacked officials who had displeased them, 
pillaged and burnt their houses ;*” took sides on questions of politics,?® and 
forced the sultàn to take extreme measures in his attempts to raise sufficient 
money to satisfy their demands 

For administrative facilities, Egypt was divided into Upper and Lower 
Egypt, each of which was governed by an emir called al-&ashif. The kashif 
of Upper Egypt was of a higher rank than his colleagues. Collection of royal 
taxes, defending from the Beduins who harried the trade routes and watching 
the emirs who had lost the favour of the sultan and were consequently exiled 
to his province were some of his notable duties 

The kashif of Lower Egypt, usually called al-kashif bi-al-wajh al bahri,?? 
was in charge of inspecting the royal bridges and canals and it was his duty 
to keep them in good repair. But for reasons unknown this post was abolish- 
ed by Barqüq by the end of the 14th century A.D *° 

One of the important administrative positions in early days was that of 
а wazir. This post had been an honourable one.’! Wazirs were regarded as 
deputies of the sultans and as such they could appoint 40475 and nuwwab, 
distribute small fiefs without consulting the sultans and were entitled 
to mobilise armies and troops! But since the beginning of the Mamlük 
dynasty the wazirate began to deteriorate to such an extent that one 
of the wazirs of the 7th/13th century remarked that wazirate in his 
days meant nothing but to supply meat, fuel and other foodstuffs to the 
army.? This deterioration further increased when OQalawün (г. 678-689) 
divided the wazirate and its functions into пагу al-mál, nazr al-khàss and 
Айабай al-sirr.?* 


(25) Studies, BSOAS, 1953, 209. 
(26) Badàá'r', т. 230—1, 255-6, 273, 288, 350, iv. 13-4, 127, Safahat, 13. 
(27) Safahat, 23, 36, 125, Bada’1‘, пі 90, 92, 228, 302, 397, iv’ 5 
(28) Bada'i', m 232, 314, Safahat, 201. 
(29) Subh, vu 157 His colleague in Upper Egypt was known as al-kashif br-al-wajh al-qibli 
(30) Inba‘, fol 93b. ; 
(31) Zubda, 96-7 
(32) Husn,u 137 
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The caliphs, who were usually but not exclusively amir al-mu' тийп, were 
also appointed by the sultan. Although during the Burjīs their prestige 
and power declined and they became powerless puppets in the hands of the 
sultans, yet the certificates of investiture they issued were sought for and 
received with great pride even by more powerful monarchs of other Islamic 
countries Several instances can be cited 1n which the Sultàn of Turkey 
and the princes of India received such diplomas and investitures with much 
honour and ceremony. Not only this, the appointment of a new sultan 
was not considered valid unless the caliph, in the presence of four chief gadis, 
carried out the ceremony of enthronement when homage was paid to the new 
sultan ( mubaya'a), and thus gave his official recognition to the new ruler. 
Another task ofthe caliph was to accompany the procession. This is obvious 
from the occasion when Barqüq re-entered Cairo in 792/1390 with the 
dethroned Hajji on his left and the caliph and judges iri front of him.*’ 


Among the important religious offices mention may be made of (i) 44% 
al-qudat, (п) qadi al-‘asakir, who travelled with the sultan and accompanied 
the army in war time, (111) wakīl bart al-mal, who was responsible for the buy- 
ing and selling of lands belonging to the treasury and drawing up coritracts 
connected with this, (iv) тиў dar al-‘adl, who attended the court of justice, 
accompanied the army in war time but were inferior to the qàdi al-‘asakir’, 
(v) al-muhtasib, whose duty was to advise people to do good and to abstain 
from evil, to guide them to find out ways and means of earning and adopting 
a craft, and to punish those who employ unfair means in earning their 
livelihood; (vi) nazır al-ahbas al-mabrira, supervisor of lands dedicated to 
the upkeep of mosques, madrasas, monasteries, etc.; (vii) khattb, preacher 
and (уіп) mudarris, teachers іп mosques and madrasas.?* 


The most important of these religious officials were the chief qadis of 
the four orthodox schools, but the most influential aniong them was the 
Shafi‘s qadi who controlled most of the inalienable bequests іп the country. 
The sultan controlled the appointments of these chief qàdis who, like many 
of their contemporaries, were not above buying their positions.?? 


Each of the chief four gadis had acting judges or na'ib al-hukm. There 
was no fixed number for such judges who were appointed by the chief qadis, 
a practice which often led to the bestowal of these offices on inefficient 
persons. Оп his becoming the sultan, Barqüq persuaded the qadis to 
minimise the number of their deputies. Finding that his request was not 
fully honoured, he, in the year 194/1392, issued an ordinance directing the 
chief judges to minimise all their na’ibs except five selected ones *! 
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‚ Ibn Hajar died in 852/1449, three years after Sultan Jaqmaq had seized 
power from Yüsuf, son of Sultan Barsbay In his lifetime Ibn Hajar saw 
not less than fourteen monarchs of both the lines—Bahri and Burji—in Egypt, 
which clearly shows the brevity of their reigns 


aqmaq was followed by his son 'Uthmàn, who ruled only one and а 
half months before being deposed by Atabeg Inàl. From the reign of Inal 
onwards incessant troubles caused by the Julban, whose uncontrolled and 
scandalous actions became more and more frequent, continued to help the 
rapid decline of the Mamlük dynasty. To satisfy the demands of these 
Julban and their fellow mamlüks, who were as importunate as ever, the 
sultan adopted such methods as price-fixing, imposing heavy custom duties 
and selling off state offices. 


Seventy years after the death of Ibn Hajar, the last Mamlük sultàn, 
Qansüh, was defeated and killed by the Ottoman troops at Marj Dabiq in 
the Province of Aleppo. Six months later, in 1517, Egypt was invaded by 
Sultan Salim and became part of Ottoman Empire. 


'To sum up, the whole epoch of Burji Mamlüks was marked by intrigues, 
bloodshed, treachery, nepotism and unsystematic way of running the govern- 
ment. Most of the Circassian slaves were uncultured, inefficient and 
degenerate persons Their self-centered policies and highly luxurious living 
created an atmosphere of panic and distaste in the whole populace and 
consequently most of them fell a prey to their own intrigues 


Social Conditions : 


During the Mamlük period Egypt was ruled by a military aristocracy 
which never assimilated itself to the native people but remained a distinct 
and select elite They had little sympathy for the native population — It 2, 
therefore, notsurprising that the native inhabitants of Cairo were helpless 
against the maltreatment and even tortures to which they were subjected by 
the sultàn's mamlüks, who would knock off their turbans and seize women 
and young boys," carry off goods from shops and markets without paying, 
steal riding animals and the camels used for bringing water from the Nile** 
and plunder and burn the houses and shops if an insignificant injustice had 
been done to апу one of them *5 Besides these, the townspeople had to suffer 
from frequent shortage of food, high prices, *6 instability of currency“ and 
heavy taxes imposed on them “ 

Тһе lot of the fellahin was even worse than that of the ordinary towns- 
people They were practically the serfs of their lords. They could not 


(42) Safahat, 65, al-Nujūm, 519. 
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leave their village without the permission of their lords. They had to pay 
kharaj to their lords for their cultivable lands Тһе land which they cultivat- 
ed was divided into (i) perpetually irrigated land and (ii) arable land. The 
payment of rents for the former was made in money while that of the latter 
mostly in kind in Upper Egypt and in money in Lower Egypt Im addition 
to the payment of these rents, the fellahin had to pay other taxes also such 
as the tax for the upkeep of the irrigation system and the tax for pasturing 
cattle on uncultivable field On account of these and similar other reasons 
they had to live on loans from their lords which were paid at harvest time 
with the result that they remained ever in debt.*? 


The Beduin of Egypt, however, enjoyed a higher status than the fellahin 
They were halfway to becoming a settled agricultural population They 
were the principal instigators of the many revolts and uprisings led by the 
fellahin.*° š 

The condition of the mass of the population during the Circassian period 
was far from satisfactory Їп the historical works of this period there 
are frequent illustrations of widespread poverty among the lower classes 
Many causes contributed to this end, e.g , famines, plague, financial exaction. 
of the sultans, floods of the Nile, locusts and the like Whereas the Inba' 
tells us that in 776-1374 the famine was so severe that the poor had nothing 
to eat except bran,! resulting in high mortality amongst the lower 
classes,*? the Khitat informs us that during the reign of Faraj, son of Barqüq, 
it was severer than before and the people of Said sold their children to 
satisfy their hunger 5 

Among the native Egyptians, the arbab al-aglàm, a term used for 
those who held official positions to distinguish them from the mamlüks who 
were known as arbãb al-suyuf, were the most favoured people. They were 
divided into (i) arbāb al-wazüif al-diwámiya, administrative officials, nine 
of which were, according to al-Qalqashandi, most important, and (ii) arbdb 
al-wazaif al-diniya, religious officials who were again divided into (i) those 
who could sit with the sultan in the dar al-‘adl and (ii) those who were 
debarred from this honour. 

With regard to the non-Muslim subjects, there were numerous social 
restrictions such as wearing of a particular coloured cloth," diminishing the 
size of their turbans,?$ restriction on entering a public bath without wearing 
rattles or iron cellars round their necks, etc. Restrictions of a financial 
character were also sometimes imposed on them. For example, in the year 
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825/1422, the sultàn decreed that they should hold no more offices in the state 
or estates of the emirs.” This decree remained a dead letter as it is known 
that the Copts continued to serve in posts of this sort.*? 


In the Mamlük military aristocracy, horses were of great importance. 
Indeed other classes were forbidden to ride them. It will be interesting to 
mention here that during the reign of Barsbay the sultàn claimed from some 
villages of Lower Egypt that they should commute their taxes into horses. 
With this end in view, he ordered the villages of Lower Egypt to be classified 
into three categories with the obligation of providing one to three horses.5? 
Should a village fail to fulfil its duties a heavy fine of five thousand dinars 
was exacted 6 


In the Mamlük society one often comes across the word ‘‘al-hardfish.”’ 
These were professional beggars organised in their own association. They 
were distinguished by their long hair® and vulgar manner of speech.” They 
had their own community and their president was known as sultan al-harafish 
or nagib ul-fugará 54 

Trade in Egypt of those days principally meant spice trade. The spice 
traders, known as *'Karimi"55 merchants, seem to have amassed enormous 
wealth which ensured them much influence with the rulers in Egypt and 
abroad alike. Having their agencies in distant countries, these merchants 
could stop their trade at any time It is perhaps for this reason that they 
never seem to have suffered fiscal confiscation or persecution under the 
different sultans. They were so wealthy that at the time of financial crisis 
they used to lend money to the sultans. It is said that Sultan Barqüq in 
796/1393 borrowed 1000,00 ФуЛат fidda from three chief Karamite merchants 
of the time, Burhan al-din al-Mahalli, Nür al-din al-Kharrübi and Ibn Musal- 
1ат.6 We are also told that on his death Ibn al-Kuwaik, a prominent 
Karimi merchant, left such a large fortune that 70,000 274415 of gold were 
lavishly spent by his son within one уеаг.6? 
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One of the remarkable aspects of the Mamlük society was the sharp 
cleavage between the Shafi‘ite and the Hanafite sects. The cleavage became 
as serious as the Shi‘a and the Sunni feuds in the past centuries From Вау- 
bar's time this feud went on increasing and during the 15th century it reached 
a climax It was so intense that adherents of one group did not feel any 
scruples in concocting stories and putting them in circulation on the authority 
of the Prophet in order to undermine the other. Тһе aspirants to the throne 
tried to utilise this quarrel between the two factions while the “Шатй also 
tried to fish in troubled waters. To illustrate to what extent the feeling of 
sectarianism increased at that time we give below one example: 


In 781/1379, Jar Allah, the Hanafite Qad: summoned one Ibrahim al- 
Hulwàni, a preacher, punished him and sent him to prison оп a charge of 
reading out before the public a book containing the story of a man who saw 
the Prophet іп a dream reciting the verse of the holy Our'àn: “If these 
people disbelieve it, we will entrust it with a nation who would not dis- 
believe it" In the dream it was further told that the Prophet indicated 
Abii Hanifa and his followers by the words “if these people disbelieve it” 
and al-Shafii and his followers by the rest of the verse Al-Hulwàni, how- 
ever, tried to prove himself not guilty by saying that it was al-Oudsi who 
asked him to read out the book When al-Qudsi was brought before: the 
court he excused himself saying that he wanted to let the, people hear the 
excellence of al-Shafi'1.5* 


Educational Conditions : 


After the fall of Baghdad in 656/1258 and the ruin of many prominent 
centres of learning in the Muslim East, the seat of learning and culture 
shifted to Egypt, which under the able rule of the Mamlüks (r 1250-1517) 
had hitherto been safe from foreign invasions Egypt became the refuge of 
hundreds of families and thousands of literary figures who fled there at a 
time when the whole of the Middle East was suffering from depredation of 
the Tartars and the Crusaders. While these unhappy circumstances were 
prevailing in the rest of the Muslim world, Egypt in the 8th/9th centuries of 
the Hijra was marked with all-round literary activities. 


The political importance of Egypt as the seat of the ‘Abbasid Caliph, 
the enthusiasm of the Mamlük rulers in establishing educational institutions 
madrasas, khángás, zawryds,”° etc., the availability of libraries, the oppor- 
tunity of free education for anyone who desired it, the provision of stipends, 
and rations for the teachers, students and stifis— all this should have resulted. 
in an atmosphere congenial to such an all-round literary activity | 

Now, the question as to what were the reasons for the great enthusiasm 
of the mamlüks, who especially in later times were themselves not very 
cultured, in building educational institutions and endowing them with pro- 


(68) Inba’, fol 55. 
(69) For'a graphic picture of all these details see а7-Миуйт, уі 45-73% ‘Aja’ib, 131 seq. 
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pertes 1s a subject worthy of future research. То my mind there were both. 
political and economic motives Of course, genuine pious motives of getting 
heavenly rewards cannot be dismissed altogether. 


To appreciate the political motive of the mamlüks we should bear in 
mind that the ‘ulama were a privileged class іп the Mamlük society With 
the Caliph at their head, the ‘ulama had managed to extend their power 
considerably — It is therefore natural that the rulers always tried to gain the 
support of the ‘ulama just to consolidate their authority 


The economic motive was that the rulers wanted to ensure a source of 
income for their descendants by appointing them supervisors of the properties 
endowed to these institutions For, as has been mentioned above, a mamlük's 
fief could not be inherited by his children With this end in view, not only 
were new institutions established but also the existing mosques were provided 
with additional endowments to finance teaching posts and the hke 


Places where primary education was imparted to the children were 
known as kutta@b or maktab?' The recommendation that “children should 
not be educated in mosques as they are not careful about keeping the mosques 
quiet and clean” was ignored 72 These kuttabs were often attached to mosques 
and тайғаѕаѕ ^? Неге the students memorised the Qur’4n and at the same 
time learnt to read and write and perhaps learnt some simple arithmetic 
too” Besides attending the kuttab, some children were also instructed at 
home by private tutors or mu’addib.”* ы 


After memorising the Qur'àn, the child, according to the сизїош of the 
day, had to lead the Tarawih prayer with khatm al-Qur'àn in the following 
Ramadan. In the case of Ibn Hajar this was, however, delayed by one 
year and he led this prayer in Mecca in 784/1382, which was, according to 
him, a hard test of his memory 76 


In addition to the memorization of the Qur'àn, the child in his early stage 
of education had to get by heart three or four books such as *Umdat al-ahkám 
by ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Maqdisi, al-Hawt al-saghir by al-Qazwini, Mukhtasar of 
Ibn al-Hajib, Мила? al-I‘rab by al-Hariri, Minha) al-usül by al-Baidawi, 
Alfiyat al-hadith by Zain al-din al-‘Iraqi, Alfiya of [bn Мајк, al-Tanbih fT 

ай йі al-Shafi‘tya byAbi Ishaq [brahimb ‘Alial-Shirazi,etc Young students 
were allowed to choose for memorization any three or four from these or 
similar other books.” 


A study of the biographies of the eighth, and ninth centuries shows that 
the 'Umda, Tanbih, Minha, Alfiya of Ibn Malik and of al-'Iráqi were common 
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among the books memorized by the young students, These books were 
becoming recognised as text-books and teachers often wrote commentaries 
and glosses on them for use in their lectures. 


The memorizing of the abave books was nothing more than a sort of 
cramming which is evident from al-Sakhawi’s statement: “Unlike other 
students, his ( Ibn Hajar’s) memorizing of these books was with full under- 
standing.” It is perhaps for this reason that these books were again studied 
later.9? 


Having finished the task of cramming, the boy had to appear at an 
examination on memorized texts known as “ard (presentation).' Тһе exami- 
nation was conducted by a number of eminent scholars? who were probably 
of high standing in comparison with the teachers with whom the young 
students had memorized the texts This ‘ard appears to be a sort of entrance 
examination which marked the end of primary education and, 1f successful, 
qualified the students for higher education This is clear from al-Jawdhir 
wherein al-Sakhawi discusses Ibn Hajar's “beginning of study” (talab al-im) 
after this ‘ard *? 


Educational institutions for higher studies were mosques, madrasás, 
khángás, qubóbás, z@wiyas, etc, А distinction among these is obscure “аз we 
hear of a mosque in which a teacher was appointed, and of a school where a 
caller for prayer was engaged." ?* “There was," says Pederson, “по difference 
in principle between the madrasa and other mosques When a particular 
room was set apart for teaching purpose 1n a mosque, this was often called a 
madrasa.” hereas al-Maqrizi informs us of eight záwiyás in the Jami‘ 
‘Amr which continued to function for ages as lecture-rooms,*5 khángás like 
al-Shaikhüniya*! and al-Baybarsiya,** were endowed with teaching posts. It 
is therefore difficult indeed to distinguish between the various types of educa- 
tional establishments of that period as the same institution was given different 
names which is evident from al. Suyüti's treatment of khawanig under madáris.9? 

Besides mosques and madrasas, teachers gave lessons and dictated hadith 
in their residences also. Ibn Hajar dictated a considerable number of 
hadith at his hóuse.?* | Al-Sakhàwi did the same before he moved to Said 
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al-Su'adà'.?! A glance at the daily routine of Ibn Hajar’s works included in 
his biography?? will show that his house was as good as an educational insti- 
tution where students flocked together at different hours of the day. 


In addition to serving as teaching institutions, these mosques, madrasas 
and khangds provided lodgings to a number of students, especially to those 
who came from abroad — Al-Sakháwi often uses the expression “‘nazzl of such 
and such mosques or madrasas”% which indicates that that person was a boarder 
of that institution. Theseinsttutions also provided stipends for some students, 
for their food, clothing, etc , besides the monthly salaries of the teachers and 
amams °* Оп special occasions the students were given meat, sugar, etc 
Some of these institutions had well-defined documents 1n which the amount 
of salaries of teachers, the quantity of food and even of drinking water was 
specified 99 During the Mamlük period a new institution for orphans and 
poor children was attached to almost every madrasa founded during this time. 
Here the poor boys received instruction and sometimes maintenance too ?$ 


The above educational institutions usually had their own libraries?! from 
which books could be borrowed, though not necessarily taken off the pre- 
mises, by those who wished to consult or copy them Sometimes 2 collection 
of books left by a scholar was bought by a rich man and bequeathed to the 
library as it happened ın the case of Mahmiidiya Madrasa library 9% During 
the time of Ibn Hajar this library was the most illustrious of the libraries in 
Egypt and Syria, as it contained books dealing with all subjects known at 
that day.” Charged with the organization of this library, Ibn Hajar classi- 
fied its books into two catalogues, one 1n alphabetical order and the other 
according to subjects ' The existence of the libraries and their free utiliza- 
tion must have contributed a lot to the spread of education There were, 
however, some libraries which were shut to all except the members of the 
institution to which the hbrary belonged. Тһе Baybarsiya, for instance, was 
closed to alloutsiders,'' while Mahmüdiya did not allow anybody to take 
its books off the premises 192 


For the upkeep of these institutions, estates consisting of dwelling houses, 
shops, mills, etc., were usually endowed.'? Sometimes the deed of endow- 
ment specified the ways in which and the purposes for which the revenues 
were to be distributed and such a document was often inscribed on the wall 
of the institution !9* 


(91) Al-Daw’, уш 13. 
(92) See mfra, р 134. 
(93) Al-Daw’, уп 227,234 уш 45, etc. 
(94) See infra, p. 106. 
(95) See infra, p. 109. 
(96) EI (Maspd) 361. 
(97) ЕІ (Maspd) 361. 
(98) See infra, р 114. 
(99) Al-Khital, 11° 395. 
(100) See infra, p. 114. 
(101) Al-Khitat, п 417. 
(102) AI-Khitat, п 395. 
$103) E L ( Masjid ) 369. 
(104) Ibid., ( Masjid ), 369. 
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The word kalga which literally means circle was generally used as an 
equivalent of the modern word ''class " This was because, while lecturing, 
the teacher usually sat on а sayada (carpet) while students sat in a circle on 
the ground before the lecturer !° Sometimes the teacher sat on a raised 
seat and a chair was kept on his side for the use of the qár:.19$ 


There were usually two methods of teaching known as qira'a and sama‘a. 
According to the former method, one of the students present read aloud the 
work while thc teacher explained and commented /qaraa 'alaih); and 
according to the latter, the teacher himself read while the students, listened 
to him (sami‘a 'anhu). Another method of teaching known as imla’ 
(dictation) seems to have been popular up to the time of Ibn Hajar, 
although al-Sakhawi and əl-Suyüti abandoned it owing to the lack of interest 
on the part of the students 7  A]-Sakhà wi tells us that Ibn Hajar dictated 
from his memory more or less 1150 majlis which were collected in 10 
volumes !% This shows the popularity of the method in his days 


It appears that the teacher and the taught enjoyed a sort of freedom in 
the field of education Teachers were allowed to hold as many teaching 
posts as they pleased and also to teach at mosques or at home, ? while 
students were free to attend whatever lecture they liked and also to leave 
a course whenever they liked This is evident from the works on marwi- 
yat of this period wherein the writer says that he studied a section from that 
work, ог most of another, ог a little from a third.!!° Sometimes the teacher 
himself asked the student to attend the lectures of other scholars.!!! 


When a teacher considered that his pupil was proficient in a subject, he 
gave him ап 2/424, a term indiscriminately used in the sense of our modern 
term "diploma" or "certificate" and also in the meaning of permission 
involving the right to transmit the works of a scholar to others who have 
never attended his lectures Whereas the first kind of й2а was a result of 
hard study and a proof of the student's ability to teach the subject, the latter 
kind of zjëza could be obtained on mere application to scholars Ibn Hajar 
obtained this latter kind of zaza from the eminent scholars living in different 
parts of the world for himself and for his cousin Ahmad Sha'bán.'? Ву this 
time the collection of this kind оҒ2/йга seems to have assumed the form of 
something like a hobby, exactly as the modern hunters of autographs collect 
signatures of prominent contemporaries !? “This ample use of 22а,’ says 


(105) E T. (Masjid) 365, for halga see E.1? art. halga 95 sec. 
(106) Al Jawahir, fol. 274b. 
(107) Al-Daw’, үш" 14. 
(108) Al-Jawahir, fol. 132a-b. 
(109) Ibid., fol. 131b seq. 
(110) me a example Marwiyat Ibn Hajar, MS. Dar al-kutub, No. 82 ( Mustalah) Berlin No. 


(111) Al-Jawahir, fol. 244a. 
(112) Ibid , fol 244a. 
(113) Autographs in Oriens VI (1953), 81. 
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Hellmut Ritter, “was, of course, very useful, for it opened the way forreading 
books at home, outside the lecture assemblies, more in the modern way. And 
that was necessary because the number of books that had to be read had so 
much increased that it had become impossible to read them allto a shaikh. 
‘On the other hand, the younger scholars liked to obtain 2/42а from the older 
ones in order to avoid the chain of tradition being broken "'!!* 


In spite of the ample use of 1/42а, the emphasis was still on oral teaching 
and not on private study. Al-Sakhawi attacks al-Suyüti for not frequenting 
scholars sufficiently and complains against him for writing a book on gtza' at 
for which he had had no teacher !!5 


Ibn Hajar, on the other hand, procrastinated in teaching a book on 
prosody until he himself had read it with one al-Badr al-Bashtaki, who later 
on became his pupil in /adzth.!!$ This emphasis on oral teaching has been 
beautifully summed up in the following two couplets of al-Shumunni, a 
student of Ibn Hajar:-!!? 


tm З чарчай зма) а iela, eat oe del deca 
(за +! Sal Xe 44.9 was? 3» alll ces | UN ys 


This was all the more necessary for a student who wanted to specialise in 
hadith. For a student of hadith 1t was not sufficient to attend the lectures on 
the collections of traditions It was considered indispensable for him to 
undertake a т а, journey collecting traditions with their 454045 by hearing 
them from the shazkhs who had memorized them.!!5 These shazkhs are known 
as Shuyükh al-riwdya, while the shaikhs who taught the principal works of 
traditions as well as those who taught subjects other than al-hadith were 
known as shuypithh al-dwráya +" 

Although the Ма was considered inevitable for a serious student of al- 
hadith, there is evidence of lack of enthusiasm for it during the late Mamlük 
period. After al-Sakhawi we do not find any Egyptian scholar going out of 
Egypt in search of al-hadith 

It will be worth mentioning here that the number of women traditionists 
of this period is surprisingly large. In his Мијат al-shuyükh"? Ibn Hajar 
has recorded more than 50 names of women from whom he narrated al-hadith, 
while the volume xii of al-Sakhawi’s al-Daw’ al-Ladmi’ is devoted to famous 
women, most of whom were traditionists А study of these women traditionists 
will reveal that they were mostly shuyukh al-riwáya and not shuyükh al-dwáya 
In my opinion, the reason of women's achieving greater recognition in the 
field of transmission of hadith ( rrwãya ) than in the field of criticism of hadith 
(diáya) is that the former requires nothing more than an excellent memory, 





(114) Ibid., 81 
(115) Al-Daw’, 1v , 68. 

(116) Al-Jawāhır, fol. 23a 

(117) A-Daw, IX 75 

(118) Materials, р 148, ‘Ulam al-hadith, p 56 
(119) AI-Mu'jam, fol 1a. 

(120) Al-Mu‘jam 
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while the latter requires a good deal of general knowledge. In the sources at 
our disposal there is httle information about education of women in those 
days. How they managed to learn hadith so widely 1s a subject on which 
more research can be done. From the information of al-Daw al-Lámi' and 
al-Durar al-Kadmina it appears that while still young these traditionists 
accompanied by some of their relations attended the classes of the shuyükh 12 
They even travelled from place to place for hearing hadith from prominent 
shuyükh 222 The story of the dream dreamt by Fatima bint Muhammad who 
attended Ibn Hajar's lecture on Мијат of al-Tabarani in Munkutumuriya 
Madrasa along with male students and took her seat in the southern *twan 
probably reserved for female students,'?* threw light on questions hke: Did 
women attend classes along with male students? Най they seats reserved for 
them? Тһе ample use of general 1/42а given by scholars permitting students 
to read their works as well as their marwiyái at home, outside the lecture- 
assemblies, must have enabled these women to achieve their distinction in the 
field of hadith narration Besides, there were some educational institutions 
which were meant exclusively for women; the Sa‘idiya had a section for 
them.!? 


It appears that women traditionalists won fame as transmitters of 
hadith at an advanced age when they were not required to seclude themselves 
from strangers Anas Khatün, the wife of Ibn Hajar, must have been in her 
sixties when she narrated al-hadith to a galaxy of scholars, including al- 
Sakhàwi,?5 as she was born in 780 and al-Sakhawi was born іп 830 А.Н. 
That elderly women traditionalists taught their students without ver! is 
clearly mentioned in the biography of Hajar bint Muhammad al-Qudsi who, 
like other old women, did not observe hijab (veil) while teaching her 
students, !?5 


It will be worth mentioning here that the best form of transmitting a 
hadith was to hear it while one was as young as possible and to transmit it 
only when one was old, for in this way the number of authorities in the chain 
would be fewer, and, according to the principle of hadith (usul al-hadith y, 
traditions with “high” isnád were much sought after.!?? 


It emerges from our sources that superstition. and! saint-worship were 
widespread. Ibn Hajar's father Nür al-din “АН, after the premature death of 
his first son, went to the famous saint Yahya al-Sanafiri, the news of whose 
supernatural feats (karámat) had reached the number of mutawatir,'?* 
Before his death ‘Ali advised his family to shroud him im his grave with the 
garment of this saint which they faithfully did '? Another saint Known: as 


(121) Al-Daw’, xii 131, 156, 159, 

(122) Ibid., 131, 156. 

(123) Al.Jawahir, fol. 279a. 

(124) Materials, p 142 

(125) Al-Jawahir, fol. 282b 

(126) Ai-Daw', хіі 131. 

(127) ‘Ulam al-hadith, 250. 

(128) Mutawátir (ht. repeated successively ) is a hadith (here a story) which 15 reported by such: 
a large number that it 1s impossible that they should have agreed upon falsehood 
( Nuzha, 3-4). 5 

(129) Al-Jawahir, fol 15. 
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al-Kamàl al-Majdhüb was highly respected and regarded by Ibn Hajar," 
although the former happened to be his student for some time.?! Atten- 
dance of Khidr, the companion of Moses, at the funeral of pious men,!32 
ocular visibility of Lailat al-Oadr!?? and the presence of the Prophet in the 
hadith classes!?* were some of the common beliefs of the day. 


Dreams were taken very seriously The many dreams dreamt before the 
death of Ibn Hajar indicating that his days were numbered as well as those 
dreams after his death showing his greatness have been recorded in such a 
way that they seem as important for al-Sakhawi as any factual event of Ibn 
Hayar’s life.!*5 


The innumerable establishments founded for the süfis as well as educa- 
tional institutions which provided board and lodging for them show that sufism 
had an increasing influence on the livesof the scholars of the day Institutions 
like al-Shaikhuniya made it compulsory for her students to attend the süfi 
devotional exercises (wazda’tf al-tasawwuf ),'°° while al-Baybarsiya had a big 
and powerful group of sufis ?" Al-Suyuti, the most prolific writer of the 9th 
century, accepted the sufi way of life,U? while his teacher al-Sakhawi was 
taught the dhikr and had the khirqa bestowed upon him'? probably not so 
much as an indication that he fully accepted the süfi way of life as as a mark 
of honour from his teacher which was accepted for the sake of baraka. Süfi 
ideas were, however, not well received by all and great süfis like 'Omar b. 
al-Farid, the süfi poet and Ibn al-‘Arabi, the Shaikh al-Akbar, were vehe- 
mently criticised — Al-Buqà'i, a student of Ibn Hajar, wrote two books to 
prove them to be infidel,1%° while Ibn Hajar held Shaikh al-Akbar “‘misguid- 
ed"- and took up mubahala'*' with one who supported the cause of the 
shaikh 1? : 


Scholars of our period usually sought an appointment to a teaching post 
at a mosque, madrasa or khanqah which would ensure them a regular income. 
It seems that a first class scholar could easily find a post whereas those who 
were not so deserving had to seek the help of their friends as it happened in 
the case of al-Wanã’i.! Especially fortunate were those who had such 
influential friends as the qàdi al-qudat or someone who had access to the 
sultan. Al-Sakhawi says that it was [bn Hajar, the then chief judge, who 
raised al-Buqa'i to the position of shaikh al-hadith during the time of Jaqmaq 





(130) Al-Jawahir, fol 275a 
(131) Al-Jawahi, fol. 132b 
(132) Ibid , 277b 
(133) Ibid., fol 283a. 
(134) Ibid., fol. 279a. 
(135) Ibid., 278b seq. 
(136) Al-Khitat, n ` 421. 
(137) Al-Jawalur, fol. 136b 
(138) AI-Daw', iv ° 69. 
(139) Al-Daw’, viu. 5. 
(140) Autographs 1n Oriens (1953) 80. > 
(141) It means cursing, a practice in which the contending parties зау: “ May Allah curse me 
if I am wrong in my ортоп.” 
«(142) Al-Jawāhır, fol. 239a. 
(143) See infra, p 110 
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( 842-857 = 1438-1453 ).'** ‘Teaching posts appear to have been like a com- 
modity for sale which could be obtained on payment of money to an existing 
teacher !45 A teacher could also manage his duties through his deputies. 
Ibn Hajar himself lectured on hadith 1n the Husainrya-madrasa as a deputy 
of his son !^$ Scholars tried to obtain appointments to many teaching and 
administrative posts at a time Their appointment to the post of qàdi al- 
qudat seems not to have prevented them from holding teaching posts in some 
madrasa Оп the other hand, there were some madrasas in which the post 
of the head teacher was reserved for the four chief judges.!? As judges they 
were entitled to administer the pious endowments and as scholars they could 
teach Тһе tenure of a governmental post such as that of a qàdi was not 
very secure The holde: of such an office was always exposed to the whims 
of the sultans In course of his tenure as дад al-qudat of Egypt, Ibn Hajar 
was dismissed and reinstated in the office not less than nine times.148 


In addition to their income from teaching and similar other posts, some 
scholars earned money from business We do not exactly understand why 
al-Sakhawi should have attacked al-Jawjari for discussing business with 
merchants! when his shaikh Ibn Hajar continued to run a business from 
the time of his student career!?? till his death.'®! ” 


Assured of a steady income by appointment to some academic post, the 
scholars of this period are found mostly occupied in teaching, studying and 
writing. But, generally speaking, only a few outstanding works were pro- 
duced during the late Mamlük period. This seems to be ап age of compila- 
tions of encyclopaedic works, collections of “high” isnad, abridgements, 
commentaries and glo$ses on works of earlier scholars, particularly those 
which were most in use as textbooks for students.!?? There is, however, “по 
doubt that much ingenuity and often originality lies buried in these commen- 
taries and abridgements but fundamental originality in subject is relatively 
rare ” 


Historical works produced during this period were the most important 
from our point of view For the verification of the 45022, history was 
regarded at this time second in importance to the study of al-hadith. 
Collections of biographies were mainly concerned with establishing a man's 
date of birth and death, his teachers and notable pupils and his reliability 
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For a display of their elegant prosestyle, scholars composed saj‘, rhymed 
prose which was put to use in writing 272245 and eulogies оп the works of 
others'** and also in the Friday addresses 5? Poetry and verses were also 
written, although the quality was by no means outstanding, as can be seen 
from the examples given in the biography. 


It 15 true that the literature of the late Mamlük period has not yet been 
studied thoroughly, and many important works are still in manuscript form 
while some have been lost Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that there is 
evidence of a decline in the standard of learning in these days Finding 
in his class an influx of students who had neither the ability to write correctly 
nor had any knowledge of dabt al-asmá', Ibn Hajar, towards the end of his 
life, used to ask some of his more brilliant pupils to supervise their writings 156 
Al-Sakhàwi confirms the lack of enthusiasm for knowledge, particularly in 
the study of al-hadith, and complains that those who give fatdwds are 
insignificant people who do so only in their own interest.!5? 


Why should there have been a decline in the standard of learning in a 
society where scholars lived in an apparently excellent condition, provided 
with good libraries and sometimes board and lodging, іп addition to good 
salaries? This is really a complex problem Many things contributed to this 
decline ın academic standard "This phenomenon,” says Dr Fadlur Rahman, 
"developed fundamentally from the habit of concentrating on books rather 
than on subjects”! Great respect for ancient authorities discouraged 
original thought and this lack of enterprise was reinforced by a belief that 
Innovation was wrong Since it was not possible to rely on the works of older 
scholars 1n recording contemporary events, the scholars of this period made 
marvellous contributions to the field of history, for instance, al-Maqrizi, Ibn 
Taghribardi, Ibn Iyàs, Ibn Hajar, al-Sakhawi, al-‘Aini, al-Suyüti, to name 
only a few. 

In 1517, the Ottoman conquest of Egypt gave a final blow to her cultural 
and academic lıfe and Istanbul replaced Cairo as the seat of learning and 
culture. 


(154) Al-Jawahir, fols 165 seq . 
(155) See Diwan al-Khuiab т which an anonymous compiler has collected a number of 
Khutbas delivered by the preachers of the 8/14th and 9/15th centuries (MS C B. no 3309). 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
ISLAM Р.М. Holt, A.K.S. Lambton, B 
Lewis ( Editors). Two volumes, 815, 966 pp. 
Cambridge, 1970 £7, each volume 


When the Cambridge History of Islam 
was projected some years ago, I expressed a 
disappointment to one of the editors that 
only two volumes could be spared for 
such an enormous subject. He explained 
the difficulties of the task—expense, 
contribution, co-operation, co-ordination, 
distribution—and I thought a good case 
had been made out But оп a careful 
study of both the volumes, my original doubts 
have reappeared While being impressed 
with the umpeccable scholarship, invariable 
objectivity and masterly compression of the 
contributors, and the brilliant choice of the 
editors, a sense of disappomtment cannot be 
stifled The array of authority 15 imposing ; 
piece after piece ( with a few inevitable excep- 
tions) 15 beautifully shaped and fitted into an 
acceptable whole. But there are two general 
criticisms which can be made without fear of 
contradiction In the strictly historical parts 
(Vol. I and Vol. If, Parts 1-vi1), the life of 
the people 1s not described sufficiently to unify 
the narrative. And the part dealing with 
general concepts (notions generales, as the 
French say, Part n, Part viu) could easily 
have been enlarged and made into Vol IH 
But one can visualize the difficulties. If only 
two volumes were the target, no other arrange- 
ment was possible IR 1s after all a compli- 
ment to tell a visitor to prolong his ziydra, 
it certainly bespeaks high praise to tell the 
editors, zid fa-zid While being thankful for 
two, we must ask for more, three, or, even 
five volumes 


The plan of the editors 1s to deal with 
the Central Islamic lands, Arabia, the Otto- 
mans, the Soviet Union and Persia in the 
first volume, and the Indian subcontinent, 
South East Asia and Africa in the second 
The second volume, Part уш, 441-851, essays 
a summary of Islamic Society and Civiliza- 
поп. This part contams some brilliant pieces 
such as the Geographical Setting (N de 
Ріапһо1) and on the sources of Islamic civili- 
zation (G von Grunebaum), but on the 
whole fails to satisfy It creates a thirst, 
but does not quench it, and many contribu- 
tors seem like noble hounds under a needless- 
ly compulsive leash Nevertheless, the 
majority—to use a hackneyed phrase—make 
the best of a difficult job 


In Vol. I, Part 1, the domination of the 
Arabs 1s described Beginning with pre- 
Islamic Arabs, we have an account of the 
Prophet, and the Umayyad and Abbasid 
Caliphate Particular praise 1s due to ‘Irfan 
Shahid for his account of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs | 


Part п deals with the People of the 
Steppe, the disintegration of the Caliphate, 
the domination over Egypt and Syria, and 
the emergence of the Ottoman Turks In 
this part B Lewis gives a vivid account of 
conditions 1n Egypt and Syria 


In Part ш, H Inalchik deals with the 
Ottomans, P M Holt with the Ottoman 
Empire 1n Egypt, whereas Savory and Lamb- 
ton give us an account of Persia I 


Part ту deals with Modern Turkey, the 
Arab Lands and Persia There are also 
chapters on the Impact of the West and 
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modern economic changes ( Rustow and Ber- 
ger, respectively ). 


Throughout this volume, while the histo- 
rical account 1s balanced, social changes and 
literary movements are hardly described, 
except in the essay of Lambton. 


Volume II deals with the subcontinent 
of India. The treatment 1s scholarly but 
colourless For example, the account even 
of Akbar seems insipid. 


Part v deals with South East Asia, and 
Part vu with Africa, Northern Africa, Sudan 
and the Iberian Peninsula. 


By far the most interesting part of the 
two volumes 1s Part viu, Islamic Society and 
Civilization. Here are the topics and the 
contributors 


1. The Geographical Setting (М. de Plan- 
hol); 


2. The Sources of Islamic Civilization. (G. 
E von Grunebaum); 


3. Economy, Society, Institutions (C. Ca- 
hen), 


. Law and Justice (the late J. Schacht ) ; 
. Religion and Culture (І. Gardet} ; 
Mysticism (the late A.J. Arberry) ; 


Mo с t + 


. Revival and Reform m Islam (F. Rah- 
man), 


8. Literature—Arabic ( ‘Irfan Shahid ), Per- 
sian (E. Yar-Shater), Turkish (Fahir Iz), 
Urdu (Aziz Ahmad); 


9. Art and Architecture ( G. Реһегуагі), 
10. Science ( G. Anawati) ; 
11. Philosophy (S. Pines); 
12. Warfare (У. J. Parry): 


13. The transmission of learning and literary 
influences to Western Europe ( F. Gabrie- 
It). 


October 


There isa Dynastic List, Bibliography ; 
Glossary and an Index to each volume. The 
їпдехез are particularly extensive. 


The reviewer can only be respectful to 
such an array of authority but, except for 
the Geographical Setting, Civilization. and 
Law and Justice, the remaining essays, or 
most of them, seem to be somewhat 1ncom- 
plete. Every common reader and specialist 
will be grateful to the editors and the publi- 
shers for the excellent work done; but like 
the greedy school boy, I ask for a larger help- 
ing of the pudding at the end, at least 


Not even the Cambridge University Press 
could avoid the printer's devil putting in one 
wrong font in 2000 pages. And what praise 
can be greater ? 

А.А А. FYZEE 


* * * 


THE AYUB KHAN ERA, Politics in 
Pakistan, 1958-1969, by Lawrence Ziring, 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, М.Ү, 
U.S.A. , 234 pages : 1971 : price $ 10. 


The author of this interesting and mstruc- 
tive book was a pupil of Dr Ishtiaq Husain 
Qureshi, Vice-Chancellor of Karachi University 
while the latter was.attached to the Columbia 
University as а visiting professor. Dr. Qureshi 
1s himself a historian of note and is the reput- 
ed author of the Objectives Resolution which 
preceded the first Constitution of Pakistan. 
Ziring’s Doctorate thesis was on “East 
Pakistan’s relations with the Centre from 
1947 to 1958,” and the book under review 
may be said to be a continuation of that 
thesis, with the natural stress on the constitu- 
tional conditions prevailing in that far-flung 
province of Pakistan. He had an opportunity 
of visiting the country firstly 1n 1957 and then 
in 1969-70 during which latter period he was 
a visiting lecturer at the Dacca University. 
He had thus the occasion of viewing the Ayub 
regime at close quarters, particularly in its 
closmg phase, in both the wings of the country. 

° 
° 
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Hé was naturally deeply mterested m the 
affairs of East Bengal. The book is doubly 
absorbing as it shows the way the wind was 
blowing during the Ayub regime But it 1s 
not merely the hind view of things which the 
author takes, as he illustrates his points with 
quotations from government reports, speeches 
and published works and has added profuse 
footnotes to each chapter. It is to be regretted 
that the glossary m the beginning is rather 
faulty. 


The book 1s divided into two main parts: 
part one contams “A  Pohtical Survey," 
while part two deals with “Тһе Traditional 
Political Environments." This 15 followed by 
two appendices on “Тһе Allocation of Minis- 
teria] Portfolios, 1958-1969" and on “The 
Structure of Basic Democracies " There is a 
good bibliography and a fairly detailed Index. 


The problem of East Bengal has loomed 
large almost ever since the establishment of 
Pakistan. The solitary invisible bond which 
held the two wings of the country together 1n 
spite of over a thousand miles of intervening 
Indian territory and vast topographical, racial 
and linguistic differences, was the common 
religion , but, as the author says, 1t has ceased 
to be a binding force m the face of other 
urges. Тһе slender physical connection was 
snapped by the criminal hyacking of an Indian 
Aurlines aeroplane to Lahore, its being blown 
up by them and the great ovational welcome 
accorded to the criminals by certain groups 
who were totally unmindful of its dire conse- 
quences Quite naturally these wanton acts 
were followed by the blocking of the only 
direct air route which had connected West 
and East Pakistan through Indian territory. 


As the author says, “events in Pakistan 
have come to a full circle,” for a military 
dictatorship and Martial Law were established 
by Yahya Khan n 1969 in the same way as 
they were established by Ayub Khan in 1958. 
The Eastern Wing had been restive all along, 
2nd there was “lawlessness in that Wing in 


1952, 1954, 1956 and 1958” Тһе author 
says that Ayub “had a burning desire to help 
the people build a sound, vigorous, powerful 
state” and he also wanted to retam the Presi- 
dential form 1n order to keep down the dis- 
crepancy between the East and the West. He 
once said : “If East Pakistan wanted to 
have a parliamentary form of government 
and Western Pakistan wanted to have some- 
thing else, then you have really got two 
countries." He pleaded for a strong Pakistan, 
for “a weak nation like a weak man evokes 
pity but gains no respect” While to Ayub 
it was the plainest truth that East Pakistan 
scored a permanent 56% of the total popula- 
пой, that very reason bred discontent there, 
and with the death of two Bengal leaders 
Nazimuddin and Suhrawardy "conditions 
there became most unsettled." 


It was now that Mujibur Rahman appears 
In full glare with his now famous six points. 
Briefly, he insisted on complete autonomy 
for the provinces, particularly his own pro- 
vince of Bast Pakistan The centre was to be 
"supreme" in foreign affairs and defence but 
to have no direct power of taxation, and its 
revenues were to depend on the share left to 
it by the provinces which were henceforth to 
be called States It was these States, parti- 
cularly East Pakistan, which would have the 
power to settle conditions of trade with 
foreign countries and levy export and import 
duties, while each State was to have its own 
“paramilitary and territorial forces” and its 
own currency “which was to be freely conver- 
tible” all over the country АП this was an 
anathema to Ayub and virtually a stroke m 
the back of his whole edifice of a **well-knit 
Pakistani nation.” The outcome of these 
pressures and counter-pressures was the 
Agartala conspiracy case of January 1958 in 
which a large number of well-known and not 
so well-known Bengalis were arraigned. 
Mujbur Rahman had already been in 
confinement for more than a year and 
to him this prosecution did not very much 
matter 
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As Zaring says, the Agartala trial was “а 
severe test of the Ayub regime In East 
Pakistan,” and in the end the President had 
to withdraw the whole case resulting їп а vast 
increase 1n the importance and prestige of 
Muyib as a leader, bringing East Pakistan to 
the fore as 1t never had been previously The 
first speech he delivered after his release and 
the lifting of emergency stressed, among other 
things, complete provincial autonomy, direct 
elections and the need for a Bengali to succeed 
Ayub as President Bengalis were perhaps 
too far remote from Kashmir to make it a 
plank in‘their platform like the people of West 
Pakistan where the upcoming leader} Zulfiqar 
“Аһ Bhutto had already created a niche for 
himself. 


Zaring asserts that “Ayub was for friendly 
relations with his neighbours” and when 
China wantonly mvaded Indian territory, 
“Ayub did not wish China to enter the sub- 
continent,” nor did he seek any military 
victory in the conflict with India АП this 
sounds strange to ош ears, for it was Ayub’s 
loud declaration “We are at War” which 
ignited the cannon. 


It was West Pakistan with Bhutto as 115 
leader, which was affected both physically 
and psychologically by Indo-Pakistani War, 
and when Ayub did not bring with him from 
Tashkent what it had expected, there was 
turmoil all over Jt added fuel to the anti- 
Ayub fire which had been consuming the 
administration, finally leading to the stepping 
down of the Field-Marshal on 25 3 1969. 


The main theme of the book under 
review was the Ayub era, and quite naturally 
the author could only touch the fringe of the 
rule of General Yahya Khan Ви the effect 
of this change of heads on the mind of a pers- 
picacious student of Pakistani politics like 
the author of the book, was that “the demons- 
trations and the rioting, which for more than 
four months had rocked the foundations of 
the staic, suddenly ceased Once more an 
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artificial calm covered the land” And this. 
“calm” proved to be a lull before a most 
terrible storm. 

Н.К SHERWANL 


* * * 


MUSLIM COMMUNITIES IN GUJA- 
RAT, by Satish C. Misra, MA, Ph D, 
published by Asia Publishing House, 1964, 
Bombay, Price Rs 18/-,pp 207 


Dr. Satish Misra has two books to his 
credit Critical edition of the Mirat-i-Sikan- 
darı in collaboration with M L Rahman and 
Rise of Muslim Power in Gujarat. 


Dr. G E von Grunebaum in his preface 
to the book under review rightly observes, 
“Strangely enough, research itself tends to 
slide into well-worn grooves For decades 
on end, Islamic studies have largely side- 
stepped Indian Islam, and foi: generations, 
scholars have been hesitant to survey and 
analyse the social structure of the communi- 
ties whose faith and history were their chosen 
theme ” 


It 1s a well-known fact that a number of 
studies dealing with the cultural aspects of 
Indo-Muslim contact through the ages have 
been made, but none has dealt with “the social 
aspect of this interaction, into the formation, 
development and nature of the Muslim com- 
munities of Gujarat such as the Bohra, 
Khojah and Memon.” 


The author had to tackle this problem 
from the sociological point of view Hence 
the first task was to lay down the basıc pre- 
muses on which inquiry could be based, to 
define the Muslim communities and to enume- 
rate them. Proceeding further, he states that 
“this was necessary іп view of the special 
position of the formations of the communities 
within the social order.” 


The book is divided mto three parts. 
Part I: History, Chapter I deals with the Rise 
of Muslim population m Gujarat, The seconel 
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chapter 1s entitled “Тһе Bohra community 
and their Dàis 1n Gujarat," while the heading 
of the third chapter is “Тһе Nizar: Mission- 
aries and their followers in Gujarat.” 


Part II gives an account of the communi- 
ties m two chapters, “The Muslim communi- 
ues brief notes" and “Тһе Muslim commu- 
nities— detailed accounts.” 


Part Ш Social organization This is 
subdivided into four chapters The Elements 
of caste system in Muslim Society, (2) Jamat 
Bandi, or caste organization, (3) Marriage and 
Family and (4) Social Changes in Recent 
Years 


The book has four appendices, A.B C.D., 
Questionnaire, Additional Notes, Select 
Bibliography, Glossary of Indian terms and 
Index. АП told 207 pages 


The first chapter entitled “Rise of the 
Muslim population іп Gujarat” 1s not only an 
interesting one but a scholarly contribution 
The author traces the advent of Islam under 
the early Khalifs and their successors. 


The earliest Arab traveller well known to 
scholars was the merchant Sulaiman, who 
came m 85] and found the ruler of Jurz 
unfriendly to the Arabs, while Balhara ruling 
further south, was more friendly to them. 
Buzurg bin Shahryar, an Irani (and not an 
Arab captain, as stated by the author) came 
at the end of the 9th century. He paid 
frequent visits to the west coast He was 
followed by Mas'üd, the Arab Herodotus. 
.Mas'üd speaks about the friendly relations of 
Balhara with the Arabs. “Іп no other Indian 
ruler's land are the Arabs and the Muslims 
treated so well as in his, they have their Jami' 
Mosque 1n his land and are happy 1n all ways, 
but the animosity of the ruler of Jurz was іп 
по way unabated” Then followed the visit 
of Abu Ishàq-al-Istakhari, who noticed the 
extent of Balhara's territories extending from 
Cambay southwards Не names it as “а 
land of infidels,” but says that “there are 


. 


several Musalmans іп cities and none but 
Musalmans rule over them.” He adds that 
“there are Jami masjids in them ” 


Thus one finds that trading communities 
continued to flourish in the tenth century. 


The scription commemorating the cons- 
truction of a mosque їп Jungadah by an Arab 
ship-master is an mteresting evidence of the 
Muslims who settled here originally as traders 
and merchants 


The inscription describes the donor as 
* the benevolent chief, the great benefactor, 
prince of the chieftain, and ship master and the 
prop of the pilgrims to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina " 


As time passed, these colonists came 
under the influence of mysticism, as seen 
from the inscription records of Zain-ul-din, 
Sultan-ul-Muhaqqiqin, а sobriquet which 
suggests mystical inclination, and there are 
also an entire ghazal and two rubais by a 
colonist. The composition of these no doubt 
shows the presence of literary trends among 
them. 


Finally a lengthy bi-lingual inscription 
from Somnath Patan records the endowment 
of a mosque in 1264 by a wealthy shipowner 
of that city, Firuz by name This gives an 
idea of the social divisions and the communal 
organisation of these colonists 


The above-mentioned inscription 1s re- 
markable because, in the first place, the 
Sanskrit part is more comprehensive and 
more detailed than the Arabic, and secondly, 
the adaptation of Arabic phrases to Sanskrit 
terminology indicates linguistic. synthesis 
which was m evolution with this cultural 
mileu. It is to be noted that 1t furnishes 
valuable information about the Muslim com- 
munities in Somnath Patan. 


The reign of Siddharaj Jayasingha ıs not 
only the most glorious in the annals of Rajput 
Gujarat, but ıt ıs also an important landmark 
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in the early history of the Muslim communi- 
ties. “ In the popular ımagınation,” to quote 
the author, “Siddharaj himself was the 
founder of all important communities in 
Gnujarat— no less than three Muslim риѕ аге 
reported to have converted him to their 
particular sect." 


The author has done well in examining 
various legends and stories about the con- 
version of Siddharaj. The conclusion arrived 
atbyjhim is "None of these traditions, though 
entrenched іп the popular mind and encrusted 
with legends, finds any support m sober his- 
torical accounts, No evidence suggests that 
the great Rajput ruler died 1n a faith different 
from that of his fathers,” 


In the second chapter the author has 
dealt at length with the early history of the 
Рачѕ. Не says tradition credits the three 
founders of the Bobra community іп India— 
Маша: Ahmed, Abdulla and Nuruddin—with 
long lives Машаі Ahmed died m 1164-65 and 
was buried at Patan. Three years later Nur- 
uddin died in a village near Aurangabad, 
while ‘Abdullah died in 1168-69 at Patan. 
Маша Fakhruddin became the first martyr 
to the new faith m Gujarat Though the 
headquarters of the da‘wat remained in Yemen, 
his deputy ruled the community in India. 
How schism proved mjurious to the com- 
munity, the persecution of the Ismail: Bohras 
and the execution of Wali Mula Raja Saheb 
Jamaluddin at the hands of Sultan Muzaffer 
Shah (15-12-1526), all this has been carefully 
narrated. 


The story of the series of persecution to 
which the Dà'is were subjected 1s a long one. 
In Turkey they were 1mprisoned and tortured. 
Tn India, they met with the same fate. But 
Maulana Tahir, who was respected by Akbar 
the Great, was murdered by a Bohra. 


In Gujarat under the governorship of 
Aurangzeb the 71-year old 32nd рач Syedna 
Qutub faced a long trial and was executed. 
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So also was Syed Raju, leader of the Mahdavi 
sect. 


The author has described the troubles 
and,tribulations of the Da‘is, and the establish- 
ment of Madhibag Bohra group. He closes 
the chapter with an account of the work 
done by the 51st Оа“ Syedna Taher Saf- 
uddin. How Syedna Taher Saifuddm tried 
to modermse the affairs of the Da‘wat 
and faced the various challenges to hus 
authority would require an independent 
monograph. 


In the third chapter the author has taken 
up the subject "The Nizari Missionaries and 
their followers." Тһе author examines the 
various genealogies such as are given m 
Mirat-i- Ahmadi, Nurun Mobin, Twarikh-i-Pir 
Pirzada Sadruddin, Khojah Vrattant, and the 
Life of Pir Mashaikh Chisht, etc. 


The founder of the Khojah community 
№ India was Pir Sadruddin who had made а 
deep study of Hindu religion. The Lohanas of 
Gujarat accepted his preaching and became 
converted. He gave to this new faith the 
designation of Satpanth or the true way. For 
himself he adopted Hindu names of Shah- 
deva and Harichand. 


The first three chapters deal with the 
history of the communities. Here we feel 
that the author, instead of giving a running 
narrative of the communities, could have sub- 
divided under suitable headings, persecutions 
of the Das by the government. However, 
this does not detract from the value of the 
scholarly contribution. 


The second and the third parts offer a 
wealth of information and also provide a 
rich introduction to composition and stratifi- 
cation of Muslims, in Gujarat. The appendi- 
ces, bibliography, index, etc., enhance the 
value of the book. 


e 
K. SAJUN LAL 
° 
°I 
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THE TARIKH-I-BANGALA-I-MAHA- 
BATJANGI of Yusuf Ац Khan by Abdus 
Subhan, MA., D. Phil., Persian Text, 
edited with, Notes and Introduction; published 
by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1959, 
price Rs 25/- 


Alivardi Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, 
succeeded to the throne in 1740 after a 
successful revolution against his master 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. Не proved a strong 
and capable ruler. Yet almost his whole 
reign was spent 1n an unceasing warfare with 
the Maratha plunderers who were in Bengal. 
At last he had to buy peace by the cession of 
the revenues of a part of Orissa and an annual 
payment of twelve lacs of rupees as Chauth 
to them ( May or June, 1751). During the 
remaining five years of his reign he tried to 
restore order and set up a regular system of 
government, but failed. Amidst these troubles 
Alivardi died on 9th April, 1756. 


Nawab Alivardi Khan’s period 15 an 
important epoch-making period ш the history 
of Bengal The Tarikh-i-Bangala-i- Mahabat- 
jangı of Yusuf Ah Khan 15 a historical 
chronicle of great 1mportance for the recons- 
truction of the history of the Bengal Subah 
under the Nawab. Several historians have 
largely drawn on this source for writing the 
history of Bengal 


Yusuf Ali Khan's ZTarikh-i- Bangala-i- 
Mahabatjangi 1s an important source, all the 
more because of the author's close relation- 
ship with the ruling family of Bengal, and 
with Nawab Alivardi Khan. Не was the 
son-in-law of Nawab Sarfaraz Khan and his 
father was a trusted companion of Nawab 
Alivardi Khan. Hence in view of his intimate 
connection with the rulers of Bengal, his 
account deserves special attention. The 
author has fulfilled the responsibility of a 
historian with conspicuous impartiality. He 
never hesitates to state the bare facts of 
history, that 1s why one finds that his work 
is superior to other chronicles of the age. In 
the words of Dr. К.К. Datta, an eminent 


historian and specialist of this period, “ this 
work stands unique as а store-house of valu- 
able historical details, gathered from personal 
observation and experience." Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, too, has paid the author a tribute in 
these words. “The value of this history lies 
in 1ts authorities.” 


Though there are other chroniclers who 
have written on the history of Bengal of the 
above-mentioned period, for mstance, Salim- 
ullah’s Tarikh-i-Bangala, ог Karam Ali’s 
Muzafarnamah, or Ghulam Hussain’s Riyadul 
Salatin, they provide only half of the material 
given by Yusuf Ali. Jonathan Scott's book 
1s an abridged summary of Yusuf Als chro- 
nicle. 


“Despite its many excellences, The 
Tarikh-i-Bangala-i-Mahabatjangi ıs not free 
from certam shortcomings The work unfor- 
tunately has no preface by the author АП 
the copies of the work known so far begin 
abruptly. Moreover, the book was left by 
the author "in an incomplete form," says the 
author 


Several manuscript copies of The Tarikh- 
i-Bangala-i-Mahabatjangi, which was comp- 
leted m Allahabad m A.D. 1763-4/A Н. 1177, 
are preserved іп both the Indian and foreign 
libraries. The six main copies that have been 
used for collation belong to the British 
Museum, London, the Edinburgh University, 
the Patna University, the Reza Library, Ram- 
pur, the Salarjang Museum, Hyderabad and 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta Тһе present 
edited text has been based on these copies 


It goes to the credit of the author that 
he has utilised the various manuscripts and 
corrected mistakes made by Jonathan Scott 
and Charles Rieu, cataloguer of the British 
Museum Persian Manuscripts. 


The author has also established Yusuf 
АП Khan’s authorship of Tarikh Bangala-i- 
Mahabatjangi based on external and internal 
evidences. He deserves to be congratulated 
for publishing an authoritative. version. of 
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Tarikh-i- Bangala. It is a pity that in spite of 
his careful editing, he found ıt necessary to 
add a corrigendum. 

K. SAJUN Lar 


* * * 


PARTNERS ІМ FREEDOM—AND 
TRUE | MUSLIMS—THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF SOME MUSLIM SCHO- 
LARS IN BRITISH INDIA, 1912-1947, by 
Peter Hardy -64 pp. Price not stated 
Published by Scandinavian Institute. of Asian 
Studies, Monograph Series No. 5 Student- 
litteratur, Lund, 1971. 


This is a concise study of an important 
period in the evolution of Muslim political 
thought prior to the Independence and Parti- 
tion of India by a Cambridge reader 1n the 
history of Islam 1n South Asia 1n the Univer- 
sity of London, School of Oriental and African 
Studies. The main thesis consists of only 36 
pages with an additional 14 pages of notes 
on the principal persons and movements 
mentioned іп the text, and а 3-page glossary 
of the Arabic and Sanskrit words used 1n the 
text with their generally accepted connotation. 


In this brief compass a vast field 1s cover- 
ed. It 1s closely argued and meticulously 
documented, їп a word, a model thesis. It 1s 
not easy reading. The style, heavy with its 
contents, 1s apt to be a little dense, but it 
presents to the reader all the relevant facts in 
a dispassionate and scholarly fashion without 
any partisan or argumentative flourishes. 
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For the reviewer, the first 10 pages of the 
text in which earlier Islamic thought has been 
summarised and related to the subsequent 
thinking of “Nationalist” “Ulama in British 
India in the 20th century appeared specially 
masterly The notes too are ample, they 
succeed in giving hfe to the subject matter. 
The whole text puts into perspective the 
remarkable contribution that the two most 
able and forward-looking representatives of 
the Muslim ‘Ulama of the period, Maulana 
Husayn Ahmad Madani and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, made іп carrying forward 
Medieval Muslim juristic ргесерів developed . 
for dealing with the problems of Muslims liv- 
ing in a Muslim Society and State, to cope 
with the problems arising for Muslims living 
in a composite society and State, in which 
they werein a minority. With true Islamic 
spirit they were not afraid of Muslims being 
m a minority in the State, provided they 
followed the right way of God as taught by 
Islam. As the author says, they believed 
“that if they could win freedom to guide the 
life of Muslims under Shari‘a, then that Ше 
would so shine forth among men, that they 
would freely choose (sic) to come to Islam.” 


This is undoubtedly a treatise which 
should be read carefully and studied by all 
those interested m the evolution of Mushm 
political thought, and with a desire to help 
forward the process in the fast developing 
society of our times. 


BADRUDDIN TYABJI 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


-Al-Aglám, Baghdad, Vol. 7, Parts 2, 3 and 5, 1971. 
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Archiv Orientalni, Praha, Vol. 39, No. 2, 1971. 


Themen und Motiven im arabischen Volksbuch Von Zar Salim 
—]J. OLIVERIUS 


Several Turkish Homonymous Constructions and their Generative Description 
—L. НкЕВІСЕК 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, Vol. XXIV, 
Part 2, 1971. 


Some Characteristics of Meccan Speech, 
—BruckE INGHAM 


The Khwarezmian Glossary-111 
—D N. MACKENZIE 


Burhan, Delhi, Vol. 67, Parts 2 & 3, 1971 
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Indo-Iranica, Calcutta, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 1970. 
Abul Hasan of Laukar 
—Late Dx. M. ISHAQUE 


Tarikh-1-Bangala (An unpublished Persian work) 

—Dr. ATA Karim BURKE 
Firdausi’s Influence on Indian Literature 

—Mn. М.А. MAJID 


Sufism m Persian Poetry 
è —Dnr. M. SAFDAR Ап BAIG 
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The Persian Science 
—Mr. M.A. MAJD 
Islamic Review, London, Vol. 58, No. 12, 1970 and Vol. 59, No. 1, 1971. 
The Moral Philosophy of Ibn Вауаһ ( Avempace ) as expressed іп his Tadbir al-Muta- 
wahhid or the Regime of the Solitary 
—MoNci CHEMLI 
The Spiritual Aspect of the Life of the Prophet Muhammad 
—( EDITORIAL ) 
Ibn Jmni's Commentary on Mutanabbi's Poetry 
—Dr. S.A. Knuurusi 
The Religious Thought of the Indian Muslim Educationist, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
— Dn. MuHAMMAD Noor NABI 
Ma'arif, Azamgarh, Vol. 108, Nos, 2 and 4, 1971. 
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Middle East Journal, Vol. 25, No, 2, 1971. 
The Evolution of Landownership in the Sudan 
—MoHAMMED HASHIM AWAD 
Oriens, Leiden, Vol. 21—22. 1968-69, 
Corrigenda to the ‘Sıyähät Nama’ of Evliyà Chelebi 
—HENRY GEORGE FARMER 
Miskawayh and the Buwayhids 
: —M.S. KHAN 
Die Theorie vom 1484 Ubersetzung des Kitab al-Iqa'at, von Abu Nasr al-Farabi, 
--Е. NEUBAUER 
о texte aus dem Tur‘abdin. I. Karboran 
--Н. RITTER 


L. Massignon's study of religion and Islam. An essay a propos of his Opera Minora 
—JlAcQUES WAARDENBURG 
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Studies in Islam, Vol. VII, No. 4, 1970. 
Theory of Medicine m the Eleventh Century in the ‘Book of Adjustment of al-Nasawi 
—MARTIN Levey 
An Arab Account of India m the Fourteenth Century 
—IQTIDAR Husain SippiQi 
—QaAzi MOHAMMAD AHMAD 


Some Non-Textile Industries of Northern India During the 18th Century and their 


Decline 
--Монаммар UMAR 


INDEX FOR 1971, Vol. XLV 


I ARTICLES, ALPHABETICAL NAMES OF 


AUTHORS - 


ALI, Rizwan, SAYYID, DR. 
Two Great Contemporaries of Thirteenth 
° Century A D Sultan Al-Ulma Al-Izz Ibn 
Al-Salam and Ibn ‘Arabi, III. 193. 


ALWAN, BAKIR, MOHAMMED, DR 
Is Hammad the Collector of the Mu‘al- 
laqat, IV, 263 


BAIG, ALI, SAFDAR, М DR 
The Concept of Love in Sufism, IV. 267 


Dartry, Елвнар, Mr, 
Bibliography of the Publications of late 
W Ivanow, I 55 


DaRGAH!, HUSAIN, GHOLAM, PROF. 
The Shaping of Hizbullah or “Muham- 
mad’s Virtuous Polity” А D 624-632, 145 


DzSoMocvi, JOSEPH, DR 
Economic Geography of Islamic Coun- 
tries, I 35 


Hasan, S A Dn 
A Survey of the Expansion of Islam into 
Central Asia During the Umayyad 
Caliphate, П, 95 


HANKA, A Sami, DR 
Some Aspects of Modern Literary 
History of Tunisa, HI 181 


The Arabic Renaissance or Al-Nahda 


and the Development of the Novel, IV 221. 


NAIMUDDIN, SAYYID, Dr. 
The ideal Man ш Rumi and Iqbal, П, 81. 


Nasr, HossriN, м YYLD, DR 
The Influence of Sufism on Traditional 
Peisian Music, HI 171. 


NarH, R DR 
Glass-Mosaic Decoration and the Shish- 
* Mahal of Agra Fort, I 25 | 


RAHMANI, AHMED, AFrAB, DR. 
The Life and Works of Ibn Hajar Al- 
*Asqalàni, ІП. 203 


ЅНҮАМ, RADHEY, Dn 
Mirza Hindal (A Biographical Study), 
П. 115. 


SIDDIQI, HUSAIN, Іотірак, DR. 
Rise and Fall of the Nuhani Afghan m 
Bihar, IV. 255, 


VALIUDDIN, Min, Dn. 
The Character that the Qur'an Builds, 
I. 1. 


Righteousness, ІП, 157 


IL ARTICLES, SUBJECT OF - 


Arabic Renaissance o, Al-Nahda and the 
Development of the Novel by Sami, A. 
Hanna, 1V 221. 
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Page Contents Title of the article No. 5 incorporate “ABD” before 


“AL-SALAM”. 


Қа 193 The self-same emendation, ав above, be made in the 
title, 
T 194 Footnote No. 6: read "Tabri'at" for “Tabri't”; and 
| Fol. instead of FOR. 
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Vol. І: pp. 1-309 : Price Rs. 25-50 — £ 1-08-04 $ 5-40 
Vol. П * pp 1-360: Price Rs. 29-00 — £ 1-12-03 $ 3-87 
Vol III: pp. 1-377: Price Rs 34-00 — £ 1-18-00 $ 4-53 
Vol ІУ : pp. 1-357 : Price Rs. 32-00 — £ 1-76-08 $ 4-27 


INBAU'L GHUMR BI АВМАГІ ‘UMR 
by Ibn Hajr al-Asqalani (d. 852 A.H.) 


Vol. I: pp 1-326 : Price Rs. 25-00 -- £ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
Vol II: pp .1-381 : Price Rs. Зо-оо — Ж 1-13-04 $ 4-00 
Vol III: pp. 1-427 : Price Rs. 32-00 -- £ 1-15-07 $ 4-27 
Vol. ІУ: pp. 1-356 : Price Rs 32-00 — £ 1-15-07 $ 4-27 
Vol V: in print 


KITABUL-FUTUH 
by Ibn A'tham Al-Kufi (d. about 314 А.Н./926 A.D.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-349 : Price Rs 27-75 — £ 1-10-10 $ 3-70 
Vol:.1I : pp. 1-495 : Price Rs. 39-25 — 652-03-07 $ 5-23 
Vol. ПІ: pp. 1-331 : Price Rs. 30-00 — £ 1-13-04 $ 4-00 
Vol. ТУ: in print 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


TARIKH JURJAN 
іп print фу Hamza b. Yusuf as-Sahmi (d. 427 А.Н.) 


JURISPRUDENCE 


KITABUL ASL 
by Muhammad b. Hasan al-Shaibani 


Vol. I: pp. 1-524: Price Rs. 45-00 — 
Vol. II : pp. 12555: Price Rs. 43-00 — 
Vol. ПІ: in print 


£ 2-10-00 $ 6-00 
£ 2-07-09 $ 5-73 


BIOGRAPHY 


NUZHATUL-KHAWATER 

by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawi (d. 1341 А.Н.) 
Vol. II : (Second Edition) pp. 1-178: Price Rs. 12-50 — £ 00-13-11 $ 1-67 
Vol. IIT: do рр. 1-193: Price Rs. 18|- — £ 1-00-00 $ 9-40 
Vol. VIII : pp. 1-575: Price Rs. 52/- — £ 2-17-09 $ 6-93 
SIFATUS SAFWA 

by Abul Faraj Ibnul Jawz (d. 597 А.Н.) 
Vol. I. pp. 1-328 : Price Rs. 32-25 — £ 1-15-10 $ 4-30 
£ 1-14-00 $ 4-00 
£ 1-11-00 $ 3-73 


Vol. П: pp. 1-320: Price Rs. 30-00 — 
Vol III: pp. 1-309 : Price Rs. 28-00 — 
Vol. IV: іп print 


PHILOSOPHY 


KITABUL RÜH (Fourth Edition ) 
by Ibn'l-Oayyim (d. 751 A H.) 


рр. 1-460 : Price Rs. 15/- — £ 00-16-08 $ о-оо 


Note: Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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For books less than 300 рр Rs 3-50P.—sh.7 $1-00. Rs. 4-50P.—sh 8 3 1-25. 
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Binding of all kinds 15 also undertaken in this Bureau. 
Full Calico Half Bound 


» more than 300 рр. Rs 4-00 P.— sh. 9 $ 1-25. Rs. 5-00 P.— sh 10 S 1-50 
Gilding ‘charges will be extra according to the nature of the work 
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